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STRAY REMINISCRNCES OF GOUR. 

Mahomedan Period. 


“ Reinforcements,” says Bernier, “ continued to be sent to 
Mir Jtimla until the prince (Snltan-Shuja), encompassed on all 
sides, was compelled to fly for his personal safety to Dacca. The 
prince being destitute of ships to put to sea, and not knowing 
•whither to fly for refuge, sent his eldest son, Sultan Banque, ta. 
the king of Arracan, or Mug, a heathen, to ascertain if he w'ouli^ 
grant him a temporary asylum, and a passage to Mecca. The 
siking’»ViStn^wer was in the affirmative and expressed in the kitid^tj 
termis.. Suiitan: Banque returned to Dacca w'ith a large numb^||||H| 
galliasses, manned with Europeans, fugitive Portuguese, and oiM^ 
wandering Christians, who had entered into the king’s S“rviqffi 
an<^^hosej^i|pf occupation was to ravage this part of Loiyeira 
Betijl^I. tin itoard these galliasses, SuItan*Sujah embarkecf 
%is,fiiimily, coasting of his wdfe, his three sons and 

of Atracan gjive them a tolerable reception ” 


Colonel pow, ejjwakiiy' of Snltan-Sujali'lR jBigbt from 
bis march from that: town townrdj|^l^'' frontien ^of 
botsisS; that Jamja was close at bis 8aJ[a^ Jift'd 

entered the mountains Tfarpnghdlm 

III.M ro 0 l^, acrpM 'dW vaiiiel tdrneuipif * 

^Having - 
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Colonel Dow thus describes the conduct of the Rajah of 
Arracan to Sultan-Sujah and his family. Threatening letters 
from Jumla raised terrors in the mind of the Rajah, and a sudden 
coolness to Sujah appeared in his behaviour. The tvealth of his 
unfortunate guest became also an object for his avarice. He sent 
a message to Sujah requiring him to depart from his dominions 
and the impossibility of the thing was not admitted as an excuse. 
The monsoons raged on the coast; the hills behind were impas* 
sable. Sujah sent his son to request a respite for a few days, 
with which he was indulged of 1,500 adherents with whom the 
Prince quitted Bengal, only forty remained. The Sultana, the 
mother of his chitdren, had been for some time dead : his second 
wife, three daughters and two sons composed his family. The 
few days granted by the Rajah were now expired. A message 
came from him, demanding in marriage the daughter of Sujah. 

Go, tell your master,” said the Prince, “that the race of Timour, 
though unfortunate, will never submit to dishonour. But why 
does he search for a cause of dispute ? His inhumanity and 
avarice are too obvious to be covered by any pretence. The 
Rajah was highly offended at the haughtiness of the answer 
of Sujah. But the people pitied the fugitive, and the prince 
durst not openly do an act of flagrant injustice. To assassinate 
him in private was impossible, from the vigilance of his forty 
friends. A public pretence must be made to gain the wealth of 
Sujah. The report of a conspiracy against the Rajah was noised 
abroad. It was affirmed that Sujah had formed a design to 
mount the throne of Arracan, by assassinating its monarch. The 
Rajah, in a pretended terror called suddenly together his council. 
He unfolded to them the circumstances of the conspiracy, and 
he asked their advice. They were of opinion, th.it Sujah and his 
followers should be sent away from the country. The Raja was 
disappointed; he had hoped that death should be the punishment 
of projected murder. But the natural hospitality of the nobles of 
Anacan prevailed over his views. He, however, under the sanc- 
"tion of the determination of his council, resolved to execute his 
own desigins. The Prince, with his family and his forty friends 
were apprised of his intentions. They were encamped on « 
narrow ^taln which lay between a precipice and a river which, 

moutttoitit of Ttppoiia, lie ontored Arracan with a diminicbed retliina. But at ia 
vmI} aiaervad bf Mr, Goorge Fmter, Colonel Dow ootild not have attained the,. 
pfiMMsinii of WOM antboatie doeoswats than Berniar, who waa blnwalf broofbt 
ibaiiard into tbs aetional tba day, and whoMWfiUiigalDB tlM^paea ofoM boaM 
«n^f^iil|||r'l**^'b***baviiittba taatof 
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issuing from Arracan, falls Into the country of Pegu. At either 
enrt of the plain a pass was formed between the rock and the 
river. Sujah, with twenty of his men, possessed himself of one 
and his son with tl»e rest, stood in the other in arms. They saw 
the Rajah’s troops advancing. The women remained in their 
tent, in dreadful suspence; till roused by the closing, they rushed 
forth.with dishevelled haii*. The Prince endeavoured to escape 
to Pegu. He was pursued and overtaken, within twenty-four 
hours* after his flight. The men behaved with wonderful courage, 
and twice repulsed the enemy, who, afraid of their swords galled 
them with arrows. The greatest part of the friends of Sujah 
were at length either slain or wounded. He himself still stood 
undaunted and defended the pass against the troops of Arracan. 
The officer who commanded the party, sent some of his soldiers 
to the top of the precipice, to roll down stones on the Prince 
and his gallant friends. One fell on the shoulder of Siijah ; and he 
sank down, being stunned with the pain. The enemy rushed 
forward, disarmed and bound liim. He was hurried into a canoe 
which lay ready on the river. Two of his friends threw lliem- 
selves into it as they were pushing it away from the bank. < The 
wife and the daughter of 3ujah threw themselves headlong into 
the river. They were, however, brought ashore, and carried away 
together with the son of Sujah, wlio was wounded together with 
the son of Sujah, who was wounded to the Rajali*s palace. The 
prince, sad and desolate, beheld their distress; and, in his 
sorrow, he did not think his own approaching fate. They had now 
rowed to the middle of the stream; but his eyes were turned 
towards the shore. The rowers, according to their instructions, 
drew a large plug from the bottom of the canoe, and throwing 
themselves into the river, were taken up by another canoe which 
had followed them for that purpose. The canoe was instantly 
filled with %vater. The prince and his two friends betook 
themselves to swimming. They followed the other canoe; but 
he hastened to the shore. The river was broad; and at last, 
worn out with fatigue, Sujah resigned himself to death. 

Piara Bain, the favourite, the only wife of Sujah, was so 
famed for her wit and beauty, that many songs in her praise are 
still sung in Bengal. When the Rajah came to wait upon her 
in the haram, she attempted to stab him with a dagger which she ^ 
had concealed. She, however, was disarmed; aiui perceiving 
that she was destined for the arms of the mnrder of her lord, 
she disfigured her beautiful face with her own hands; and at last 
found with sad difficulty a cruel death by dashing her head against 
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a stone. The three daughters of Sujah still remained, two of 
them found means by poison to put and end to their grief. The 
third was married to the Rajah; but she did not long survive 
what she reckoned an indelible disgrace on the family of Timour. 
The son of Sujah, who had defended himself to the last, was 
at length overpowered, by ruans of stones rolled down upon him 
from the rock. He was carried to the Rajah; and soon after, 
with hi$ infant brother, fill a victim, by a cruel death to the 
jealousy of that prince. No Prince was ever more beloved than 
Sujah. 

Casim, Governor of Bengal, having complained to the Em¬ 
peror that the Portuguese, who had established themselves at 
Hoogly on the Ganges had committed acts of violence upon the 
subjects of the empire, Shah Jehan, wrote to him in these laconic 
terms: “Expel the idolaters from my dominions.” Casim ap¬ 
peared with an army before the Portuguese fa<*tory and carried 
the place by assault. These were the first hostilities against 
Europeans recorded in the histories of the east. The melancholy 
consequence of the capture of Hoogly are detailed as follows by 
Bernier.* According to Colonel Daw three thousand Portuguese 
fell into the hands of the Moguls. 

In effecting the subjugation of Bengal that great man did 
not behave to Sultan-Sujah with the cruelty and breach of faith 
practised by Jihon-Khan towards Dara, or by the Rajah of 
Srinagur towards Soliman-Shiko. He obtained possession of 
the country like a skilful captain, and disdaining any unworthy 
slrategem to secure Sujah’s person, contended himself with driv¬ 
ing the discomfited prince to the sea, and compelling him to 
leave the kingdom. Mirjumla then sent an eunuch to Aurungzebe 
with a letter supplicating the king to permit his family to repair 
to Bengal under the eunuch’s care. He sent to Mir his wife 
Syid daughter, together with his son’s children ; created him Mir- 
ul-Omrah, the highest rank that can be conferred by the king of 
India; and appointed Mahnut Emir-khan Grand Bakchis, or Grand 
Master of the Horse, the second or third situation in the State, 
was also fixed in the Government of Bengal. Mir medi- 
Slting an expedition against the Rajah of Assam, hoped this 
^oujld enable him to carry his arms to the confines of China 
iind secure to himself immortal fame. Aurungzebe justly now 
ordered biirt to take upon his soldier the management of this 
ce!ebratcti^i«xpeditipn. A powerful army was soon embarked at- 


* {.Vide fternwr’a Travels, page 255, vol, ii.) 
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Dacca, on a river flowing from the dominions about to be invaded,< 
and Jumla and his troops ascended the stream in a fnorth-west 
direction, until they reached a fortress named Azo, distant about 
one hundred leagues from Dacca, which the Hajah of Assam had 
wrested from a former Governor of Bengal. Azo was beseized, 
and taken in less than a fortpight. 'I'he General then proceeded, 
toward Chamdara, the key of the Rajah’s dominion, which he 
reached after a long march of eight and twenty days. Here a. 
battle was fought to the Rajah’s disadvantage, who retired to 
Kirgam, his capital city, forty leagues from Chamdara; but being 
closely and vigorously pressed by Jumla, he had not time to 
fortify himself in that place, and was therefore compelled to 
continue his retreat to the Mount of Lassa-Chandara and Kirgam- 
was given up to pillage. The latter continued an infinite booty 
for the captors. It is a large and well-built city, very commercial 
and celebrated for the bt^auty of its women. Mir, having im¬ 
proved the fortilications of Azo, left a strong garrison in that 
Fortress, intending to renew the war, early in the following year, 
the invasion of Assam ; but this illustrious man fell victim to the 
dysentery which attacked the army soon after their arrival in 
Bengal. Aurungzebe confirmed his son Mahommad Mir Khan his 
son in his office of Bakchis; gave him an additional salary of a 
thousand rupees per month, and constituted him sole heir to his- 
father’s property. 

Sliaista Khan was now appointed Governor of Bengal and 
.elevated to the rank of Mir-ul-Omrah, which had become vacant 
by the death of Jumla. 

• The kingdom of Arracan or Mug had contained, during 
.many years, several Portuguese settlers, a great number of Chi-- 
nese slaves, or half-cast Portuguese, and other Europeans collected- 
from various parts of the world. That kingdom was the place 
of retreat for fugitives from Goa, Ceylon, CocKip, Malacca and" 
other Settlements of India, held formerly by the Portuguese; and 
no persons were better received than those who had deserted 
their monastories, married two or three wives or committed 
other great crimes. These people were Christians only in name, 
■the lives led by them in Arracan, were most detestable, massacring;* 
or poisoning one another withont compunction or remors^' 
and sometimes assassinating even their priests, who^^d -confess 
the truth, were too often no better than their murdcrefs/- ' 

The Portuguese established themselves at Hoogly ilil^r the 
auspices of Jahangir, the grand-father of Aurungzeb^T That 
•Prince was free from all prejudice agatnst Christians; and'Jlrdp^ 
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to reap great benefit from their commerce. The new settlers 
also engaged to keep the gulf of Bengal clear of pirates. Sliah 
Jahan, a more rigid Malioinedan than his father, visited the 
Portuguese of Hoogly wiih a terrible punishment. They provok- 
cd his displeasure by the encouragement alTorded to the depre¬ 
dators of Arracan, and by their service, who had all of them been 
subjects of the Mogul. He first exacted, by the threats or per- 
suation, large sums of money from the Portuguese, and when 
they refused to comply with his ultimate demands, besiezed 
and took possession of the town, and commanded that the whole 
population should be transferred as slaves to Agra. 

The misery of these people is unparalleled in the history of 
modern times; it nearly resembled the grievous captivity of 
Babylon, for men the children, priests, and monks shared the 
universal doom. The handsome women, as well married as single, 
became inmates of the Seraglio, those of a more advanced age, 
or of inferior beauty, were distributed among the Omrah, little 
children underwent the rite of circumcision, and were made pages, 
and men of adult age, allured for the most part by fair promises 
or terrified by the daily threat of throwing them under the ele¬ 
phant’s feet, renouunced the Christian Faith. Some of the 
monks, however, remained faithful to their creed and were 
conveyed to Goa, and other Portuguese Settlements by the kind 
exertions of the Jesuit missionaries at Agra, who, notwith¬ 
standing all this calamity, continued in their dwellings, and 
were enabled to accomplish their benevolent purpose by the 
poweiful aid of money, and the warm intercession of their frigi^s. ^ 
Before the catastrophe at Hoogly, the missionaries h4^|||Bj 
escaped the resentment of Shah Jahan, he ordered large 
handsome church at Agra, which, together, with one at Lahore, 
had been erected during the reign of Jahangir, to be demolished. 
The high steeple stood upon this church, with a bell whose sound 
was heard in every part of the town. 

The deliverance of Bengal from the cruel and incessant 
devastations of these barbarians was the immediate object of the 
<;xpedition contemplated by Shaista Khan upon his appoint-: 
ment as the Governor of Bengal. But he had an ulterior desigif' 
that of attacking the king of Arracan, and punishing him for 
hU cruelty to Sultan SujaU and his family. Aurungzebe is deter-; 
mined to avenge the murder of those illustrious personages, add, 
^ya aiagle example, to teach his neighbours, that princes of 
blt^d in all situations and under all circumstances, must 
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Shai$ta Khan now applied to the Dutch for their co-opera¬ 
tion, and with this view he sent an envoy to Batavin, with power 
to negociate, on certain conditions, with the general command¬ 
ment of that colony, for the joint occupation of the kingdom of 
Arracnn ; in the same manner as Shah Abas treated formerly 
with the English in regard to Ormuz. The pirates about this 
time had assassinated one of the king of Arracan's principal 
officers, and it is not known whether they were more struck with 
terror by the punishment awaiting them for that crime, or moved 
by the provinces and threats contained in Shaista’s communi¬ 
cation. Certain it is, however, that these unworthy Portuguese 
were one day seized w'ith so strange a panic as to embark in 
forty or fifty galliases and sail over to Bengal, and they adopted 
this measure with so much precipitation that they had scarcely 
time to take their families and valuable effects on board. 
Shaista received these extraordinary visitors with open arms, 
gave them large sums of money; provided women and children 
with excellent accommodations in the town of Dacca, and after be 
had thus gained their confidence, the pirates evinced an eagerness 
to act in concert with the Mogul’s troops, should in the attack 
and capture of Sondipa, which island had fallen into the hands of 
Arracan, and accompanied the Indian army from Sondipa to 
Chittagong, Meanwhile the txvo Dutch ships of war made their 
appearance, and Shaista having thanked the commanders for 
their kind intentions, informed that that he had now no need 
services. In regarded to the Portuguese, Shaista treats 
if not perhaps a.s he ought, but certainly as they deserve, 
has drawn them from Chittagong; they and their families 
are in his power: an occasion for their services no longer exists; 
he considers it, therefore, quite unnecessary to fulfil a single 
promise. He suffers month after month toxiasp without giving 
"■|:hem any pay; declaring that they are^traitors, in whom it is 
folly to confide; wretches who have basely betrayed the prince 
whose bounty they had experienced. 

In this manner has Shaista Khan extinguisfied the power of 
the Portuguese in Chittagong; of those Portuguese who had 
depopulated and ruined the whole of Lower Bengal. 

Shaista Khan assembled (he thousand horse and foot at 
Dacca, with the command of which he invested his son Ahmed 
Khan. With this force the capital of Chittagong which con- 
iained twelve hundred and twenty pieces of cannon was taken, 
and the whole province was annexed to the kingddi»i of 
Bengal. •. 
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Wlien ShaistA Khan in 1666 invaded Chittagong, he was 
joined by many of tlie native Portuguese who fled to the Mogal 
army for protection. A considerable number of them settled at 
Feringy Bazar in Dacca, and hence the name. After the death of 
Mir Jumla, Azam, the second son of Emperor Aurungzebe, was 
appornled Governor of Bengal. He ruled Bengal (ill 1707 when 
the death'of the Emperor Aurungzebe look place. On the death 
of the Emperor, there was usual contest between the sons of 
the deceased Emperor. Azam was to share, according to the 
will of the deceased Emperor, the dominion having Agra as 
liis capital, and governing the south and south-west. Princes 
Azam and Muazzam simultaneously clajmed the crown. A 
bloody battle was fought south of Agra, in which Prince Azam 
and his sons were slain. Nawab Murshidkuli Khanf succeeded 
Prince Azam, and in 1704 he transferred the seat of Govern¬ 
ment from Dacca to Mukshudabad, now called after his name 
as Murshidabad. He was also known in history as Jaffier 
Khan. 

“ But the Nabab,” says Orme *■ Jaffier Khan who at this time 
was appointed to rule Bengal, did not suffer the English to 
remain any longer in this state of ease and independence: and the 
respite which they had lately enjoyed served only to convince 
him, that, as being belter able, they ought the more readily to 
comply with his demands. Having removed the seat of Govern¬ 
ment from Dacca to Miixadavad, in the centre of the province, 
he was better enabled to lake cognizance of Jrheir affairs; and 
to discover pretexts and means of distressing them, without 
■openly vtolating the privileges which they bad obtained from • 
Aurungzebe and Azim-at-Shau. Every year of his administration 
was marked by extraordinary and increasing ejttOfrtioiis, ftbt HJfily 
from the Europeans, but from all ranks ot people In the province'; 
at the same time he was as much dreaded for b's abifities as 
Idetested for hjs inquisition : and the presidency of Calcutta, not 
seeing any better resource,,propo’sed in the year 1713 to the 
cofrtpaay in England, that an embassy of complaint, supported by 
ft-valuable present, should be sent to the Great Mogul at Delhi; 
to which the comp-rny readily acquisoed, denoting the presidencies 
of Bombay and Madras to join tj^eir grievance^ in the same 
petition^ The nomination of ambassadors was left to Mr. Hedges, 
tfre Govfernror;of Calcutta, who chose John Surman and Edward 
Stepheni^on, two of the ablest'factors in the service thero i joining 
% .ftnMiiMenkin, named Serhandi who had Tor (nan;y years 
tbe principal merchant .in“the Settlemeut. .i , 
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It does not appear that the presidency had any other lights 
to direct their proceedings and expectations at Delhi, expecting 
such as they received from this Armenian, who had never been 
there; but who was very solicitous to be admitted in this 
honourable commission, in hopes of getting a great deal of money 
by the good be should carry free of charges in the train of the 
embassy. The presents designed for the Mogal and his officers 
consisted of curious glass-ware, clock-work, toys, brocades, and 
the finest and the finest manufactures of woollen cloths and silks, 
valued at together at 30,000 pounds; which Serhand, in his letters 
to Delhi, magnified to 100,000, and gave such a description of 
the varieties which were coming, that the Emperor Ferockshir 
ordered the embassy to be escorted by the governors of provinces 
through whose territories it might pass. The train proceeded 
on the Ganges from Calcutta to Patna, the capital of Behar, and 
from hence by land to Delhi, where they arrived on the 8th 
July, 1715, after a march of three months. The famous Hossein 
Ally, who afterwards disposed four, and created five Emperors 
of Indoostan, was at this time Vizier, dreaded by his sovereign, 
and mortally hated by Chandorah who was in full possession of 
the Emperor’s favour. The English, by their previous corres¬ 
pondence to Delhi, had chosen Chandorah for the patron of their 
petitions to which the rivalry between these two Lords was likely 
to prove no little detriment; for the one only could persuade 
the Emperor to grant, what the other alone had the power of 
carrying into execution. Jaffier, the Nobab of Bengal, had frp;^ 
the tfeginning regarded the embassy with detestation, as 
' strongest imputation against the integrity of his own coh< 
and would probably have counteracted it, both by represehtMj^w^ 
,|U|4 nyoney, if,^e,had not wanted all his influence tO 

promote the success of greater view; for he had for siwweyyears 
been soliciting the annexation of the provinces of 'Behar andi 
Orissa to the Government of Bengal, and the succession to this 
vast viceroyalty, in his family. Nevertheless his emissaries 
privately spread their specious objections amongst his friends : 
wfdcli with the desire of Hossein Ally to Chandorah, would 
probably have ston produced the dismissal of the ambassadors, 
with civil ailid ^significant answers, if an accident, which on n iesi 
important occasion would have been too mean to merit hii^torical 
hotice, had not placed them at once in a high degf^eeof fai^Sthr with 
the Emjj^or himself; whom not all the vigilance bf Mogal’s 
Seragl^ been abf^ to preserve, from the conti^ipn of 
temper, which its in|titutions seem so well calculated to prevent. 
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The Mogul, despairing of ttie skill of his own empiricks, was 
advised by Chandorah to employ the surgeon of the English 
Embassy, named Hamilton, by whom he was in a few weeks per¬ 
fectly cured , and, gratitude of his service, promised to grant the 
ambassador any indulgences, which,might be consistent with 
the dignity of bis governtnent. Soon after his recovery succeeded 
the festival of his marriage with the daughtei of Jai Sinha, the 
principal Raja of the Rajpoot nation ; which interrupted all 
other business, and obliged the ambassadors to wait»six months 
before they could gain permission to present their petition. It 
was delivered in the month of Januaiy of the next year 1716, 
and contained a variety of requests.* Chandoiab, although he 
meant the embassy well, advised them to act as if they had no 
other reliance than on the Vizier, and the emperor, with the 
same caution, professed indeed a general appiobation of the^ 
petition, but diiected the several articles to be discussed by the 
different office rs of the state, to the cognizance of which they * 
were deemed to belong. This subjeited the whole petition to 
the judgment of the Vizier, who not without candour, disputed 
all the material ai tides, and readily allowed those of less conse¬ 
quence a second petition was, thtrefoie, presented to the 


* The following arc tlM vanous itomM of the requests of the Bnglish Ambassadors 

(1) That the i.arff>es of Lnglnh shipi^whuk might be wuktdon tht Moguls toasty 
%hmld not in future be plundtttd 

(2) That a stipulated sumypaid annuiUy to ikt ^(nemment of Surat, should exempt 

the Fnglisk trade at that port fiom the Mogul s dui ct, and iht visitations of ht\offiters, who 
had fonttnualfy extorted more than they were authon sed to demand * r 

(3) That the rupees corned in the mints of Bombay and Madias should pass in the 

ifteipts of the Mogul s revenue • 

(4) That the threi villages, contiguous to Madras, which had formes ly been granUd, 
and were afterwards taken back by tht gsnernmeut of At cot, might bi testoied to the company 
IM ptPfetmty, subject to the payment of the former fine 

( 5 ) Thit the islandcf Dm near the poit of Masuhpatam might begnvH to the come 
jpttny, peQftngfor it m annual tentVffQOO pagodas 

QnWholfof ^ Ptetadeucy ttf OalouUa, the petition lepresented all the impositions 
td tb* Noitftb of Bengal and piopejied 

(8) That they should be obviated by positive ordeis, that all persons, whether, Buro- 
peans or ndhves, who might be indebted er at countable to the company, should be dehitred ^ 
np io iht prettdeney at Calcutta on the first demand . sfr 

(7) That theaters of the mmt at Muxaim ad should at all times, nuis rtpuiHd, 
aUow tiree days in the week foi the comege of the Company's money 

. (8) 7%at a passport, or dustuck signed by the presidency of Calcutta, should exempt 

A good* It specified fi'om being vt sited or stopped by the effit ers of the ^ftngal government on 
any pretence whatever * 

lUorieriO maintain these excellent pnnleges, if gnmted, even in de&ance of 
If«wAbhijftM«U, ktwastfijnoBtod, 

(fi) the Bngtisk might purekau the loedship <f thirty-seven fjjJ towns, with 

immunttus as Atm al Shan had p&mitted them tobuy CaUutta, hboidnntty and 
idfote 
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Emperor, in consequence of which some more points were given 
up by the Vizier; and then a thud, which, being received \\ith 
the same favour as the other two, induced him to give up the 
rest of his objections. But, to the great disappointment of- the 
ambassadors, the Imperial mandates, not under the Emperor’s, 
but under the seat of the Vi^iier, which, although carrying great 
authority in the provinces near the capital, was likely to be 
little respected by the distant viceroys, to wdiom these mandates 
were addressed. To increase their difficulties, the Armenian 
Serhand, haying been checked by hts colleagues in some irregular 
proceedings, perplexed all their operations , and as they thought, 
betiayed their councils. Nevertheless “Messrs. Stephensoir and 
Surman with great steadiness and spirit returned the mandates, 
and determined to wait until they should obtain patents under 
the seat of the Mogul.” 

I We conclude this part of our article with the following list of 
the Mahomedan Viceroys of Bengal.— 

A.D, 

1343 Iliyas Khanje. 

1358 Sekundai .Shah, killed in an engagement wnth liis son, 

1367 Gyasuddin Shah. He etadicated the eyes of his 
brothers. 

1373 $ultan Assullateen. 

1383 Shumshuddin, defeated and killed in battle by 

1385 Raja Gonesb, who ascended the throne and was 
succeeded by bis son, 

1392 Cliietmull Jellaliiddm, who became a convert to the 
Mahomedan leligion. 

1409 Ahmed Khan, who sent an embassy to Shah Rokh, 
the son of Timour. ^ 

1426 Nassir Shah, succeeded by his son, 

1457 Barbek Sh^li. This Piince introduced machipfry 
guards and forces, com^sed of Negro and Abys¬ 
sinian slaves. 

1474 Yuseph Shah, son of tlie last monarch, succeeded by 
his uncle, 

* 4 ^# Futteh Shah, who w'as murdered by his cuniicks and 
Abyssinian slaves, on which event, one of his 
eunuchs seized the crown and assumed the 
'name of * , 

1491 Shah Zadeh, but after a reiga of eight motitlis he was 
assassinated, and the vacant throne tai^en poa- 
^ session of by 
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1*9* Shah Hebshy, in Abyssinian slave, succeeded 

by bis son, 

1494 Mohmud Shah, This Prince was murdered by his 

viiier, an Abyssinian, who ascended the throne 
under the name of 

1495 Muziffer Shah, who was slain in battle. 

1499 Sayyid Hossein Shah. He invaded Kamroop and 
Assam, but was repulsed with disijrace. He was 
the most powerful and tolerant of all the Bengal 
Kings, was succeeded by his son, 

15*0 Nusserit Shah, who was assassinated by his eunuchs, 
and his son Firoz Shah was placed on the throne; 
but after a reign of three months, he was also 
assassinated by his uncle, 

1533 Mahmood Shah, subsequently expelled by Shere Shah, 
the Afgan, and with him. in 1538 ended the series 
of independent Mahoinedan monatchs of Bengal. 
Shere Shah and his successors, occupied Bengal 
until 1576, when it was conquered by the gene¬ 
rals of the Emperor Akbar; and, in 1580, formed » 
in a Sonbah, by Rajah Todar Mall. 

The Governors of Bengal under the Mogul dynasty 
were— ' 

A,D. 

1576 Khan Jehan. 

1579 Muzuffer Khan. 

1580 Raja Todar Mull. 

15^2 Khan Azirn. 

1584 Shahbaz Khan, 

1589 Raja Man Shingha. 

,jt6o6 Cottqbuddin Kokultash, 

1 6 0 7 Jehangire Cooly. 

1608 Sheikh Ismail Khan. 

♦613 Kassim Khan, 

1618 Ibrahim Khan. 

1622 Shah Jaban, 

1625 Khamzad Khan, 

2626 Mokurrun Khan 
*627 Tedai Khan. 

i#2& Gossim Khan Jobung, i 

16^2 Aabn Khan. In 1634 English obtained permission 
y|o trade in Bengal in consequence of a firmtm 
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from Shah Jehan. t*hey established their factory 
in Piply. 

1639 Sultan Sujah. In 164^2 Mr. Day proceeded on a voyage 
of experiment to Balasore. In 1656, owing to the 
' ■ oppression, factories were removed from Bengal* 

1660 ‘ Meer Jumla. 

1664 Shaista Khan. In his time French and Danes estab- 
lished themselves in Bengal. ' 

1667 Fedai Khan. 

1678 Sultan Mahommud Azim, third son of Aurungzebe. 

1680 Shaista Khan was reappointed. This year Mr. Job 
Charnock was restored to the situation of chief 
at Cossimbazar; and in 1681 was constituted a 
distinct agency. On the 20th December, 1686, in 
consequence of a rupture with the Fouzdar at 
Hoogly, the agent and council returned to Soota- 
nutty. 

1689 Ibrahim Khan. In 1693 Mr. Job Charnock died and 
was succeeded by Mr. Eyre. In 1693, Sir John 
Goldesborough was sent out as general Superin¬ 
tendent ; but he died in 1694, having confirmed 
Mr. Eyre as chief. 

1697 Azim Ushaun, the grandson of Aurungzebe. From him 
the E. I. Company purchased the cities Kalicatta, 
Sootanutty and Govindpur. Mr. Eyre strength¬ 
ened the Fort and denominated Fort William, in 
compliment to the king. 

1704 Moorshed Cooly or Jaffiier Khan. 

1725 Shujahuddin, son-in-law of Murshed, succeeded 
his son, 

1732 Serferaz Khan, who was dethroned and killed 
battle by . ’ 

1740 Aliverdy Khan. 

" s. e. S. 
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OLD, LEA TBS TUHNED BACK; OR RANDOM 
RECOLLECTIONS, PUBLIC AND 
PERSONAL. 

II. 

'•Street Memory, wafted by thy gentle gale, 

Oft up the atreaai of Time I turn nay aail." 

Barfing the trick played again.st Omichand, there was a 
certain loftiness in Clive’s acts and proceedings. He pleased 
both his masters and his nation, and, on retiring for good front 
India, cared a two-pence for a well-speaking address about his 
Governorship. It was far otherwise with Warren BastingSfj^^ 
had been orientalized by his bog Indian life. Hasting# trieaH||| 
please only his masters—the Court of Directors, but seriously 
disgusted bis nation by his many un-English acts. Anticipating a 
storm, he thought of weathering it out by an unctuous address 
l[rom the Natives testifying to his beneficent Bdministrationl|“He 
"^as in friendly touch with many influential Bengalis of that Hay—- 
vvith Raja Nobokissen, Kanta Babu, Gaiiga Govinda Singh, Nemoo 
possain^ and others. They, in those newspaper-less days, knew • 
only of bis hanging Nandkumar tl»at occurred before their eyes.' 
But they had scaf(^ly heard any thing about condoRi^^eism 
igabst tlie Robillas, his reducing Chait 

his unchivalric robbery of the in all 

^cien^|the Calcutta Babus certified his g^erameAt as a good 
. Thus addikss-givti^ to a retiring Governor*GeneraI first 
|i^ itiild praetice that m time ’‘took the fork of utmdst hype|rbollc 
JBut Lord William Bentinck fully desdPved to haVe 
the hands Of the native population'. How he was execrat-' 
hU own felloW-countrynaen for reducing their pay, ma)?5he 
hy the following anecdote of **a pon^ 4 (M|ipl old j 
' Kahob, who was in the habit of having carpetsIfpread^ 
.the ground whenever ^e alighted from bis equipagej 

.only a circuit fudge, moved about attendCiliplili; 


wlty^t^ppioiiited retinue or guard, fie' teas asked if h 
^ ‘ Waiiam, he replied; ‘un 
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hmte Himself/” To the Natives, Lord Bentinck had partich^ 
1 m'T adS hteself by hU abolition ol the ^ti tit. and by H. 
liberal educational policy. They therefore met to bid 
well by an address expressing their gtoteful ttenkfolnese. It 
was tothe afternoon of an early day in Matoh ’*35. ® tl>« 
of His Ufdship's departure, that they met in the u^W hall of 

the Sanskrit College building. We* the 5”“*® 

■ attended the meeting. The hall was crowded by all the membets 
ot the Managing Committee of the College and other native 
magnates. To our tiny understanding the signihcance of the 
mefting was quite incomprehensible; and ^ «“CM«*nber 6t 

the proceedings is that Russick Krishna Mulhek got up on hfs 
lees to read out the contents from a long scroll of parchment. In 
thU effusion of native gratefulness, the conclusion '‘that 
-Lordship had done every thing kind for them , the only act Of 

unkindness was parting with uZ 

fifteen years ago. the Kalutala Sens' family published an old letter, 

• ©r, Wilson to. Babu Ramcomul Sen, disputing the native 

JKate of Lord Bentinck’s character. I at once took the Doctor 
^r^ai iaffercr at his Lordship’s hands, or he would not have 
differed from our people with his Hindu sympathies and idiosyni- 
cracies. There was a spirit of benevplence in Lord Bentinck’fi 
adndilstration ^hich the educated natives of that day ’ could not 
fail to appreciate. How a later generation of them thought 
differently of Lord Dalhousie for his imperious annexations, and 
of Lord Uwrencc.for his pet Panjab-school system of govern- 

bi nvy boyhood, the Charak Puja used to be celebrated as if 
we live d- .lander. Jfc^ ^^indu government. The Shovabasar Raja| 

bad ^ T 

niyasis had the prilfi^lftge^ of being banforid at Kahghat first 
all and of the first prucekon, throug^; the town. The loi 
road in front of their house was then their proj^ty, to w] 
they put up three Charak-trees that attra^ed half Cah^tl^^ 
..European community denouncing the ^^pfora-prooeasioii Ab be 
aBteiittolerable nuisance, it was prohibited from-paasiifg ibrovgpJ 
fi||pg^ee Road. Young Bengal ^so oryliig it d<iwtt,v the 
ChatJ^ Puia; pushed into a corner, regains only to-go.^ t|« 

a by-gonet, v; 

traditionary Shfadhi of npte,;? are those 
^la^^Singh’s, leothcr .aod pf Raje .^ttWkb^n> mdtliWif I 

b^ve^illiyamiikaDili the remains of Jhe of, fheo aad oa 
ig by ^is^lfeiyiwta, who led such.? J»tg« iui«»et .o«'me# on 
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. thtf occaiion. fUja Nubokissen branded! 108 sars (bulls) at the 
• Brisa-jutciiargar~^it was unprecedented in the annals of shradh. 
.The third, great shradh wa# performed on the death of Nemye 
^'ChMn MuHiek’s widow. She left behind eight sons, each of 
^ whom, got up a silver Dhansagara. They also* distributed eight 
'.lacs of rupees to the poor. One Brahman, who bad a hand in 
the distribution, coolly appropriated a cart-load of ailvef to 
. himself. This was the shradh that gave currency to the saying 
; Chota-and-Burra Kangali Btdya. It arose thus. There was a 
.house with a large compound in the north-eastern quarter of the 
town. Though payment was going on “ from morning td dewy 
eve/' the Kangalis showed no diminution in their number. Com¬ 
ing to know that they were being privily let in again through a 
back-door, proper guard vras taken and a de novo payment was 
made. A few surplus bags remaining after distribution, their 
■ contents were scattered broadcast on the compound for the Burra 
.Kangalis. I witnessed the performance of this shradh at Ram- 
gopal Mullick's Sinduria-pati-house, of which not a stone remains 


■now. 

Leaving out the Shazadas, Omrahs, and Nabab Bahadurs, 
the condition of the rest of the population in Mahomedan times, 
was one dead level of poverty and keeping together body-and- 
soul. No body cared to earn where no body dared to show up « 
his head above his fellows. AH those who wear Fortunatus^ cap 
now, date from English rule. In noticing a certain house and 
grounds at .Rishera, Mr. Marshman remarks they belong now 
to the. family of Bissumbhur Sen, w’ho affords an example of the 
large fortunes which the vast tralBc of the country and es¬ 
pecially of Calcutta, combined with the confidence our institutions 


Inspire, enables natives to accumulate in the space of a single 

f e. This man. begun his iSareer upon 8 or 10 R$. a month, and 
ifore his death had created a large fortune of some two 
" hjl^llidred thousand pounds^biit of nothing, by dint of economy, 
sldH, and preseverance. A dozen such,instances of prosperity 
tivvltyii the last twenty-five years ‘might be pointed out, and they 
l^ay bd regarded as an index of the prosperity of the country, 
|^|:.{Whii;:h the accuimilation of capital is one of the unequivocal 
It is not unworthy of remark, that all the <»lossal. 
which were made the close of the last century, 

V^'OlSchibl brigin, and ^grew out of the Oriental procei^^m'' 
»4onver(iliHg power into money. In* that' peribd,' more than 

ilattves a^ known to have amassed a million steding by 
State and the .oppression of Its suh|<dt;ts» 
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Those days of official peculation have happily ceased. Withiir 
the last quarter of a century, we believe, two or three natives- 
are admitted to have accumulated a sum above ten lacs—or a 
whole plump—in the public service. A lac or*two is at present 
the utmost limit to which a native who enjoys and abuses the 
confidence of an easy Judge, Magistrate, or Collector, can expect 
to attain. On the other hand, the fortunes made by comnfierciat 
enterprise in Calcutta, and the larger towns at this Presidency, 
which are brought into notice year after year, are continuous, 
as well as magnificent.” The first natives who made money 
under the English, were Govindaram Mitra—Hohvell's ” black 
Zamindar,” Bonomali Sircar, Baishnhv Charan Sett, Omichand, 
Hazuri Mull—an Armenian, bhobharam Bysack, Lukhicanta Dhur 
alias Nuku Dhar, and Raja Rajbutiub, all of whom belong to the 
pre-Plassy period. Next to them come Raja Nubokissen, Nanda*^ 
ram Sen, Canta Babu, Ganga Govinda Singh, Dewan Kassinath 
Babu, Nemye Charan Mullick, Gour Mohan MuHick, and, I 
believe, Raja Sukhomoy Roy—the heir of Nuku Dhur. The 
third batch was made by Raingopal Mullick, Ramruttun Mullick,. 
Mathura .Mohan Sen, Gopi Mohan Tagore, Ramdulal Sircar^ 
Krista Panti of Ranaghat, Durga Charan Piduri, Kalikinkar 
Ghosal, Ukoeor Dutt, Pritram Maur, Bastamdas Mullick, Nilmony 
Mullick, and Doyalchand Addy. The next monied men were 
Raja Babu—the son of Lalta Babu, Raja Haranath Coomar Ray, 
the Shovabazar Rajas, the heirs of Sokhomoy Ray, Dwarkanath 
Tagore, Mutty Lali Seal, Beernarsing Mullick, Rajendra Mullick, 
Bissumbhur Sen, Bissonath Muttylall, Rajchandra Maur, and 
Ruplall Mullick. < 1 have seen Ruplall Mullick—a fair-look> 
ing, portly, and pursy man, who drove in a yellow-colored * 
chariot. Mr. Marshman noticed his death—stating that he left^ 
47, lacs of rupees in .Company’s papers, one piece of whichr,was 
for 20 lacs. Next to Matbur Mohjan Sen’s house, Rm»iall 
Mullick’s house was at one time second- native house 
Calcutta, of which there is an account in Bishop Heber’s Journal. 
No one left so large a sum in cash, as Nemye Charan Mullick, 

. who principally made his money by the Sat-Chalissa loan during 
the first Mysore war, when for every 6o rupees lent to Government 
they granted a paper for Rs. loo. Nemye Charan MuIiick Ji^th 
bed dying^ His sons Ramgopal Mullick and Ramruttun MulluHc 
llAsking to know the amount of property he was going to ;leiive 
rl^kind, Nemye Charan rqilied that he could not then call to 
any^tng more than the Company’s Papers for a crore oC. rupeiP 
that he had in his custody. Rajchandra Maur also dled;^ wor^., 

, ‘ h' I "V 
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as inuch--^w« bad a proof of it in the partition of his estate be- 
tvreen his two daughters. 

In the pre-Hindoo-CoIIege days, one of the noted early 
scholars in English, was Jagat Chandra Sen, of Nemoo Gossain's 
Lane. He was in the Pay Office of those days, and was popular¬ 
ly known to the Europeans as “ Paymaster Jagat.” Gopi Mohan 
Tagore, and afterwards Dwarkanath Tagore used to come to 
him for lessons in English.' I formed an idea of his learning 
from the books he had left behind in his little library—^there were 
Hume’s History of England, Richardson’s Pamela and Clarissa, 
and Rousseau’s Heloise. Jagat Sen fell one of the first victims 
to cholera on its first breaking out at Jessore in 1817. The other 
noted English'knowing men in my young days, were Raja Ram- 
mohan Roy, Raja Radhakanta Deb, Babu Ramcomul Sen, and 
Babu Russomoy Dutt. Contemporary with them was one humble 
but respectable native English scholar—“a gem of purest 
ray serene the dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear,” Babu 
Kissen Mohan Mullick of Kalutala. He was the right-hand man 
of Mutty Lall Seal in founding his Seal’s Free College. Babu 
Kissen Mohan Mullick was in the Home Office. Retiring on his 
pension, he took to literary recreations, in a series of papers on 
Indian Commerce, that he read to the members of the British 
Indian Association. Dissenting from him on certain points, I 
had to make them the subject-matter of my articles on “ A Voice 
for the Commerce and Manufactures of India” that appeared in 
Dr. Sambhu Chandra Mookerjea’s Magazine, second series. 

Under Lord William Betitinck’s order, passed in January 1835, 
the Calcutta Medical College was opened on the ist June 1835. 

1 was present on the occasion, the Hindoo College boys having 
been invited to witness the ceremony. The spacious gallery. 


i'ivitb, all its benches occupied, made an interesting sight.' It was 
by men of light and leading interested in the good 
'juatuac. The proceedings were highly impre.ssive. Calling them to 
at this distant day, I wonder at the attempt of our Revivalists 


to have our primitive again. ’ The founding of the 
:^<}dibal College had to overcome formidable obstacles. It wa# 
period of the highest warfare between the Anglicists and 
in the Committee of Public Instruction. On the 
the Anglicists were Macaulay, Bird, Colvin, Trevelyan, 
,;and Sounders. The Orientalists were Shakespeare, 
fflyby Pimsip, Janies Prinsep, Macuaughten, and Sutherlana|:s^; 
mouthpiece of the latter was Dr. Ty tier, who then taught 




iHative M^ical Class in the now Albert Hall premifoa, 
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and caricatured Young- Bengal as the English*spealcing China 
Bazar shop-keepers and Lall Bazar palki-bearers. I wish he were 
living now to hear Mr. Surendranath Banerjea and read Dr. Rajen- 
draJnla’s “ Orissa.” The great field day was at last ivon by 
Macaulay’s Krupp-gun Minute, which weighed with Lord Ben- 
tinck like the Mahabharat against the Vedas that were found 
wanting in ancient Hindu opinion. Dr. Bramley had the benefit of 
this turn in our educational policy. The prejudices of the Hindu 
mind—always very formidable at first sight, but in fact no better 
than foam and froth—were got over by the lollipop of a little 
stipend to the pupils. For our Medical College, we owe largely to 
Dwarkanath Tagore and Modusudan Goopta. Giving himself up 
heart and soul, to the matter, Dwarkanath Tagore brought all 
his influence, which was great, to bear upon its success. Modu- 
sudan Gupta was specially useful in procuring all kinds of neces¬ 
sary informations. I admire, indeed, his strength of mind in laying 
the axe at the root of his own profession—the Allopathists cannot 
do the same towards the Homoeopathists. There w'as the same 
ceremony at the presentation of diplomas to the first batch of 
students in 1840. Lord Auckland graced the occasion by his pre¬ 
sence. I am not aware of the forms observed in creating our 
Vidyiasagaras, Vidiyanidhis, and Tarkaratanas—very probably 
there are none. But Dwarkanath Goopta, Gourisankara Mitra, 
Rajkrishna Day, and one or two others received their honors with 
every befitting formality. Finally, Dr. John Grant, then at the 
head of the Medical Board, bade them farewell with strongly 
impressing on their minds the humanitarian-phase of the profes¬ 
sion, by a brilliant lecture to which I listened with rapt attention. 
The Medical College calls to mind Dr. (afterwards Sir), W. B. 
Oshaughnessy, who was our weekly lecturer on Chemistry, first 
at the upper hall of the Sanskrit College, and then at the Medi¬ 
cal College. I had not seen the. Doctor, since leaving the College 
for forty years or more. It is now some 15 or 16 years 
that Babu (now Rai Bahadur) Shib Chunder Nundy, who worked 
under him in laying down the first wires, one day took me 
up to the Telegraph Office and made me stand before his 
portrait. I at once recognised the amiable and intelligent face 
of our old lecturer, on which “ time had written but a few 
wrinkles.” I gazed on it with great pleasure recalling the 
long years back to my mind. Still greater was my pleasura 
learn that he was living then an old man ol more than 
four scores in the wrarm climate of Italy. The man of the mind; 
lives longer than the man of the. body— Newton 
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Brougham ,Gladstone, our Raja Radhakanta Deb) are a few of 
the instances. 

In the last years of the decade between 1830 and 1840* 
there turned up a man who figured very much as the sot-desant 
Pratap Chand) and stood claimant for the Bardwan Raj. A great 
deal of both probability and improbability lay in his story. Public 
opinion was divided for and against him. One of the reliable 
men in his favor from personal knowledge, was Mr. David Hare. 
A long trial of his claim took place in the Hughii Court. Many 
respectable Natives and Europeans deposed pro and com The 
verdict of the Court was that he was a pretender. Whether 
justice was done to him or not, I saw the man at last many 
a time. He lived then, with a few retainers about him, in a small 
house before the present Minerva Theatre, on my way to the 
College. I often found him under liquor, playing pranks with 
passers-by. Judging from his appearance, my impression was 
that he could not be the bona-fide PiotapChand. The standard 
of our Government for a Bajasbip or Maharajaship is generally 
the capacity of one to contribute to sycophantic subscriptions, 
with little or no reference to his intelligence, or high-mindednes««, 
or achievements. But in my humble opinion, a great man is so 
born in the bone—Nature stamping him with her mark of great¬ 
ness—it is either his nobility of appearance or his nobility of 
mind. This pretender had neither of them—he was w'ithout 

'* Grace seated on his brow ; 

Hyperion’s curls; the front of Jove himself; 

An 6} e like Mars, to threaten and command ; 

A station like the herald Mercury, 

, Nea-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill; 

I A combination, and a form, indeed, 

Wheie every god did seem to set his seal, 

To give the world assurance of a man.” 

And his scurvy ways and manners not the less belied his inward 
greatness. 

1 have a hazy recollection of Lord William Bentinck. Only 
a faint impression of his person, but not of his features, is on my 
mind—it was made as he passed by our classes to preside at the 
annual distribution of our prizes held at the Town Hall in January 
18351 shortly after which he left India. He looked a stout man 
much as he does in his statue. But I very well remember Lord 
Autkiand) whom I saw many a time at the Hindoo College, in 
ikbe Medical College, and at the annual distribution of our prizes. 
lUhe tjMit time I saw him was in January 1841, when I had the 
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honor of receiving from his hands the first prize of the College 
that was always awarded to the boy first in Literature—it was a 
set oT the Entyclopsedia Americana^ in 13 vols., that was then a 
new publication, together with a copy of the newly published Selec* 
tions from the British Poets by Captain D. L. Richardson. But 
Kissory Chand Mitra, who came in for the second prize in 
Composition, made a golemal (confusion) in which I missed the 
last book. I was very sorry for it—having waited long years 
for its appearance and then allowing it to slip through my fingers. 
So I ivent the next day to represent the matter to Dr. Wise, who was 
then in the place of Mr. Sutheiland, but returned without any good. 
Slender in person. Lord Auckland appeared rather tall in appear¬ 
ance. His eyes, slightly bluish, were notably lustrous. One could at 
once read his good-nature in his amiable features—there was not 
a line of sternness in them, but a strong benevolent expression. 
He then had a flush of freshness on his face much of which must 
have been owing to the success of his policy in Afghanistan, for it 
was then many months before the disastrous outbreak in Cabul 
at the end of that year. Opposed as ever to our enlightenment, 
the Orientalists, in Lord Auckland’s time, succeeded in partially 
neutralizing the educational policy of his Lordship’s predecessor 
by enforcing the rule of our mixed education in English and the 
Vernacular, Dr. Duff entered a strong protest against this 
retrogression by a series of eloquent letters publicly addressed 
to his Lordship. Macaulay had denounced the cultivation of San¬ 
skrit by pointing to its ** Geography of the Golden Meru and Seas 
of Butter and Treacle.” But Dr. Duff brought forward a better 
illustration—he borrowed Firdusi’s simile, and compared Sanskrit 
with “the magnificent court of Ghizni, which was a sea without 
bottom and shore, in which one may fish long, but shall not 
find a pearl.” The most competent authority to decide the 
question between the Anglicists and Orientalists was Rammohan 
Roy; and I have always held his opinion, expressed in his public 
memorial to Lo»-d Amherst on the occasion of founding the 
Sanskrit College, as gospel. It is to the effect that “ Sanskrit 
can only be expected to load the minds of youth with gram¬ 
matical niceties and metaphysical distinctions of little or no use 
to the possessors or to society. The pupils will acquire what was 
kitown two thousand years ago, with the addition of vain and 
en^y subtleties since then produced by speculative men such as 
iSiat^jsdy commonly taught in all parts of India. The Sanskrit 
lan^lge, so difficult that almost a life-time is necessary for Its 
mcquisittQn,.is well-known to have been for ages a Iamentablft> 
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check to the diffusion of ktiowledge^ and the learning Concealed 
under this impervious veil, is far from sufficient to reward the 
labour of acquiring it. No improvement can be expected from 
inducing young men to consume a dozen of years of the most 
Valuable period of their lives in acquiring the niceties of Bya- 
karana or Sanskrit Grammar. But if it were thought necessary 
to perpetuate this language for the sake of the portion of 
valuable information it contains, this might be much more 
easily accomplished by the numerous professors of Sanskrit 
in the different parts of the country engaged in teaching this 
language. The student of the Naya Shastra cannot be said 
to have improved his mind after he has learned from it into 
how many ideal classes the objects in the universe are divided, 
and what speculative relation the soul bears to the body, the 
body to the soul, the eye to the ear, &c. If, before the Baconian 
philosophy, the system of the Schoolmen was calcferfhted to 
perpetuate ignorance, the Sanskrit system in like manner is 
calculated to keep this country in darkness.” A profound Sans¬ 
krit scholar such as one can hardly be without his genius, this 
opinion left on record by Rammohan Roy ought to definitely set 
at rest the long vexed question from all future controversy; and 
if a doubt still lingers on his mind let the reader compare a 
Hatibagan Nayaratna with Sureiidranath Banerjea from a useful¬ 
ness-point of view. Young men are apt to run away with Max 
Muller’s saying—“ a people that can feel no pride in the past, 
in its history and literature, has lost the mainstay of its national 
character.” But as romance is good, but bread is better; so 
sentiment is good, but utility is better. Being of this mind, I 
have not been able to appreciate Bhudeb Mukerjea’s splendid, 
bequeathment in favor of a Sanskrit Tole,,for I consider it.^Jto be 
putting the cart before the horse in the race of Young Bengal. 
Certainly, ! am ready to acknowledge the pleasure derived frpm 
Mbdhu’s Megnadbadha or Bankim's Kristakanta^ but 1 must say 
that I owe them no new light or edification. Circumstanced as we 
are in our progress towards a great nationality, I am for a uni¬ 
versal lingua franca throughout one united and unanimous India, 
and anything that handicaps that progress is a stumbling-block’'in' 
our path and a diversion from our pursuit. 
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THE BEGTIMS OF OUDE, 

BOOK V. 

Hazarat Mahal. The last of the Begums and the 
Rebellion in Oude. 

CHAPTER V. 

The Relief. 

The month of November dawned but gloomily on the hard 
pressed'^'and care-worn defenders of Lucknow. Their resources 
were rapidly diminishing, and their means of supply uncertain 
and probably more uncertain than ever. At this awful juncture 
they were cheered by the joysomfc news, that the Commander-in- 
Chief with a large army was approaching to relieve them. It 
was deemed essential that a plan of the city and residency house 
should be forwarded immediately, through some confidential and 
intelligent persons, well acquainted with the locality of both, 
to the Columander-in-Chief for his guidance in the advance. 
To find such competent men of confidence was really difficult, 
as the finding a way out through the cordons of the large 
number of enemy’s force was full of imminent peril and risk. 
The faithful Hindu Kanouji Lai, animated by the noble cause of 
imperilling oneself for the general^ood, stepped forward to convey 
the plans and despatches to the Commander-in-Chief's camp. In 
this arduous and desperate enterprise Mr. Kavexinah, uncove* 
nanted civilian, volunteered to accompany him. They started on 
the 9th of November, and eluding the vigilance of the hostile 
army, by their disguise and finesse, reached the British out-poSt 
at Bunnie bridge, 7 miles off Alumbagh the next day. Sir Colin 
fully appreciated the worth of a service which proved so useful 
to him: and lost no time to advance for the relief of the much 
beleagured garrison. He reached Alumbagh on the lath and 
halti^ there only two days to muster his forces, started on 
t4th from that place towards the residency with an army 
oi . about 3,^00 men, and on the way captured Dilkbusha, 
the Measure park of the King and La Martinere, a hugeand^. 
splendid eilifice erected by a French Engineer of that name, afi^r 
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two hours hard fighting. Making Dilkhusha palace his head* 
quarters. Sir Colin advanced towards the closely besieged residency 
and the first position attacked was Sekunderbag (Alexander’s 
Garden), a very strong and massive building surrounded on all 
sides by a garden thickly studded with big ancient trees. Against 
this strongly defended citadel the British force advanced on 
the 15th, in a lane or narrow defile, through the wood. 
The movement was truely hazardous. Colonel Alison, an 

officer of the staff, cognizant of the danger, remarked to his 
right hand comrade—“ If these fellows allow one of us to get 
out of this culdesac alive, they deserve every one of them 
to be hanged.” Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine, October 
The sepoys did but recognize their opportunity too late, and their 
enemy M'ere thus enabled by the rapidity of their movement to 
push forward their artillery and troopers, through a cross fire not 
well directed. Before the enclosure of Secundrabag 
raged warm and contested. The sepoys fought des 
their strategy and prowess were of no avail, before the 
dash of the mighty Sikhs, ivho now lead the attack 
followed by their worthy comrades, the stall-wart hrghtand^r 
each vying with the other, to be first in. At the entPBl 
an hour and a half the edifice was carried by storm, aad^gress 
out of it for the ill-fated garrison was fo^ti^ver stoppeif^pl^Mfe 
the only gate held by the conquerors, thundetied amidst the din and 
tumult of the tremendous conflict, their heavy ordnances. They 
had no means of escape and in .the frenzy of despair thl^ 
determined to sell their lives as dearly as possible and-fought to 
the last. The officers' revolvers, the Sikh-s iulwars, and‘4he 
highlanders* muskets, committed a .feliirful havoc tn'4h|ir rankl. 
Yet no sepoys begged for. mercy and hone was shewn, 'IwP' 
slaughtei; was^ terrific. About six brave sepoy wqijiit^i^swprd in 
hand perished fighting in that tremenciaus conf|y 
begged for mercj^ind the "fespouse 
the thrust of the bayonet. The day closed on this 
and 2,000 corpses iivweltering heaps rotted in tha^ vi 
bouse. Tha Commander-in-Chief *s Despatch^ Novfi 
^^57» </• also. The Times y April i^thy 18 sf, and 
Mutinies in Oude, p. jpy. 

When an entry to Secundrabag had thus i|S«i|^^lned, 
suddj^ly a murderous fire opened upon the victors . a 
.^hpuring nrnsque well baticadlid and ioop>holedi by the 

* ^ine .pf Shah Najuf. Against this strongb^^M^^n' Fehl with 
itavd brigade at onCe^a|>ened 
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maintained it for about three hours, but to no effect. And it soon 
became apparent that they were unable to maintain their 
ground. Colonel Alison, an officer engaged in this arduous enter¬ 
prise writes : “ The men were (ailing fast; even Peel's usually 
bright face became grave and anxious. Sir Colin sat on his 
white horse^ exposed to the whole storm of shot; looking intently 
on the Shah Nujuf, which was wreathed in columns of smoke 
from the burning buildings in its front, but sparkled all over 
With the bright flash of small arms.” Blackwood*s Edinburgh. 
Magazine, October t 8 ^ 8 . The position of the English now 
became truly critical, Neither they could advance any further, 
nor even could hold their present position much longer, unless 
they carried Shah Nujuf on the point of the bayonet. The intrepid 
Commander'in-Chief himself taking the lead boldly advanced 
against that massive building. The scathing hre of the enemy 
comipitted great gaps in his ranks. The men fell fast, still un- 
dauqJ^, they pushed forward, till they stopped at the base of the 
^».I^ai||j»led frowning wall of Shah Nujuf, 2o feet in height above 
The loss suffered here was immense, at which the old 
ycteranV brow “grew anxious and careworn." Ordering the 
lUbid and wounded to be carried to the rear, he caused some 
rocket frames to thrown with admirable precision into the 
JfMlIlpof the gaNfi|on. These horrible missiles caused such 
devastation and panic among the defenders that they evacuated 
Shah Nujuf in a body, leaving it to be occupied by the English 
iTnopposed, Thus “the natives succumbed at the moment when 
the victory was theirs." Martin's Indian Empire^ Vol, it, p, 
^ 68 * ^ 

A jhotttime after Adrian Hope with some 50 men, reached, by 
||lli circtnfdus passage through the jungle, a narrow fissure which 
led into the interior of Shah Nujuf. Entering by this newly 
he perceived to his wonder and satisfaction that 
none lHp|ppv|lhe^^ himf He soon caused the gates 

mira for the main army to get in. Thus the day's opera>' 
re brought to a successful close. It enabled the Com- 
-Chief the next morning, the 17th of November, to 
clear the line of communication between Shah Nujuf and the 
retironcy. 

Outrana and Havelock were not idle on their parts, they' 
also' drivtf^lp^lie enemy before their ground, welcomed Sir Cblm 
as Ihek'dillllll^ in the afternoon. The relief of the residency 
was evacuation. On the same eveningrtbe 

Commander-in-CBH^Iliihounced that every European would have 
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to leave Lucknow and for the present to return to Cawnpore. “ The 
intelligence was received by many with a feeling of disappoint¬ 
ment ; for they had expected the immediate restoration of British 
authority in the place." Balls History of the Indian Mutiny^ 
Vol.ii^p.Sp. Such happy transition had not yet arrived. To 
the clear perception of the veteran English General, the defence 
6f Lucknow with a large number of women and children, against 
the armed populace, w'as full of imminent peril and danger. 
He did not approve of the residency being made a strong 
place of defence, remarking that it was a false position and 
could not be reached without severe loss on the part of the 
Relieving army. The enemy notwithstanding its fearful loss still 
numbered 50,000 fighting men in and near the city, ‘*and shewed 
no intention to retreat, but rather a determination to defend the 
portions of their place still in their hands, street by street and 
house by house.” Ibid., p. Sg. To attack such an army with the 
force he had then under his command, Sir Colin rightly deemed 
full of imminent peril and danger. “ An order was consequently 
issued, that all ivere not only to depart, but to depart at once.” 
Ibidy p. 8g. Moreover after clear observation of facts and inci¬ 
dents, he set forth his emphatic opinion on the spot “that the 
annexation of Oude Vvas an impolitic measure and unpopular with 
all classes.” Gubbin’s Mutinies in Oude, p. 4.11. 

‘ How and when the evacuation was to be effected, absorbed 
the attention, of the officers. At last it was settled that 
under the cover of darkness, the garrison would secretly .depart 
in.order to avoid, exciting suspicion of the bnemy. Preparatory 
to the abandonment of the residency, the guns that had belen 
Worth bringing were removed, others and too many of them 
were destroyed. On the night of the 19th, the King^s treasury’^ 
amounting to about Rs. 23,00,000* which had* been safely pre- 
Setved through all the peril of tlm past six months, the women, 
diildren, the wounded and the state prisoners Strongly guarded, 
were- safely transferred to the Gommander-in-Chiefs camp at 
IDilkliusha.' The retirement of the garrison itself cotnmeiiced aF 
midnight under- coVer of 'Sit Oolin^s out-posts. Outram oh’ 
SWord tn hand, and surrounded by his staff was tbe'last' 
to leave the position he had hitherto so nobly and herotcelly* 
“'I^e tear guard of the retiring garrison marched put 
of .the vesiaency quietly and cautiously, leaving the lighto 

buraingt and the geherat aspect of the place su^h as tb' 
l^diexcittng suspicion bf*fhe enemy.” Ball’s History 'the 
Jbtdlkd yet, a, p, pii While the rebels On theii* part 
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seeing the fight and fire$ still burning and no particulat* change 
in the general aspect of the place, thought the residency still 
occupied.” Martin's Indian Empire^ VoL ii, p. 4ftp Thus dex¬ 
terously and with great finesse completely deceiving the encmyy 
the English General extricated the beleagured garrison from ai 
dangerous and critical position. Unhappily the. general satis¬ 
faction at this opportune deliverance was clouded by the death 
of Sir H. Havelock. He expired on the 24th of December 
at Dilkhusha of dysentry, frpm which he had been suffering 
for some time past. A more Christian and devout a leader was 
pevei' found at that time. All in the. camp mourned his loss.) 
Leaving at Aiumbag 4,000 troops under Outram, the Commandert 
in*Qhief with the large numbers of women, children, the wounded 
and the treasury started for Cawnpore. Thence on the 3rd 
December, he removed them to Allahabad, where the steamer 
Madras awaited to convey them to Calcutta. At last they found 
shelter in the heart of the British metropolis, amidst the rejoic¬ 
ings of the sympathetic and peaceful inhabitants. 

CHAPTER VI. 

The Anarchy, 

The insurgents on the other hand discovered too late Ihe 
ruse under which their enemy had given them the slip. Furious 
at thus having been baffled, tiiey rushed in a body into the 
deserted residency enclosure, and gave a full display of their 
irrascibla spirit, by the wanton destruction of whatever had been 
left by the Europfi^ns. The wrath especially of the Delhites,. 
Jjenevv no bound. Their leader too the redoubtable Moulovie, a 
^nadc leader of consummate ability, fanned this rancourous 
spirit against the Europeans amidst his adherents, by preachr 
ing the annahilating theory of his religion. This proved very 
fatal to- the mortal existence of Uie English captives still 
stationed at Lucknow. These helpless creatures had all along 
been lineantly treated by the accomplished Huzzrut Mahal. The 
fetters on the legs of the males had been removed, and a 
hospitable assylum offered to the females and the children. 
Fpr this she had been taken to task. The Moulovie by some 
Plie^ns being informed of these facts, had sent one of his inen 

ai^ertahi whether the prisoners had been unfettered, 
jftppri^ed, of^ this, the Begum’s courtiers, “ bribing handsomely 
the induced him to report to the Moulovie that the feftem 
fejtd ftot discontinued.” Hutchison’s Narrative of the 

in Oude, p. 22Sy Now noticing that tlie opportmiity 
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of wreaking their vengeance on the inmates of the residency 
house frustrated, the Belbites instigated hy the Moulovie 
solemnly vowed to be avenged on the European captives for 
their disappointment. Accordingly they rushed to the Kaiser>« 
bag, and demanded that the English prisoners should be given 
up to them. To the honour of womanhood, the demand was 
imperatively refused by the Begum Huzzrut Mahal, so far as 
the females were concerned, *and they were immediately taken 
under her care in the zenana of the palace." Ball's History of 
the Indian Mutiny^ Vol. ii, p. ^4. With the men it was 
different, the ferocious soldiery carried them away, and ** without 
allowing them a moment for preparation, tied them to guns 
and blew them into fragme| 4 s>” Ihid^ p. p/. The victims of 
this attrocious act of vengeance were Sir Mount Stuart Jackson, 
Captain Orr, Lieutenant Burnes, and Sergeant Martin. 

Fortunately for the English, when unity dnd discipline on 
the part of the enemy might have proved fatal to their last 
hold in Oude, discord, disunion and jealousy grew rampant 
in its ranks. The Oude leaders instead of making an united and 
vigorous effort to drive Sir James Outram from Alambag, before 
the reconquest of Oude by the Commander-in-Chief, frittered 
away their energies in petty and frivolous dissensions. Foremost 
among them was the redoubtable Moulovie, who notwithstand¬ 
ing his undoubtel ability, ill concealed his pretensions of aiming 
at the throne of Oude, though nominally professing allegiance to 
Brijis Kudder’s rule. This remarkable man was known to the 
authorities as Ahmed Shah. His personal description had by 
no means been prepossessing. " A tall, lean, muscular man, with 
thin jaws, long thin lips, high aquiline nose, deep set, large 
dark eyes, beetle brows, long beard,, and coarse black hair, 
failing in masses over his shoulders.*' A short time before the 
mutiny, he had been noticed travelling through the Korth-Western 
Provinces on a mission ostensibly religious, But secretly foments 
ing and ventilating sedition throughout his career. He had been 
more than once apprehended on suspidon, but his extreme finesse 
and dexterity often enabled him to come out unscathed. During 
the outbreak of the rebellion, he headed the rebels at 
Fyaabad and hastened to join the Begum, with a considerable 
force, chiefly composed of the Delhi mutineers, to fight Ottt as 
l^e itileged, the cause of this Begum and the country, donseioua 
of bis own influence over the soldiery, he publicly acted in a high^ 
handed and dictatorial fashion. His attitude towards the Queen 
^Cb^r by degrees became insolent and disrespectful, To cuU 
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rninate the height of his audacious presumption^ he at last publicly 
set up a throne of his ovvn in rivalry to that of Brijis Kudder. 
This so irritated the Begum, that he was at last thrown into 
prison by her orders. Even for a time, his adherents, the 
Delhites, had to murmuring acquiesce in this merited chastise* 
ment of their leader. He had to suffer this confinement only for 
a time. The change in the affairs of the country since the 
relief of the garrison by Sir Colin, was ascribed by his adherents 
to his detention; and the unfortunate Begum, to appease the 
licentious soldiery, had to release him. 

Another misfortune of no less magnitude, which befell her 
Government at that period, was the declaration of Maun Sing 
against her Government. This rei 4 arkable person traced his lineage 
to the proud and Aery Rajpoot clan and had been conspicuous 
during the Nawabi rule, as a refractory baron of the Nizamut, 
holding 761 villages under his direct control. Such had been bis 
power and influence that in 1854 he completely routed the 
bigotted Mussalman troops of the Nizamut, in their base and 
cowardly endeavour to profane the sacred temples of Ajodhya by 
forcible intrusion into them. *Ut was commonly believed that 
Maun Sing had then declared, that but for the support the king 
would be sure to receive from the British, he would have marched 
to Lucknow, destroyed the Mahomedan dynasty and established a 
Hindu Government in its place.'^ An account of the Mutinies 
in Oude and of the Siege of the Lucknow Residency^ by Martin 
Richard GubbinSt p. 2pj. Under the auspices of the foreign 
rule, Maun Sing’s immunities and prerogatives, which he had since 
' been enjoying, were questioned. At the summary settlement which 
followed in the wake of the annexation he lost every village 
Parliamentary Papers on Mutinies^ March iSth, rSjS, p, j. 
'** He was chased out of bis estates by a regiment of the company's 
cavalry, upon a plea,of*default in payment of a head-rent or assess¬ 
ment to govern.imint, which he objected to as enormous and un¬ 
just.” Ball’s History of the Indian Mutiny^ Vol. ii, p. 
Patiently bearing this affront, he seemed to live in peace and con¬ 
tentment in one of his residences near Fyzabad, when on the 
breaking out of the mutiny in 1657, it was deemed prudent to 
place him under arrest, At that time he was upon the most 
amicable terms with the English authorities, and had offered 
to secure the safety of the women and children of the station, 
$ntbe event of their being imperilled.** However *‘Maun Sing's 
revenge lor the unprovoked wrongs was indeed magnanimous ,* he 
had no sooner been released from captivity, than be exerted 
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liimself to provide for tho safety of English fugitives from Fy- 
zaba l.”. Unmindful of his onvn personal danger, he sheltered^ 
the helpless fugitives under his hospitable rodf, and succeeded 
9,t last after many difficulties to forward them to Allahabad in 
safety. Not long after this Maun Sing collecting a large body of 
troops advanced towards Lucknow, to rescue the widow of hi? 
uncle, the late Raja Bakteear Sing, who had been siezed there by 
the rebels. It was an imminent and perilous task for him, an# 
siezing the. opportunity of the sepoy’s attention being drawQ 
to bar the advance of tlie English at Alumbag, he succeeded ia 
rescuing his aunt and removing her at once 40 mites off Lucknowr 
in a;safe and secure station. Learning thence tliat the rebe 1 ]S 
were defeated, and that the Elritish w*ere about to disgrace hi^ 
majesty’s seraglio, he at once marched towards Lucknow to save 
the honor of the Royal ladies. Telegraphic Official Despatch' 
resjiecting Maun Sing, dated 21st October t8g8.. Proceeding 
tO ;the scene of action Maun Sing took no active operations 
against the English* Mr. Rees who had been then present in 
the residency enclosure bore testimony to this fact by remark¬ 
ing that “during the whole of the siege his troops (io,o0o in: 
number) never aided the other insurgents in their operations, 
against us ; but preserved a sort of armed neutrality.” Personal 
Narrative of t/te Siege of Lucknow, p. 26$. 

• Maun Sing lost no time in intimating the English of hie 
friendly .attitude, by noting ■“ that he never intended to go to 
Lucknow at all, had not the Ranee of the late Raja Bukteear 
Sing, had been seized there by the rebels. He went with Mr* 
pubbins’ (of Benares) sanction to rescue her; he could nof;. 
get away until all the rebels opposed the British* at AJum*> 
hagb ; he seized this opportunity of. rescuing her, making every 
^rarigement to move back twenty''SPSs from Lucknow. He 
swears on his oath,.' up to this time he did not connect himself* 
with' the ifebels.- He suddenly heard tlie rebe^s-..were defeated, 
and the British attacking tiie palace, were about to disgrace 
lus-maje^y’s seraglio. He at once marched to-protect it, >for 
^*had eaten the king^s salt. If the general views with justice; 

actions, he will see Uiat Ire did not join the labels.. -He 
|:^tected 'the British authorities in his district, and couldUitpt 
j^p himself from protecting the king’s honour,’* In 
WAS iofojrmedj.that he ought to have known,.that Uie Britiah 
to yrtmren and childr^ however humble their rank 
|V«s a^lso told to withdraw his troops at^d return to bis estate^^if he 
£<BAlly:frjeh'dIy to the English, '..Telegraphic Official.. Des^atchy 
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October 2ist^ This was all that Mauo Sing had from the 

Government. No assurance was even offered to him that, in the 
event of his immediately complying with the government demand, 
he would be rewarded or his estates would be returned to him; 
However Maun Sing showed his high-minded disinterestedness b/ 
yielding to the government request, and before retiring from 
Lucknow, magnanimously offered the English general to escort 
the woriien, children and the wounnfled of the residency enclosure 
to Cawnpofe with his 10,000 men. The government could not 
accept the chivalrous offer of that lordly baron of Oude. Some¬ 
what dissatisfied, therefore, he returned to h« stronghold at ShaJi- 
gunge. Thence Mehidhi Hossain, a faithful and high-spirited 
officer of the Begum, summoned him to join the cause of the 
Begum, but he stoutly refused to do so. Such was the attitude 
of that great baron, whose conduct throughout reflected a glow 
of chivalrous disinterestedness and recklessness of personal 
safety, that eminently distinguished him from the other barons of 
Oude. To a distant observer it might appear possible, that 
whatever seemed doubtful or unfriendly on the part of this 
powerful chief, could have fairly been attributed to the distrust 
of him unworthily manifested at the early stage of the revolt, 
hnd never entirely concealed even in the face of his most 
generous and disinterested services.” Ball’s History of the 
Indian Mutiny, Vol. ii, p, j<?3. 

' Such disaffections, followed by hostile and intestine feuds, 
which raged in the camp and the court of the rebel government, 
rendered its position truly critical. This was more so, when oa 
All sides around them^ frowned irresistible might and insatiable: 
wrath. The Commander-io-Chief had left Oude in March 1857; 
leaving Outram at Alumbagh with a small force. A vigilant and 
astute warrior like the illiiiitriousKumar Sing, the intrepid Luchmee 
Bai, or the redoubtable Yantia Topee, would have taken the utmost 
advantage of..-the isolated and weak position of Outram, and 
would have attacked him before the arrival of the Commander- 
in-Chief. Fortunately for the English, the Oude loaders in 
their mighty efforts to have a precedence over their co-adjot0#9,’ 
ifllowed Outram in his position to remain • unmolested; The 
ratelligent Muzzrut Mahal “ with prayers and tears, besought the 
dhiefs to drive Outram from the Alumbag before the main attny^ 
ahohid join him ” Afarttn’s Indian Empire, VoL «, p, 4fy. Thia' 
had»tt partial effect- ol rousing the rebel leaders from their un*- 
pardof^le and unaccountable inactivity and lithargy. dn 
i6th of June a fanatic leader, representing the monkey god Blami^ 
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man, with a disorderly band and making a great uproar led an 
attack against the English position, which as usual resulted in its 
total discomfiture^ After this fitful and feeble effort, the army 
again relapsed to its original supineness and inactivity, disturbed 
only by intestine feuds and rancourous strifes, to the great disgust 
and apprehension of the helpless Begum» 

On the night of the 24th February 1858, the inimical feelings 
between the Delhi and Oude- sepoys broke out into a fierce 
encounter, which, but for the opportune intervention of the 
accomplished Begum, would have assumed a very dangerous 
aspect. Convinced of the mighty evil of this disaffection and 
disunion in her camp, she hastened to convene a durbar, and 
while indignantly harangneing it, laying special stress on its 
inertness and stupidity before an avenging army thundering at 
their very gates, “ she suddenly tore the veil from her beautiful 
face, and denounced her astonished hearers for their indifference 
to the wrongs and sufferings of their country-women.” Martin's 
Indian Empire^ Vol. ii, p. 47^, Shortly after this, the intrepid 
princess was found on the morning of the 25th on her state ele- 
phant with the infant Brijis Kudder, encouraging the rabble hordes 
by her precedence and example to a vigorous attack against Alum- 
bagh. But all her efforts and exertions, to fire up the drooping 
spirit of the soldiery proved unavailing. The cowardly band gave 
way in an encounter which lasted only for five minutes. To 
fight out her cause with such a disorderly and riotous band, 
seemed to her already perturbed mind a task boarding on im-^ 
possibility, when tidings had already reached her of the ap* 
proach of the Commander-in>Chief of British India with a huge 
army, backed this time by the Lion of the North, the Illustrious 
Commandant of Nepal. She could not for a moment rely on an 
army so dastardly and disorganized. To her grief and dismay she 
h arnt that desertions in large numbers had been taking place every 
day in her rank, when the onslaught of the avenging army was 
about to burst forth on her doomed capital with pitiless severity. 
Even Mamoo Khan on whom her special favor and affection 
were lavished at last grew insolent and insubordinate. Mehidht 
Hossain only rendered himself conspicuous, by remaining true to 
the cause he bad espoused. ** At a glance noticing die impossibility 
of maintaining Lucknow, against the avenging hordes, with<^l^ 
licattered rabble she had in Oude, the grieved and injured,chieftida* 
odsf declared of putting an end to her trembled existence by po^umciv! 
instead of gracing the triumphal car of the victorious enemyi^*^ 
BiMH Hutary of the Indian Mutiny^ Vol, >», /. i 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

Jung Bahadoor and the reconquest of Lucknow. . 

When dissensions and party spirit distracted the camp and 
court of Huzzrut Mahal, Sir Colin Campbell had been making 
huge preparations to destroy thoroughly the armed populace, 
which had so long set at naught the supremacy of Britain. On 
the other side, for the furtherance of the British Contmandant’s 
plan, the redoubtable soldier of Nepal had also been advancing 
at rapid strides from his impregnable mountain fastness scatter¬ 
ing and dispersing the rebels on the way. As early as the 
month of May, Jung Bahadoor had placed the whole military 
resources of Nepal at the disposal of the illustrious ruler, 
on whose enlightened and generous regime then rested the 
destiny , of British rule in India. This offer, so noble and 
opportune. Lord Canning could not but accept with heartfelt 
and grateful thanks. Immediately after this, 3,000 Goorkhas 
were despatched into the British territory near Gorukhpore. 
The arrival of these hardy and brave soldiers was the signal 
for the disperson of the rebels stationed there and in the 
neighbouring station. Learning the threatened state of 
Azimgarrh, where about 8,000 rebels mustered, 1,200 Goor¬ 
khas with 2 guns marched, under the leadership of Colonel 
Samshere Sing, from Jaunpore on the i8th of September I857, 
at 10 A.M., and reached Azimgarrh in the evening at 6 o’clock, 
thus traversing a space of about 40 miles in 8 hours. Not 
finding the rebels there, the brave soldiers were somewhat 
disappointed; subsequent intelligence, however, revealed that 
the rebels on the approach of their formidable antagonists had 
decamped from iLzimgarrh and were now encamped at Mandura, 
a village ten miles off the station. The gallant Samshere Sing 
set out the next morning with his small army to give the 
enemy battle. Though the rebels were strongly posted and 
far outnumbered his army, yet nothing daunted, the intrepid 
Nepal officer, forming his little band into five columns, dashed to 
the strong position of the enemy “ with terrible impetuosity.” 
Ball's History of the Indian Miitinvy Vol. ii^ p. 16^. ‘'Their 
onslaught,” remarks Colonel Malleson, “ w^as so fierce that in 
ten minutes the rebels were in full flight..” The victors counted 
as trophy three brass guns captured from the enemy, besides 
atlaiaingAhe glory of mixing the enemy's ammunition with theirs. 
Thii’glofiods victory cost the Goorkhas only two men and 
twei^tj|r>8ue<.wounded; whereas on the side of tlie rebels, in killed 
Md'WQuitded some 200 men had rolled on the battle fieldj 
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After the victory of Mandtiri, tlie heroic band on the 29tlj 
destroyed Atrolia, a strong-hold of the celebrated baron of 
Oude, Beni Madho. -The nekt day, the heroic Samsliere Bing 
with only i,ioo of his brave soldiers encountered at Chanda a 
reT>el force of about 5,000 men, strongly posted with a battery 
of 7 guns. After a lierce and obstinate contest the rebels gave 
way before the irresistible attack of the enemy leaving on the 
field four guns and 300 men slain, The victory was dearly 
purchased,—Lieutenant Colonel Madan Maun Sing and eleven 
soldiers were killed, besides fifty-nine men wounded. The 
gallantry and heroism of those hardy mountaineers knew no 
bounds. It is related of l.ieutenant Gamblin Sing that “ single- 
handed he took a gun, cutting down five of the artillery men, 
and wounding and driving away two others,” This valiant 
officer bore on his strong-built person, as badges of honour and 
glory, several wounds. These meritorious deeds of the Nepalese 
detachment, led the British Government to appreciate fully the 
value of such assistance ; and the fact that the British territory 
was still liable to invasion, and that the British troops, though 
strong enough to repel an isolated attack, were not .strong 
enough to defend the whole frontier, and might be forced nndet 
certain circumstances, to fall back on Benares, induced the 
Government of India to conclude with the Nepal Governtnent 
a new arrangement, the consequence being that Jung Baha- 
door had immediately to proceed to the scene of action, 
with a fine selected army of 9,000 veterans." Col. Malleson’s 
History of the Indian Mutiny. 

On the 23rd of December 1857^ Jung Bahadoor with his 
valiant soldiers entered the British territory, and on the 5th - 
of January 1858, attacked a large number of insurgents at 
Gorukhpore. Disheartened, and divided of purpose, the rebels 
fled in utter route before these hardy and invincible mountaineers 
leaving 7 guns and more than 200 men dead on the field. 
Advancing in his irresistible carrier atKl removing evecy 
obstacle met in his way, the great warrior of Nepal arrived at- 
Ambarpore on the 25th of February. The place though strongly 
garrisoned failed to sustain the furious onslaught of the 
Nepalese. Beating and dispersing successively the enemy lii 
several engagements, Jung Bahadoor at length directed his tnarch 
against the capital of Oude to assist the Commander-in-dhlef 
in its. redtictipn.^ V He joined Sir Colin Campbell oh the night 
of the 4tlj ,March, having in thirteen days, marched a'hundfttl' 
and thirty miles/beaten an eneitiy immensely superipr in 
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general actions, and captured thirty-four pieces of ordnance, 
with the small loss of thirty-seven officers and men killed and 
wounded,” MallesotCs History of the Indiart Mutiny. This 
reinforcement, so necessary and opportune, enabled the British 
^commandant to extend his plan of operations on the succeeding 
days. With such vigour and ability he carried out the instruc¬ 
tions of Sir Colin Campbell that one after another all the 
enemy’s positions and strongholds, from Hie Charbagh up to 
the residency with the gun and stores, fell into his hands. 

The position of Huzzrut Mahal now assumed an aspect, which 
might have daunted even the fearless hearts of the sterner sex. On 
one side the huge army under the immediate command of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of India, on the other side, the intrepid warriors of 
Nepal under the redoubtable Jung Bahadoor, proceeded con¬ 
jointly to measure their arms against the army of the Begum, 
weakened by furious internal dissensions and cowardly desertions. 
The position of the Begum had now been one of extreme em¬ 
barrassment, With the rabble and the mere farce of an army, she 
would have to contend with the mighty veterans of the Punjab, 
Nepal .#nd Europe. The Delhites, foremost in every act of 
wanton cruelty and military insubordiii.ition, now trembled for- 
their safety. When national spirit of the people was thus distract¬ 
ed by the seriousness of surrounding circumstances, the genius of 
the heroic Huzzrut Mahal shone resplendent; Unmindful of her 
own comforts and danger, she animated her adherents by her 
glowing and fervent love of her country, and her indefatigable 
activity and zeal. She appealed to tlie hearts of the chiefs, remind¬ 
ing them of wliat illimitable sufferings and profound distress, their 
late ruler’s daughters, sisters, and wives had been victims to after the 
destruction of their native independence. Thousand times belter 
it was, she said, to die for the defence of their country, than to see 
before their eyes delicate princesses insulted and rudely turned out 
of their habitations, and their private properties arbitrarily con¬ 
fiscated. Touched to the heart by this appeal, the flowers of the 
landad aristocracy of Oude, though despondent, flocked round the 
standard of their chfeftainess, to fight out with their lives the 
cause which had well nigh become desperate. 

The grand army, which ranged under the standard of Sir 
Colin avenge the affronts inflicted on the banner of England, 
hi Oude, numbered about 25,000 veterans, not to speak of the non- 
combatants, which mustered about 60,000. The immense park of 
artillery, consisting of 200 pieces heavy ordnance, covering a 
;i»pace of about 400 yards, with never-ending train of stores and 
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baggages, presented a spectacle which had seldom been met with 
in the annals of Anglo-Indian warfare. This huge army strength¬ 
ened further by 15,000 veterans of Nepal, thundered at the 
gates of Lucknow on the 2nd of March. Before the combined 
onslaught of these renowned warriors, the enemy lost one by one 
all their strong and salient positions. To co-operate with the 
chief in the attack, Outram sallied out of Alambagh, and engaged 
the attention of the enemy near the palace and the river.. 
Gradually almost all of the enemy’s outposts were carried by 
irresistible dash and extraordinary bravery, by the Sikhs, the 
Goorkhas and the Highlanders, the bravest, the best, and the 
most puissant troopers that ever combined under one standard. 
Nothing daunted by the reverses of her armies, the Begum rallied! 
her shattered arms for the defence of Kaisherbag and the 
palace. The resistance met with by the victors in these places was 
stout and obstinate. After a bombardment of 8 hours several 
breaches were effected in the walls of the Begum’s palace; 
they being judged practicable an assault was ordered in three 
points. The defenders, animated by the example and words of 
their fearless princess, who ever since the seize had been foremost 
in sharing with them all the horrors of war, by unflinching fell! 
fighting in their posts. The sepoys defended themselves with 
desperate courage from court to court, *from building to building, 
from room to room. Alive or wounded, they were all mer¬ 
cilessly bayoneted, and after the fight the palace offered the 

• most hideous spectacle. In its chambers of horrors, the waded: 
garments of the dead caught fire, and piles of corpses were 
burning, ennitting nauseous odours; more than ^00 bodies were 
thrown into the deep ditch surrounding the palace, a vast tomb 
unwittingly constructed by the sepoys for themselves.” Valva* 
teen’s the English and India^p. 2^8. 

The only stronghold that now remained for the sepoys to de¬ 
fend was the Kaisherbagh. They had regarded it as thdr citadel, 

. and here the main portion of their army had been concentrated* 

• Against this superb and magnificent structure, the pondisrons 
.artillery of the English had opened a heavy and destructivse fire 
on the nth. The bombardment lasted up to the 14th ; ^ahd the 

• destruction of life and property it caused, told heavily^ oil the 
morale of the oppressed and wearied defenders. The iadcmitabl^ 
.Begum was however seen in the places most exposed la the 
shells and bombs of the enemy, animating by her fearlcssnessi 
Jtnd glowingnwocdst the drooping spirit oS her army. All, l|OW*;) 
ever, was of no avail, the terrific bombardment for ever dttnlfhir 
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lated the proud hearts, on whose fidelity and courage she had 
calculated the recovery of Lucknow. On the 14th, finding further 
maintenance of Kaisherbag against the converging assault of the 
overwhelming enemy impossible, the Begum and her adherents 
with heavy hearts evacuated the position, which they had 
so stubbornly defended, with such ability and dexterity that 
it took some time before the avenging army became cognizant 
of it. In their hurry they forgot to take with them all the princesses 
of the royal family. Thus left forlorn some of these amiable 
and innocent creatures, frightened by the din and tumult of the 
terrible bombardment, entered pell-mell into a small room of the 
zenana and barred its doors, fondly hoping that these fragile 
barriers were proof against the entry of the enraged victors, 
which they feared more than the ingress of shells and bombs. 
Their consternation knew no bounds when the doors of the zenana 
were forced in, and a discharge of musketry instantly laid low 
for ever in the ground before them, three royal ladies and ayouth* 
ful prince of 20 years, who had also been there. An officer for¬ 
tunately arriving at this moment stopped the firing and conducted 
the poor princesses trembling for their lives and honor to a place of 
safety. The generous Commander-in-Chief being apprised of 
this, took immediate measures for their protection. 

On the i6th Sir James Outram having received instructions 
to clear Chutter Manzil,'the palace of the king Mattee Mahal 
Badshabag, the ruins of the residency and some building 
near the righit bank of the*river Goomty, vigorously proceeded 
with their bombardment. Now it happened that the Begum 
after leaving Kaisherbag, had taken her position in one of those 
buildings near the river side. To suspend the enormous loss 
of human lives, which the bombardment caused before her eyes 
in<<||^ few hours, she appealed to the generous hearts of the bayards 
of India. In reply to which she was invited **to come in and 
surrender herself to the Government;^' at the same time to 
facilitate and render safe her movement for that purpose, the 
attack on the stone bridge for a time was suspended. The time 
l^iven for her coming in and capitulating expired, stiH the Begum 
did not come ; it soon became evident *'that her majesty either- 
COuld not or would not trust herself into the hands of the English 
generals." BalTs History of the Indian Mutiny^ VoL ii, p. 9$6, 
The English artillery again roared aloud, and the shells and 
horr:ible missiles of war were again directed against the doomed 
buildings. Unable to sustain the fury of the attack the defenders 
;,j^vacuated them, and sougjit safety by endeavouring to escape by 
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the bridges across the river. A mass of fugitives, horsemen, 
infantry, women and children of every age and rank, huddled 
together pell-mell to reach the opposite side. To add to their 
horror and confusion, the grapes of the British guns at that time 
committed fearful havoc in this confused and tangled mass of 
human multitudes. Ibid, p. 2^6. 

On the morning of the 17th, further instructions from the 
chief arrived at the camp of Outrani, to take possession of a 
large isolated building, near the river side on the extreme west. 
It was indeed a task imminent and hazardous, as the enemy 
having rallied had concentrated their might in that direction. 
Fortunately at that moment, the cheering sound of bugle announced 
the arrival of the redoubtable Jung Bahiidoor with his fearless 
soldiers in that direction. The sepoys in large numbers gave him 
a stout opposition, and took up a strong position in their front. 
Not caring about the superior numbers of the enemy, the intrepid 
Jung made a dash against them by turning their flank, and di.spers- 
ed them with fearful loss capturing 10 guns. “ By this fortunate 
result, Sir James Outram was enabled to open communications 
halfway across the city.” Ibid, p. 256, On the following day, 
the i8th, the victorious Jung had again to encounter the enemy 
near Charbagh bridge. Though the sepoys far outnumbered 
the Goorkhas, and kept up a tremendous fire of musketry, still 
the brave soldiers of Nepal carried everything beb^re them, 
with scarcely any loss to their party. The sepoys were dis¬ 
persed, and the suburbs adjacent to 4 lie much contested bridge 
were occupied. “By this operation, which was effected with 
a gallantry that elicited the warm encomium of the Cora- 
mander-in-Chief, the Goorkhas obtained possession of an im¬ 
portant quarter of the town lying between the palaces and the 
canal, and added seventeen guns, of various calibre, tO'jSie 
trophies already won from the disheartened and desparing rebels.” 
BalPs History of the Indian Mutiny, Vol. it, p. 2^>^. In this 
victorious enterprise, the Nepal commandant rescued Mrs. Orr 
and Miss Jackson from their captivity. Thus with the bold an<f 
admirable strategy of the two generals, and the combined mights 
of Nepal, Europe and the Punjab, Lucknow was reconquered. 


G. L. DE, B.A, 
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A CT]ILD\S FIRST KNOWLEDGE OF DEATH. 

The haunting records of a far off clime. 

Read through the mist of years, bfing back to me 
One diead dark night of sleepless memory, 

When all the silences of th’spectral time. 

And strange house-noises of a fitful chime. 

And huge waves swashing on a view-less lea. 

And high winds soughing in a feath’ry tree, 

To my awed ears intoned a most weird rhyme. 

And in a well-known bed, a well-known face 
Waked not but slept, and all the house Avas hushed. 

And through the slow-drawn horrors of the night 
The dear-bought knowledge of his fallen race, 

On the distraught child’s throbbing fancy rushed, 

• With fearful sense of death's imperious might. 

Day dawned at length without surcease of pain. 

In dazed bewilderment the infant saw 
What followed, diverse rites of solemn awe. 

And half unconscious-of the linked chain 
Of weird events, he dimly felt the stain 
Of primal doom,-the grim old law 
That must each life in swift progression draw. 

For dread fulfilment down tli'abysmal main. 

That fateful day and many days thereafter 
Were blurred to the child’s eye with mist of tears 
Unshed, or shed with ill-simulate laughter. 

Lest loving hearts should guess forbidden fears. 

The ache remained with knowledge half attained : 

It was despair w'hen certitude was gained. 


.,SYED HOSSAIN BILGE AML 
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UBVIEWS. 

Proceedings of the Indian Industrial Association for the yeaf 
t8g6y edited by Dinanath Ganguliy Calcutta. 

The Indian Industrial Association is expected to do great 
good to the country. Babu Dinanath Ganguli, of Halishahar, 
though a reformer by nature, takes some interest in the cultiva> 
tion of the Indian Industries. This book, if book it may be 
called, contains many interesting, if not disgusting lectures on 
such subjects as “Printing Ink,” “How I became an agricul¬ 
turist,*' &c., &c. The rules and regulations of the Association 
will be found in it. 

Price Current and Catalogue of Homoeopathic Medicines, &*c.^ 
&c.f C. Ringer <Sr* Co., Dalhousie Square, East., Cal* 
cutta, t8qq. 

C. Ringer & Co. is a Medical Establishment of ten years 
standing, and is a welUknov.'n firm. Besides a rough Catalogue 
of the Medicines, this pamphlet contains directions for the treat* 
ment of common complaint. Once we consulted these directions 
but our comprehension wandered lost over the pages of this Price 
Current. None the less we are gratified to have this copy from 
which some benefits may be derived by men other than medical. • 

Tarita Ganana jyr Ready-recfoner, by Rameshwar Nath, C.E.^ 
Retired Engineer, P* W. D.,,Calcutija, Canning Library, i8p6. 

We are charmed by the excellent printing and the getting 
up of this useful work. ' In these days of dire cramming (intel¬ 
lectual famine) thisiid>ook will stand, in good stead of our young 
graduates. This book has the merit of its being what it professes 
to be; tarit, ready in all its aspects. Taking into consideration 
the tide of the time, the intellectual attainments of the people, 
and the ardour with which the authors are patronised, it, seems to 
us that Babu Rameshwar Nath will make a good bargain if be 
can satisfy the angels of the Text Book Committee. The book is 
sure to produce a steady income to its creator if the Cfiminittee** 
Gods be really propitiated, ' 
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UTTABA-CHA RITAM: 

Utlara-Cliarita" is undoubtedly one of the finest dramas 
in Sanskrit. Time, the austere critic of merit, has proved it. 
Whatever be the age of Bliavabhuli, he appeared at least seven 
centuries ago. That the drama luw been preserved all along is 
the undoubted test of its “hidden manna." It describes the latter 
part of Rama’s life. The finst part as far as Rama’s installation 
on the throne is described in “ Mahavira'Charita." The source of 
the plot is mainly the Uttarakanda of Ramayana. The dramatist 
Has deviated from the story of Valmiki in some points. The 
deviation in “ Uttara-Charila^* is not so great as in “ Vira- 
Charita," We will notice it by and bye* From traditioiv 
and the evidence of hiS* own works, it appears that Bhava> 
bhutPs “Vira-Charita" had not received a cordial reception. 
Perhaps, he was unjustly lashed by the critics. Conscious of 
his own powers as he was,^ he could no.t be s||||ppressed like Keats 
by unjust censure. Quietly and confidently lie asserted his power 
butt did not indulge in brutal retaliation like Drydcn or Pope 
who spoiled their genius in invectives. He simply trumpeted 
'his own glory and refused to be shackled by artificial rules 
©f rhetoric. In “Uttara-Charita” he breaks the rule of in- 
frodneing a This he has' done in “Vira-Charita” top. 

Hhf:>«%«alati-Madhava,” however, does not honour the rule in 
thi’breach. In “ Uttara-Charita’’ the dramatist bows down to 
,ifehe f^cpptors of pld.-—especially Valmiki—the feeder of hi* 
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poetic geniub Vyasa and Vdltniki are the nevei-failing sources 
of poetic inspiidtion in this land as Homer and Viigii in Europe. 
Almost all our poets and dramatists take their subjects from 
Mahabharata and Ramayana. Bha\abhuti, from the first, is 
confident that the immortal goddess of speech would be his it i# 
instinctive to notice the attitude of Kalidasa and that of Bhava< 
bhuti towards the public. Kalidasa could never say 
C?fl or, 

5|t!I 51: 

?13I >13lt5TS(»5l 

ii* 

Kalidasa introduces his Raghu-Vanca with a siinilai invocation. 
He pi ays the parents of the world foi obtaining w'ords and their 
meanings but does not, like Blia\abhuti, asseit ins unlimited sway 
over the language. 

It is a custom with the dramatists of India to give a pro 
logue. There they tell us something of themselves. In those 
days when the author's name could not appear on the title 
page, the dramatists indicated then names and residence and 
ancestors in the prologues as the epic poets did the same at the 
end of each canto. From the prologues w'e have some informa¬ 
tion of Bhavabhuti In that of Malali-Madhava, Bhavabhuti 
gives his parentage, sect and the subjects Ire had studied more 
fully than in Uttara-Chi^ta. He is a Ka9yapa. His title is 
Sreekantha. His fathir’ is Nilakantha. His grand-father is 
Yalta Gopala. Padfnapura in the Deccan is his home, &c. 
He himself says that he is well verged in the science of words 
and phrases.' In short, he is one to whom the goddess of 
Speech is as obedient as a wife. Every one knows the pridip 8e 
betrays in the introduction of Malati-AIadhava. Kalidasa U, 
on the other hand, very meek. In the prologue to 1\Iab'vi,kst| 
^niitia he asseits hia power with a befitling meekness. 

: SI 5tp( 

is uuiversatly admired 

^ Vidytiagara did not uudemtaud the aeusa of C'S h« 

'lifaiuilates it-wtboy kuovv its caui^. tncauing is,--what do they knowf, 
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After giving some ioformalion about the dramatist, the man¬ 
ager is, for the nonce, changed' into a contemporary of Rama. 
By this trick the dramatist introduces the subject. This does 
not betray the dramatic power of a great master. The gliding to 
the subject is neither so easy nor so happy as that of Kalidasa. 
When even young, Kalidasa shewed himself to be a master-artist, 
Kven in his Malavikagnimitra the gliding is etisier. That in his 
Sakuntala is inimitable and faf more artistic, vve may venture to say^ 
than that of Paradise Lost which is lauded so highly. In this 
matter of coming easily and happily from the prologue to the 
subject, Bhavabhuti is inferior to Sriharsha and even to Vatta 
Narayana. The prologue to the Jew of Malta or to Torilus and 
Cresida of Sliakespeare does not deserve the name Prastdvand. 
It is no better than a notice to the reader that such a play is about 
to be performed. The fact that it is a stage-representation is too 
patent. 

The manager is struck with wonder that there is no song, 
no dancing, no festivity, aithougli it is the time of the installation 
of Rama. A player comes and telfs him the reason of the 
silence. All who came to congratulate Rama have gone home. 
It was for satisfying them that the grand festival had been held. It 
was for pleasing them that the days had been full of unceasing 
mirth. The player has another news to give. He tell%that the 
tjueen-mothers have gone to the hermitage of their son-in-law 
on an invitation, with Va^ishtha and Arundhali—the prieit of 
RagbuV race and his wife—at the head. The manager has asked 
nothing, the player gives the news of his own accord. Surely^' 
here is a slight weakness of manner. The manager says—“ I am 
a foreigner and I know not the son-in-law.” A few minutes ago 
he lias assumed the status of an inhabitant of Ayodhya contem¬ 
porary; with Rama. The player tells him tliat king Da9aratha 
h^a daughter Cantd by niame, Lomapdda took her as aii adopt¬ 
ed child and married her to Rishya9rioga» RishyaQringa lias 
began a sacrifice that is to last for tivelve years. The queen- 
,mjiiherjfand Va9ishtha with his spouse have gone to the retreat of 

« shi on an invitation. Only Janaki, Rama and his brother, 
hind. The player is surely verbose. There is little n'eedoC 
us who is C 4 ntd, who Rishya9ringa, and who Lomapdda* 
rring the matter, however, we see art in it. Ramayana does' 
Uion the fact of the sojourn to- titft hermitage of Risfeya*» 
9 irlnga- Bhavabhuti sends the queen-mothers awty very rightly. > 
banish Sita with propriety when Kau9a!yd.i»' 
p^efent, but. oppose that unjust proceeding of Rama. ■ 
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iP^ama aprnd teri thousand years in happiness .with Sita. Here are 
the line# we take to be the source of Bliavabhuti's in spiral ion ;—f 

* * # * 
f CSl I 

II 

From such a slight hint to create such a noble scene 
bespeaks no ordinary genius. Where Valmiki is silent or brief* 
Bhavabhuti is creating ^ full. Where Valmiki is full, Bhavabhuti 
is explicit only so far as is absolutely needed. Kalidasa, too, does 
the same thing in “ Raghuvansa.’^ There are slokas in “ Raghuvan- 
sa ” that have condensed dozens of Valiniki’s chapters. But where 
Valmiki is totally silent, Kalidasa displays his poetic genius. 
The thirteenth canto—one of the finest productions of poetic 
genius—is Kalidasa’s own. So this grand and beautiful scene of 
Uttara-Charita is Bliavabhuti’s own. 

Sita is disconsolate at the departure of her father. Valmiki 
does not repre.sent her so. The Sita of Valmiki, surely, is more 
tender than Vyasa’a Draupadi. In Draupadi there is pride, 
thecliief element of Kshatriya character. In Sita, it is true, there 
is an indomitable energy, but it is clothed by female tenderness, 
Bhavabhuti softens Sita more. He makes her sad at the depar¬ 
ture of a father. The Kshatriya element, no doubt, Suffers. The 
same thing is seen in Vira-Charita. While maintaining the ideal 
pf Kshatriya spirit in Rama all along, he makes Sita wanting in it. 
Sita trembles at the news of Bhargava’s arrival, and tries to detain- 
Rama from a hand-to-hand fight with him. This is surely not 
worthy of a Kshatriya lady. The fact is, Bhavabhuti wants to 
bring down Sita from the lofty pedestal where Valmiki has 
placed her. Valmiki's Sita has her whole heart centred in.Rama. 
Even assuming the attitude of a judicial critic we may not tax 
Bliavabtipti if he inspires keen filial affection in Sita in addition to 
fl^r k^n love for Rama. 'Her filial affection is a standsrd^tiamca'* 
iare her grief at her repudiation. How' terrible is the abo^ of repu-. 
4!ati0h for ever to her who cannot bear the momentary separation 

father! Rama consolef^her. He says that her father cannot 
fprgcl tliei^. Janaka is ah Ahitagni royal sage; his lih^y » 
ciii^ad i>y thp oJbUgatory dutipsprescribed by the Shastras. In thia 
s^paecli every Word has a deep signification. He addresses Sll« 
iis “BcviVaideitiy The respect he has for the wife ia. well 
j^i^ited in tlie. word “Devi,? . TM, World 'tyakjchi,” shows 
it it is natural for the princess of the Videhaa. to be sad at 
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the departure of the king of the Vfclehas. Raiha says—Tliy 
superiors cannot forsake us.” What , a deep theaning in *thy* 
and ‘ us. ’ We cannot slop to show the signiBcation of each 
word. That is the business of an annotator. We simply 
draw the attention of the reader to the words of Bhava- 
bhuti. The sadness of Sita is not too dark to be dispelled. 
The poet uses the word (something more than ‘ un¬ 

easy ■') to exhibit the shade of her inenti^I gloom. How tender 
and natural is her answer to the words of consolation !* She 
knows that it is so, but still the separation of dear kinsmen is 
aching. Philosophers may say something ingenious against it, 
but nature is for Sita. Rama admits it but takes the help of philo¬ 
sophy to console her. " Since the events of the world piei'c©- 
the vitals,” says he “ the sage, giving up all sorts of desire, 
resides in forest. ” Such a talk is, we think, out of place 
here. The gloom of the hour does not justify such philosophis¬ 
ing. No one thinks it wrong when the disciple of Va^ishtha 
Comes to Aja and philosophises, 

The gloom of Aja’s mind justifies such philosophic conso¬ 
lation. If Sita was encompassed by a blind wall of gloom at 
the death of her father or of a dear kinsman, such philosophicf 
consolations by Kama would have been fit. Here there is a trace 
of weakness of execution. While they are talking thus, Bliava-i 
buti sends a chamberlain. He cannot harass the minds of the. 
spectator with the exhibition of gloom, and, therefore, the iieecl 
of sending the man. The Kanchuki, in Sanskrit dramas, is an 
old man, endued with many qualifications and skilful enough 
to accomplish all sorts of work. His chief characteristic is 
that on account of age, he has admittance into the royal seraglip^ 
Tins Kanchuki was in service during the days of Dacaratha^ 
Ho liitSj;Seen Rama a little boy, and probably has nurtured .hifUf 
He is accustomed to call him by name. Da^aratha is gone; 
Rama is king. All is changed but the Kanchuki’s babitf 
cannot be altered. He addresses Rama by the name he is 
acustomed to utter. The next moment he realises the present 
position of Rama. He is afraid of haviug addressed him 
in*' tire days of the prince’s youth. Yes, he lias cause of fear, 
Old «s he is, he knows the world.. He knows how young men, 
raised to new honours, are offended if , they are not address;^ 
by -their new -titles,. Have we not seen titular Maharajas and 
Raj^as and Rai Bahadoors inflamed with rage if not addressed hjr 
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Ih^ir n«\v distinetions ? The world is-the world. Man is 
This was the case in the days of Bhavabhuti and even in the days of< 
Hama as it is now. The chamberlain, for this reason, addresses . 
Rama properly as ‘*0 monarah.'* Rama smiks a little at this- 
conduct. What a noble answer comes from, him ! “ lievered one !. 
it befits the servants of my father to atldress me as Ramabhadra.. 
Speak, therefore, as you are accustomed to speak.” Nothing; 
short of such generosity would have befitted Rama. What a deep 
love for his father! Even the serva<its of his father’s days are ob-. 
jects of respect with him. We have spoken of Ihedeepisignificance 
of BhavaUmti’s words. Here, take the word “ Tita-parljana.” 
What a deep meaning! . He reveres the officers of the days of his; 
father. He camiot do the same as regards the servants of his own. 
days. For them he feels kindness. Again, he calls the servants, 
“■Parijana” (family-members), and regards them as such. Here is 
a standard for judging his fee1iiigs> towards his servants. 

The chamberlain gives lujii the news that Ashtavakra has 
come from the hermitage of. Risliyasringa. Bhavabhuti. has sent, 
the queen-mothers and Vagishtha theie. It is unnatural if they 
keep silence. The maternal affection of Kan^alya would not 
permit it. Va^rshtha too, the counsellor and preceptor of Raghu's 
race, cannot be at ease while young Rama, not thoroughly 
experienced in live office of ruling, is alone in Ayodhya. As soon- 
as Sita hears of Ashtdvakra,. she says—“ Husband, wliy is he 
detained?” Sita’s rc.spect for the Rishis cannot brook their 
detention. She is, again, eager to learn the news of the 
seniors. Her disconsolateoess is due, to a certain degree, to their, 
departure. No wonder that she is more impatient than Rama.- 
Rama orders tlie entrance of the Rishi. .AshlAvakra comes 
and gives him the Askis. Rama bows down.' is a custewm with 
ih« Hi-ndu King^ to bow down after the Brahmans have given 
them the Ashis, A titular Raj-a in Calcutta strictly insisted 
the observance of this^ custom. The formaliliOi cx^ 
changed, Asht&vakra takes his seat. ' Sita is eager to have 
|he news of the retreat. Moreover, woman is more forward 
in Asking for news of friends at a distance than man. Sita is, 
iksrefdire, the fiirst to open the conversation. She asks after the 
oir all the superiors and of Cantd. Rama then enquires 
nibjf' Ufcf 'pfbspei'ity of Rishyasringa. It is the duty of the king^ 
lb dhqtiire after the due accomplishment of the sacrinces of a 
klillhi. We cannot understand why he a;^ks. about the health of 
Cinti especially when Sita has already enquired of It.- So eager 
Ifiiiey are to hdl<lre the news of the hbrmitage tjmt they give 
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vakra no time to speak. Immediately after Rama's speech, Sita 
says—“Do they remember me?^* This is the question a woman 
puts. What a tenderness in it! Ashtivakfa now gels an oppor¬ 
tunity, and answers Sita first, for she has asked him first and twice* 
He says simply, “yes'^ for he cannot have the volubility of a 
female messenger. He then gives her the Ashis of Vagishtha, 
She has everything that can be wished. Born of the goddess 
Earth, nurtured by holy Janaka, she is daughter-ifi-iaw of Snrya’s 
race. Nothing can be wished to her save a heroic child. This en* 
viable happiness of Sita deepens, by comparison, the shade of that 
sorrow whose victim she would immediately be. Rama too wishes 
for a heroic child. He is exceedingly glad and confident that 
the prophecy will be fulfilled. The reason of his confidence ii? 

Clearly, the sense is that the old sages have a thorough conlrof 
Over nature. H. H. Wilson says that in Uttara-Charita there are 
somethings which cannot be found anywhere else. Of course, 

c»itC4f 

of Kalidasa is the source of Bhavabhuti’s 

I Bhavablniti’s line has a beauty of expression which 
is absent from Kalidasa's. For this, we think Bhavabhuti’s is 
so known and Kalidasa’s so obscure. What a reverence Rama' 
has for the old sages! Asht^vakra now gives a bit of news to 
Rama, for Rama ought to have his share. The news is that 
Arundhali and the queen-motliers have ordered Rama to gratify 
the cravings lor those particular edibles which Sita would now 
experience. That our Sastras which do not teach one to be a 
(henpecke^l^presci ibe the fulfilment of the longings of 
pregnancy, is due to the idea that the child i&, not fully deve-, 
loped if the cravings of the mother are not satisfied. - Rama is not, 
a Struma if he fulfils the wishes of Sita, The orders on Ramart 
to satisfy Sita's desires come from women. How nature^l 
is! 

^shtdvakra comes from Rishyasringa’s abode.: It would be im¬ 
proper if Rishyasringa has nothing to say. To Sita he sajts 
“ Thou art, O child, not brought here for thou art in an advanced- 
stage of conception. Child Rama too has been kept for thy satis^ 
faction. We w'lll see fhy lap filled with a boy.” It is thought 
unwise to take Sita away from the capital at that advanced stage 
of pregnancy* This Vould measure the cruelly and monstrosity of 
B 
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repudiating her in that slate. Here is the ^ey to Rama’s words— 

and to Sita’s C^l i 

The sad strain of Rama—Tit*I5tJ 
^tJ!5t is also here explained. At these words of 

Kishyasringa, Rama is glad. A smile lightens on his face. Bash¬ 
fulness, too, appears and his answer is sliort—“ So be it,” Satis¬ 
fied "with the news of the retreat, Rama now enquires if Vafisjitha 
has ordered anything, lie knows that Va^ishlha’s instructions 
are always beneficial to the kingdom. From the joys of health 
and home, from the most engrossing mirth, a turn to politics in its 
pure sense, to the welfare of the realm, is what can be expected 
from Rama. Ashtdvakra gives the orders of Va9ishtha in his 
words;—“We are detained by the saciifice of our son-in-Iaw’. 
Thou art young. The kingdom too is green. Thou shouldst 
always try to satisfy the subjects. The fame that can thence be 
bad is the great wealth of your race.” '1 his is the true type of a 
Kula Guru (the preceptor of a race.) What a deep love far 
Kama, what a love for the subjects too! It also gives a vivid pic¬ 
ture of the reign of the Ikshakus. They are ever awake to the 
happiness of their subjects, is the 

precept for the sovereign.^. This message of Va^ishlha is highly 
needed. Without it the scene with Ashldvakia would be marred. 
The audience that has heard the orders of the queen-mothers, think 
that Rama is employed merely in gratifying the wishes of Siia, 
The message of Vagishlha develops Rama’s ideal of kingly virtues. 
The King answers :— 

I . 

’ipll II 

How happy would be any land if its sovereign had the 
spirit 6f Rama. Here is a deviation from Valmiki. The Rama 
of the old bard banishes Sita fojr otherwise his fame would sustain 
a blot and the ancient glory of his ancestors w^uld receive a stain, 
hi tlie council of the brothers the burden of his words is. 

3fl ft . 

' "Like a chiialrous knight, Rama feels the slain, w ati wound.- 
His sole spring of action in banishing Sita is sense of honour, 
Kalidasa has followed the old master. His Rania, too, speaks iti 
the same strain. His words are ;— 
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niiavabhutl rightly discards wliat Kalidasa urges in justifica- 
lion of Rama’s repudiating Sita. 

Bliavllbbuti justly thinks that sense of honour is too 
low a spring of action in repudiating a wedded vife of whose 
puiity the husband has not the least doubt. Sense of honour- 
is almost like love of praise. I hat Rama should banish for 
ever his Sfta from love of praise or for avoiding scandal is not 
rigid. Bhavabhuti’s Rama banishes Sita not so much froni' 
love of praise as from the desire to gratify his subjects. Surely,.' 
Bhavabhuli gives Rama a loftier spring of action. Valmiki’s 
Rama is more a chivalrous hero than an ideal king whose, 
happiness consists in the happiness of l»is subjects. Bhava- 
bhuti’s Rama is more an ideal king who identifies his joys with, 
the joys of his subjects than a chivalrous hero. What a grand 
conception have we here! 

is a presage of the coming event. We 
have heard of an evil rumour against Sita. Now, we see Rama 
ready to forsake Sita for gratifying his subjects. We are now 
sure of her repudiation. Rama or Sita, however, has not even 
dreamt of it. In a narration it is easy to make tlie victims 
unconscious of imminent danger. But in a diamato give an, 
intimation of the danger from the mouth of the unconscious 
victims themselves requires power. 

Now to the comment of Sita upon Rama’s answer. Neither 
dqfis she pout her lips, nor is she disgusted, nor does she shudder. 
She says;— 

“ For this reason, my husband is the foremost of Raghu’s race.” 
Rama’s noblenaii fills her with joy. We have the natural in- 
clination to aipproj^e goodness. Again, Sita is, woman. Hence 
the expression of her approval. Her encomium, short and fraught 
with meaning^ is more expressive than a whole poem of a poet 
laureate. It speaks of a nobility that is very rare in her sex. 
We can say tiffi. k fit to be the queen of Rama. 

There is no need of prolonging the scene with Ashtdvakra.: 
All that is needed is well expressed within a short compass. 
Bhavabhuti wishes to dismiss him. Rama says—Who is there ? 
Give relt% Aslitivakra.*’ Here is a w'eakness of execution. R 
IS improper for a host like Rama to dismiss the iciest iu 
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this way. It would have been well if Asht&vakra'hrinself h.id asked 
for rest. The Rishi goes out and introduces Lakshmana. This 
introduction is due to the fact that there was then no programme. 
Hence the dictum of Sanskrit Rhetoric is that no actor not indi<- 
cated ought to enter the stage—>!J r 

The dictum is natural. The Elizabethan dramatists, too, observe 
it. Here is how Salanio introduces Bassanto and others to the 
audience:— 

“ Salanio*' —Here comes Bassanio, your most noble kinsman. 

A new scene is introduced; the dramatist calls it Chitra- 
darsana. Lakshmana brings the representations of Rama’s feats to 
drive away the disconsolateness of Sita. The secret intention is the 
painting of the love of Sita and Rama. The band that ties 
their hearts is not the band of ambition as is the case with 
Macbeth and his lady, but is a golden band of god-like 
amity." This limitless and deep love is an adequate gauge to 
measure the pangs of repudiation. In the Third Act, Bhavabliuli 
has delineated the gnawing grief of Rama. Here is the other 
side of the shield. " This love is a noon-tide sun that gladdens 
all hearts; that pang of separation is the dismal cloud that is 
to wrap the vyelkin. If you want to measure the depth of the 
darkness of that cloud, look at the brilliance of this sun. If you 
wish to understand the terrible nature of that boundless and 
dark sea of sorrow, see this beautiful shore radiant with all 
sorts of joy and adorned with fruits and flowers.”* 

The feats of Rama as far as the fiery ordeal of Sita have 
been put on canvas. They give us a knowledge of the first 
half of his life. The ultimate source of this scene is Valmiki. 
We think that the inimitable thirteenth canto of Raghuvansa is 
the immediate source. 

There is a purpose in mentioning Sita's ordeal. We have 
heard of the evil rumours. Here we are informed that they have 
no solid foundation. What the people suspect moved Rama too, 
and, therefore^ there was a need of an ordeal. Rama is ashamed 
tiud; Sita, tb$ embodiment of chastity and purity, was put to that 
ctgorous test. He has deep respect for her on account of her purity, 
The reason which leads Arundhati to revere Sita prompts Rama 
to respect her. But he cannot say like Arundhati 

“ The excellence of purity creates a reverence for thee." 
Rama's respect for Sita comes out in the words 


* BaDgftdKrsBaa. UttftrA-Cfal^rits. 
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I “ What is the need of other means of purifica¬ 
tion for her who is pure by birth?’* He is sorry that for the sake 
of satisfying the evil-minded, he had to use rude words to a wife 
iilce Sita. In what a fine way, in a \\ay that does not represent 
Rama as a Straina but tather ek^ales his character, his apology 
for lhat conduct is given. 

“Queen, born of the sacrificial altar, be pleased with roe.'* 
Up to this time we have not had any fine example of the poetic 
excellency of Bhavabhuti. Afterwards we sliall see that the 
characteristic of Bhavabhuti is his grand and inimitable poetic 
genius. In Sakuntala wc get fine poetry and fine dramatic 
excellence from the very first page. In Uttara-Charita it is 
otherwise. From this point, however, the poetic power of 
Bhavabhuti reveals itself. Take the last two lines of the sloka 
: etc.,— 

What are the words of Sita at this blushing and honourable 
apology ? She says—“ Be it so, O husband, be it so. Come, let 
us sec the pictures of thy exploits.” What a pure and deep love 
do these words breathe! They have a noble grandeur of their 
own, and befit Sita. They rise to see the pictures. Sita’s eyes 
are first caught by the flashing weapons known as Jrimbhaka. 
Her poetic spirit sees them worship her husband. Lakshmana 
explains the order of the inheritance of these celestial weapons, 
and Rama their origin. Sita bows down to them. Rama assures 
her that they shall descend to her son. Beholding their attention 
long rivetted on the weapons, Lakshmana diverts it by a mention 
of the occurrences at Mithila. Sita sees, none but her husband 
first. What a life-like picture Bliavabhuli gives ! 

” 

“There 4s pictured my husband. How admirable is bis 
person! It is plump, beautiful, soft, shining and dark blue as 
the blue lotus newly sprouting forth. My father looks on his 
consoling beauty with amazed gaze. How charming is bis face 
witii the locks of the warrior caste! With what careless ' ease 
he breaks the bow of Civa! ” 
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To the eye of a wife, the husband is beautiful. Raiu.a is re.'illy 
handsome. How much intensified will his beauty naturally be 
to the eyes of a loving and devoted v\ife like Sita ! The picture 
is fine enough to entice the great Italian masters. The source 
of this is Kalidasa's 

II 

Rhavabhuli takes the ideas of Kalidasa and other poets and 
paints them in his own w.iy to measure his and their poetic 
genius. With all his inferiority to Kalidasa in dramatic manner, 
and even dramatic matter, Bhavabhuli is superior to him in 
poelic power. Like any first class poet of any land he can give 
a woild of |)iclures in a word. He secs the expressions on the 
face of nature more minutely than Kali.lasa, and desciibcs them 
in an inimitable way. Kalidasa has an unapproachalilc excellence 
in delineation of character, and Bhavabhuli, in Uttara-Charila, of 
painting nature. In the example at hand we see in Bhavabhuti 
an aculer observer of nature than Kalid.asa. But for all that we 
cannot blame Kalidasa if he has not described the features and 
attitude of llama so fully as Bhavabhuti has done. Kalidasa's 
object is not to translate a portiait but to tell a running story. 
Minute details would marr the effect. Bhavabhuti, on the other 
band, makes Sita describe Rama's picture. He cannot but be 
minute. But still who will not .«ay that Bbavabbuti’s painting 
is more c.iptivating than Kalidasa’s? Having shown his power 
of catching the minute details of nature, our dramatist dis- 
< plays in the next sloka his power of giving a world of pictures 
by a slight hint. He describes what is called a group. Laksh- 
mana points out how' Janaka and others on the side of the brfde 
show honour to Va^ishtha and others of the party of the bride¬ 
groom. Lakshmana mentions only Vai^ishlha. What a slight trick 
shows the reverence that the Iksliakus have for their preceptor. 
The relationship is pleasing fo Rama because it is worthy and 
because ViewAmitra is the manager here. Sita is still engrossed 
in seeing Rama’s attitude. Her eyes are now on Rama and his 
three brothers in their marriage robes. When she recollects the 
happiness of the hour, she thinks that she is in that place ^d that 
time.. The same illusion occurs to Rama. In joy he cries out;-— 

t ' ^ , 

’Het« we have a glimpse of the deep loye of Rama. Here 
we hav4taUo an intimation of Bhayabhuti's poetic psoive.r. 
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world of Iiitppy pictures is unrolled? The present may he calami¬ 
tous. But the past and the future are Always Iiappy. 1 he pain 
that is gone looses its intensity. The past seems a gleaming 
page of happiness. It is curious that the more the happiness 
looses its intensity in consequence of age, and the more mystic 
it becomes, the more it enhances. A moment of bliss in the past 
seems to be an age. Its tone of agreeableness is enhanced. But 
the presentative character suflt-rs; and we cannot describe it 
accurately. It is natural tlrat Rama feels the happiness of the past, 
but he cannot describe it. All the prestvilativc element of the 
hand that Rama remembers is that it was tied with a nuptial thread. 
The affective elements arc stamped on his heart. Tire hand is 
Ecstasy incarnate. Rama is reflecting on that happy hour. 

He cannot speak. Lakshmana has little imagination and is 
little moved. Sita, though moved, is not moved as much as 
Rama. They can, therefore, hold a ronvensalion. Lakshmana 
shows her the pictures of herself and M.lndavi and Crutakirti. 
He cannot mention the name of Urmild, his own wife. Sita asks— 

“ Who is this other?” It is difficult to understand the tone of the 
question. Is it sei ious or jocular or a mixture of the two ? In these 
days it is the custom iu Bengal for the younger brother to take 
much liberty iu speech with the wife of his elder brother. But this 
was not the custom either in the (lays of Bhavabhuli or in the clays 
of Rama. Sita addresses Lakshmana as “dear child.” Laksh¬ 
mana looks on her as a mother. Indeed, this is the feeling that 
the Sastras ordain for the younger brothers as regards the wives 
of their elder brothers. Is it possible then that the tone is jocular ? 
3ita is not of that nature. But how can we believe that when Laksh- 
mana points out the pictures of his three sisters* in daw, Sita is so^ 
ignorant as not to read into his bashfulness in naming his own wife ? 
We are inclined to think that she reads into his heart, is pleased 
with his modesty but cannot refuse to ask. Her tone is not that 
of a coquet but that "pf a simple, candid lady, unable to check her 
impulse of questioning. Lakshmana diverts her attention and 
pointy her out the picture of Parasuraraa. He cannot name his 
w'ife before Sita. We have full two acts in Mahavira-Charitai^ 
devoted to this Brahmana warrior. His very picture frightens 
Sita. is the Tear characteristic of women. Draupadi cannot^ 
terrified at the picture of her vanquished foes. She will, 
rather laugh at their presumpfion to measure sw'ord with her^ 
luisband. Valmiki’s Sita too cannot be afraid at such a slight 
cause. If that Sita wants the degree of Kshatriya spirit found 
in Draupacli, she is not so timid as to say “ I am frightcn«d’' at 
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the sight of Parasurama. The Kshatriya element in Bhavabhiiti's 
Sita certainly suffers here. Here is another proof of the staterrrenrt 
that Bhavabhuti has brought Sita down from the high pedestal of 
Valmiki. He has infused into her the characteristics of the woman 
of his days. In Viia-Charita where the characterization is exceed" 
ingly fine, where the heroisn* of all the characters is beautifully 
sustained, Sita, however, is as timid at the appearance of Para- 
surama as here at seeing his picture. We should say that there 
is no inconsistency in his characterization of Sita and that 
the infusion of tender female traits makes his Sita more capable 
of being appreciated by us, Rama, however, acts like Rama. 
He bows down to Parasurama for he is a Rishi. He stops 
Lakshmana eager to relate to Sita how Bhargava was de¬ 
feated by Rama. Sita is highly pleased with Rama’s nobility. 

A candid woman she is, and she exclaims—“ Thou shinest 
well, my husband, with such grandeur of humbleness.” Laksh¬ 
mana points out the picture of their arrival at Ajodhya. The 
pleasures of those days rush into Rama’s mind and he cries 
out—“ Those days of ours are gone.” The stage direction in 
Vidyasagar’s edition is ‘^wiih tears.” Does it not mar the 
character of Rama ? Does not Rama then become too soft¬ 
hearted ? Why should the thought be so sad as to draw tears ? 
There are many passages in Bhavabhuti that have passed into 
proverbs, is one of them. Rama loves 

the control of his father, the careless infancy and not his 
independence. But he does not, like Dushmanta, regard the 
kingdom as a burden ). There is nu 

utter extinction of ambition and a deep iiiial love in him. Like 
a flash of light the charming appearance of Sita in those days 
comes to his mind. He says—I # 

What a fine description! What an inimitable picture of m. 
rfew bride I The affective state seems to have a dreamy beauty. 
The presentative, in this case, is not misty. He remembers eveor 
the minutest features of Sita. She certainly gladdened Rama. 
But that fact Rama does not^^mention. The fact that Sita 
cbuld gladden his mothers enhances his joy. The deep affection 
of Kaucalya for Sita which is nobly exfJresscd in Act IV; is here 
hinted aL 
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Laksljinana, in turn, points out Maaliara. Rama takes, 
no notice of her or of Kaike) i. Not wibhing to dv\e]l on the, 
conduct of these two \\ho were the cause of his banishment for . 
fourteeq years, Rama points out to Sita the Ingudi tree where 
they met his friend Guhaka on their way to the forests. Laksh> 
luana laughs, aside at llama’s conduct. He is struck w'ith 
wonder at his magnanimity. Indeed, it keeps the nobleness of, 
Vaimiki’s hero. A dramatist of inferior calibre would ceilainly 
have made Hama criticise the conduct of Kaikeyi. Sita canubt." 
mark this shunning. She is taken up by the associations of the. 
Ingudi tree. She notes the scene of their binding matted locks.. 
We cannot believe that the picture has not caught the eyes of. 
Rama. He deems it pathetic enough to wound the ten ler heart, 
of Sita and slitinks from pointing it out. He has a detestation 
to hurt Sita’s feelings' by a picture of his own distres.*:., The. 
intention of the poet is to show that Rama’s love for Sita 
cannot be fathomed. When we understand ■ this love we can. 
understand to some degree the terrible shock that the icpudi.i- 
tion gives to Bama. Kalidasa’s Bama does not feel such 
hesitation in wounding Sita’s feelings. While returning on the, 
Puspaka car to Ayodhya he addressed Sita :— 

% Bhavabhuti’s Rama is silent when Sita show's the picture. 
‘Lakbhinana opens his mouth and naturally bewails. 

This is no doubt pathetic. But the short foot of Kalidasa, 

perhaps, surpasses the whole sloka. 
of Bhavabhuti in pathos. Sita is not so much moved as Hama. 
suspects, or , if she has been moved she has well concealed 
her emotion. In order to' direct the attention of all, she shows . 
the^ picture of Ganga. Bama shows respect to the pro¬ 
pitiating deity of Raghu’s race, ilis mind takes a religious, 
tufll. We should notice here the different attitudes of the Rama 
of Kalidasa and that of Bhavabhuti. Kalidasa’s Bama burst into 
poetic eldfueiice when he points oyt to Sita the confluence of the 
Ganges'|md the Jumna. Bhavabhuli’s Kama,, however, is of a. 
religious rnoed;; In his case, the religious instinct triumphs over the 
iroetic. Rama beseeches mother Ganga to look after,the welfare 
3ita as.mudijas Arundhati. Thai his prayers will be'heard is. 

-■ C 
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to be seen in the last Act« Lakshmana then points out the Banian, 
Syami by name, on the shores of Jumna where they halted be¬ 
fore. Here is a weak point of execution, 

would have been sufficient and natural. The rest is to 
merely give information to the audience. Kalidasa has no such 
weakness of manner. His Bama is natural when he does not 
specify the Banian so much. When one points out to another a 
thing familiar to both, one does not naturally specify it. Much 
is left to the memory and imagination of the recipient. The 
Banian reminds Sita of the delightful place and she asks Rama 
if he remembers it. The romantic scenery of the spot has not 
been deeply rooted in his mind. Wnat he remembers is %liat 
there Sita fell asleep on his breast after a weary journey. What 
a love for Sita!—love that can make Rama forget himself. We 
quote the sloka, for who can resist the temptation of quoting it ? 
Kama says to Sita,— 


H. C. G. 
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THE CHRONICLES OF REEHLAND OR ADVEN^ 
TUBES OF A GENTLEMAN, 

CHAPTER IV. 

The Shr!ne of Gunja Nath. 

Springs the prihce of seasons, was far advanced, people 
were revelling under its genial influence, after the rigor and 
inclemency of winter. Trees, plants, creepers and shrubs 
were all leafy and in flowers and blossoms. The leaves were 
smooth and glossy and of a healthy green tint. The fragrance 
of the Mango blossom was maddening the world. The dolorous 
cawing of the jackdaw gave place to the shrill notes of the 
.cuckoo and papia. The nightingale and dyal w’ere pouring 
forth their celestial harmony from the bamboo topes. Dragon¬ 
flies and butterflies w'ere on their painted transparent wings in 
swarms. Myriads of insects were crawling on the earth and 
enjoying life in thcif own way. The husbandmen were harvest¬ 
ing the spring crops with a light heart. Wains laden with ripe 
corn were coming to the farm yards accompanied by the merry 
jingling of the bells hanging by the oxen’s necks. The yards were 
plentifully plastered with cowduhg and fresh earth. The farmer's 
apple cheeked children were dancing and frolicking in great mirth 
round the qlean plastered yard. The shepherd’s dogs which had 
been biding so long in ashpits to warm themselves and to 
Avoid the rigour of the weather, came out now in high spirits, 
were himbly playing round the cornheaps and with 
agility were driving away the ravenous crows. Village damsels 
after anointing their slender bodies with rape seeds oil and 
holding a brass pitcher under the left armpit with one arm 
akimbo, were coming to the ghats with bathing ‘ napkins on 
their shoulders and enjoying the baths heartily* In this , sweet 
season even elderly females regain part of their lost beaie^y^ 

ft was early in Choitro; the day preceding the nevtr iheda'a 
day^ was the anniversary of the worship of Shiva, the 
Deity of the Hindoo Trinity. Great preparations wete being 
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made at the p;»Iace for the festivities usual on the occa^ion. The 
temples and shiines had all been repaired and whitewashed 
'•and were therefore keeping harmony with the gaiety of the out¬ 
side world. 

Gunja Nath is the presiding Deity of the Raj, the palace 
being named after him the Gunjanagar Palace. The shrine of 
Gunja Nath is a few miles to the south of the Palace, standing 
on the rivrr Bcgvati. 

The position of the temple and the scenery of the surround¬ 
ing country are something imposing and picturesque. The Begvati 
with her volume of crystal water bathes the feet of the shrine 
and softly waibios hrr way down. She distributes her blissful 
fertilizing liquid to the country around down to Tarapura, then 
meets-her consort Bhyrev, clings round his neck* and accom¬ 
panies him hand in hand on his journey to tlie ocean. 

The temple is situated amidst a grove of venerable Peepnl 
and Banian trees on th.c boughs of which roost countless birds 
and shelter numerous Rhesus monkey and Sviulrrids. The bEni.an 
or bur tree with its dark green thick foliage stands firmly on ii.s 
ground for thougands of )ear.«, no cyclonic gust can uproot a 
banian tree as its branches send down shoots which form stems 
and spread themselves over a large area. The Peepul tree is the 
Brahmin of the vegetable kingdom and is therefore the most 
sacred tree of the Hindoos. The shade of the Banian has pecu¬ 
liar qualities, it is cool in summer and warm in winter. The 
Hindoos are the mo.‘‘t liberal people in the world. With a view 
simply to preserve a tiee which is of such universal benefit to 
Uie country, they have Brahminified the same, Biahmin-slaughter 
being the highest crime in the Penal Code of the Hindoo.^. 

It is a grand thing to be at Gunja Nath’s temple at sun, 
s<t. The gigantic trees cast a sombre shade over the land¬ 
scape, live chirping of numerous birds frightened by the ap¬ 
proach of the dark night taking shelter in the branches of, 
the trees, the monke}’ evincing no dislike at the pro.spect of lodg¬ 
ing with people of the feathered rac^, the stillness which reigns 
all round, the.sharp noise of the frogs and crickets, combine to, 
inspire, awe »n the mind, which none but a theist can feel, When 
th« sun rs oi> the western horiaon the reflection of the.teniple on. 
the.tcanjsparaut apd clear water is very imposing, another invert-* 
ed temple-tipp^ars under;water which dances witii a 
qVfsr.thg du^fac^tof- the ri.r^r. The king.fishejr and other 
blir^..,yv|iio.-hdd bed.n i fishing whole,day, noW;Cpi^^ up"to the 
t«te lop«’ahd:sprcdd their \ving|4p be dtied, . j 

4* W f , k ^ 
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I'he s^^^nc of Gnnja Nath is the oldest institution of the 
Raj, the image of Shiva was damaged by the notorious 
Hindoo renegade Kalapahar, who carried on a crusade against 
Hindoo religious emblems, called by infidels idols. There is 
still maiks of Kalapahar’s hammer on the head of the Lord of 
the Universe thereby establishing his antiquity. Shiva as an 
.aspect of the Godhead has the annihilaihre function only, 
therefore people say that after demise one is gathered to 
Shiva. 

As persons of the Christian or Moslem faith raise tombstones 
or erect monuments over the burial ground, built in memory of the 
deceased, the Hindoos erect temples over the places where the 
dead are cremated and dedicate them to Shiva. The Royal 
crematorium is to the south of Gunja Nath’s temple, where you 
will find a range of temples built over the crematories of the 
deceased members of the family. Divine services are daily 
held in the aforesaid temples for the salvation of the departed 
3ouIs. Brahmins and religious mendicants are daily fed at the 
guest hou.ses attached to the temples, to satiate the departed 
spirits. 

The day of the ceremony arrived. Eaily by break of day 
we finished our toilet and dressed ourselves in holiday clothes. 
Several budgerows and pinnaces were waiting at the landing*^ 
gaily trimmed with flags and evergreens. The pilot boat had 
the kettledrums in it and the flag in the top mast; others bad 
the flag near the helm. Just behind the pilot was the budgerow 
of the Rqab, the Moha Rani’s next to it, the Dewan Saheb's 
pinnace and ours rode abreast. The other members of the 
household followed in country crafts. The Moha Rani’s palan¬ 
quin covered in a kin-kob case first appeared on the landing. 
The landing was lined on both sides by armed retainers of the 
Raj. After depositing the Moha Rani in the budgerowe they 
placed the palanquin on the roof of it. Then a bevy of Princesses 
and other female relations of the family followed. After the 
ladies had come on board they took the budgerow to the mid 
stream. Next the Rajah and ourselves went on board simulta¬ 
neously. The kettledrum struck its solemn note and we started. 
The periodical visit of the Moha Rani to the temple of Gunja 
Nath w'as known far and wide. Men and women thronged both 
banks of the jriver to witness the spectacle. 

The country as far as the eye^jould reach w'as under the Tull 
sway of spring, which combined with the tlirong of women and 
children in bright holiday attire midc the scene lovely. 
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tn it couple of hoars time 'wt reached the temple. What a 
lovely sight was in store for us! they had planted bamboo poles 
on both banks of the river and connected them by festoons 
made of flowers of every shape and hue. We went On shore by 
the landings. Inside the temple laas a sight worth seeing, the 
perfume of the incense burning at the altar) the fragrance of 
sweet scented flowers, the chanting of passages front the 
Holy Scripture the Vedas, the beat of the gongs, conch shells and 
bells filled your youthful minds with religious propensity. Only 
one thing was missing, nothing is offered at the altar of Shiva 
in the shape of immolation, the sacrificial altar therefore was 
nowhere to be seen in the temple. The Moha Rani and almost 
all the olhelr ladies were observing a religious fast, as also the 
eldetly males. Raw cocoanuts and crude sugar w'ere piled In 
the temple like pyramidae being offerings from the votaries. The 
crematory to the south of the temple was a place of sanctity* 
The ashes of all departed Moha Rajahs and Rajahs were pre¬ 
served in sacred urns. 

The Rajah went to pay the sanctuary a visit, we followed 
him. We stopped at the thirteenth mausoleum which was the 
tomb of the Moha Rajah, the present Rajah’s father. This 
tomb was the more magnifleient in structure than the rest, being 
the work of modern architects. 


K. K. M. 
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TBJS TRUE AIM OF LIFE. 

Ottr ideas of life vary with our religious notions, habits, 
Occupations, and disposition of mind. The religious ascetic prac* 
tises austerities, mortifies his passions, and denounces sensual 
pleasures. The epicure or the man of pleasure sets the highest 
value on eating, drinking, and being merry. 'I'he Jogee or the 
religious devotee cuts off all connection with worldly affairs, be< 
comes a recluse, and devotes himself to the contemplation of 
God and Nature. The worldly man immerses himself in the 
bustle and tumult of the world having little or no time or inclina' 
tion to think of spiritual matters. The philosopher or the learned 
man confines himself to abstract thinking, and the cultivation of 
his mind taking little care for manly sports, and the develop¬ 
ment of physical powers. The mechanic and the farmer, from 
the very nature of their occupations, bestow no especial thought 
on the improvement of thek mind except such as is involved in 
handicraft and tillage. Thus every man seems to propose to him- 
self as the aim of life an exclusive attention to the circumstances 
and idiosyncracies of the condition of life he has happened to be 
placed In. Does not such a scheme disclose an imperfect or incom¬ 
plete life? It is only the harmonious development of all our 
faculties, physical, intellectual, and moral or spiritual that consti¬ 
tutes perfect humanity which is certainly the highest ideal of life 
and therefore its true aim. 

We pMTOceed now to enquire whether the element of perfec¬ 
tion is contained in any of the different conditions of life led by the 
religious ascetic, the man of pleasure or business, the philosopher 
or the peasant. Does the life of the anchorite present a correct 
view of its true aim ? Does he not owe a duty to his fellow- 
creatures, and is it fulfilled when ho remains aloof from all 
commerce with them ? Besides, what is the test of judging of 
his moral worth except his power to resist temptations and remain 
uncontaminated in the midst of allureinents and corruption. 

Only such persons .are patient and self-restrained who can 
preserve the equanimity of their mind in the presence of causes to 
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disturb it. There is not a sufilicleut trial o£ one’s principles unless- 
Hrey are put into practice. 

It is through knowledge, work, and faith (9R 'sf^) 

that a religious devotee can expect to realise the object of 
his contemplation. A firm faith in the goodness of God based 
upon rational knowledge and iruciihed into practical holiness. 
is the best means of perfecting humanity. As worldly success 
is attained by exertions and skilful adoption of means to com^ 
pass an enrl so a lioly life is the result of a due-performance of = 
our duties to ourselves, duties to our fellow-creatures, and duties- 
to God. Will a prudent father be satisfied with his son if to the 
neglect of his studies and the means of p/’omoting his future ' 
prospects he spends his time only in recounting his obligations' 
to him and accepting the-place of his servant? Does not the 
father wish his boy to be as worthy as himself and maintain ■ 
liis own rank in life ? In this way tlie design of the Heavenly- 
Father is manifest. We are made to earn our bread by the 
sweat of our brow ; we are to fulfil the high mission of our life- 
by being useful to ourselves as well as to society. We serve God' 
by serving the cause of humanity. 

Our prayer to God consists in loving Him and doing* 
His will. We instinctively know what is agreeable to Him. We 
have an intuitive knowledge of what is right and wrong. What’ 
conscience is to the moral world, the senses are to the outer world. ‘ 
We have a moral sense making us cognisant of our internal. 
nature, and physical organs revealing to us the external nature. 
Both souLand-nature are the objects of our contemplation and obset- 
vation. Such contemplation and observation inevitably lead to the 
idea of the Creator of the soul and the Author of nature. Scijj^ace- 
facilitates our knowledge of the Divine essence forming a sound 
ground-work of our faith. Karma or the performance of our- 
duties perfects such knowledge and develops humanity. Thus a' 
union of the three el€ments--a true knowledge of the Divine* 
Nature leading to practical morality and rational faith is neces¬ 
sary to accomplish the end of* life. Faith without know-- 
ledga is liable to become blindwork without a knowledge' 
of our duties is liable to become mi.sdirected and^iinlesS ;’'^ 
mere knowledge without faith has- an atheistical- and demora¬ 
lising tendency; without practice it is worth notdiing; ,^t i$ 
then dry and unproductive of any;,^practic^, good. Thelife of 
a ;)^ligipus devotee must therefore in order to b,e sUcpes^ftil 

>f:ditical ks 'Avell as contemplative—benevolpht 'ani'divpsT' 
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As to the life of a man of pleas\ire, poets and moralists have 
depicted in glowing colors its utter hollowness and frivolousness. 
History furnishes abundant examples of the unfortunate and 
miserable end of the voluptuary. Not only individuals but 
nations failed to prosper in consequence of luxury and licentious¬ 
ness. Extravagance and dissipation caused the ruin of Sardana- 
pluses and Cleopatras, of Roman and Mogul Empires. The 
epicurean doctrine as a means of "attaining true happiness is thus 
found to be dangerous, unsound, and opposed to the principle of 
morality and rational enjoyment. 

It cannot be said however, that pleasures should be altogetljcr 
avoided in any scheme of life, 'fhey keep up our spirits and 
cheerfulness—the best means of pre.serving health. They refresh 
our labor and renovate our strength. They make labor sweet. 
They are perfectly allowable provided they are innocent, " Many 
of the clergy persist in attacking the pleasures of the world for¬ 
getting that not only the world but all which the world contains 
is the work of the Almighty, and that the instincts and desires 
which they stigmatise as unholy are part of His gifts to man. 
They have yet to learn that our appetites being as much a portion 
of ourselves as any other quality we possess, ought to be indulged, 
otherwise the whole Individual is not developed. If a man 
suppresses part of himself, he becomes maimed and shorn. 
The proper limit to self-indulgence is that he should neither 
hurt himself nor others. Short of this every thing is lawful. 
It is more than lawful; it is necessary. He who abstains from 
safe and moderate gratification of the senses, lets some of 
his essential faculties fall into abeyance and nlust on that account 
he dtfemed imperfect and unfinished. Such a one is incomplete ; 
he is crippled; he has never reached his fidl stature. He may be 
a monk; he may be a saint; but a man he is not. And how 
more than ever do we want true and gfchuine men.’* Buckle s 
History of Civilisation. 

Pleasures being a sort of relief to labor arc orcans to an 
end. If exclusively indulged in, they pall upon the senses and 
defeat their own object. Such bfing the case, a continuous 
round of pleasures cannot affv)rd true happiness and satisfy 
our aspirations. ^ The man of business seeks happiness in active 
pursuits, the acquisition of wealth and worldly prosperity. Wealth 
no doubt is the principal means of securing our tronsfort and 
ease. Wealth is a real and substantial thing which ministers 
to our pleasures, increases our comfort, multiplies our resources, 
•tad not unfrequently alleviates our pains. Is desire of wealth 
D • 
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producing mgterialistic ‘ tendency really incocppatiblc with our 
spiritual welfare? It has been said that one cannot serve God 
and Manmnon afc the same time. It does not mean that a proper 
and judicious use of wealth is ungodly or that an unostentatious 
and sincere devotion to God is inconsistent with good.fortune. 
AH that it indicates is simply this : that an abuse or pride of 
wealth may lead to irreligion and vice. Wealth like pleasures is 
a means to an end. When that end is lost sight of, and w'ealih 
is sought for its own sake; when people die in harness not know¬ 
ing what the sweets of rrtirement are, or hoard up riches stint¬ 
ing themselves and suffering from self-denial, it is all the same 
whellit’r they possess them or not. ' 

There is hardly any limit to human ambition. f.,ove of 
•wealth and love of power are the .strongest springs of our action. 
'J'he higher one ascends the more inclined he is lb ascend higher 
.still. 

f ?r ii 

Desires are not satisfied with enjoyment but they grow in 
intensity like fire fed by ghee or clarified butter. The inoi'^l 
deduced from the human disposilion to feel inordinate desire and 
ambition is that contentment is tlie secret of happiness. No 
amount of earthly possession can satisfy the cravings of oiir 
nature unless our spiritual aspirations are satisfied also. A truly 
liappy life is the result of two facts: the development of material 
prosperity and the progress of humanity. These two elements 
dre closely connected the one with the other. The inward is 
reformed by the outvvard as the outw'ard by the inward. Civilisation 
is the perfecting of civil life, the development of society properly 
so-called, of the relations of men among themselves. Civilisation 
is the result of two facts : the development of social activity and 
that of individual activity, the progress of society and the progress 
of humanity. 

“Human societies are born, live and die in the earth; it is 
there their destinies are accomplished. But they contain not the 
whole man. After he has engaged himself to society tilery remains 
to him the noble.st part of himself by w'hich he elevates himself to 
God, to a future life, to our felicity in an invisible world. We 
persons individual and identical, heritable beings, endowed with 
immortality., we have a different destiny from that of states.*’ 
Cuzot’s History of Civilisation, 

And how do we elevate ourselves to God? "Our belief,*' 
says Des cartes, “ in His existence is an** irrefragable proof 
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that He exists." Such therefore is the supremacy and dignity’ 
of the human intellect that even this the highest of all matters 
flows from it as from its sole source. Hence our religion • 
should not be acquired by the teaching of others but should 
be worked out by ourselves it is not to be borrowed from 
antiquity but is to be discovered by each man’s mind; it is 
not traditional but personal. It is because that this truth has been 
neglected ihaLimpiely has arisen. If each man were to content 
himself with that idea of God which is suggested by his own pure 
mind he should attain to a true knowledge of the Divine Nature. 

As to the philosopher or the learned man all that need be 
said is that true wisdom consists in the practical application of 
the knowledge concerning God, Soul and Nature and the dis- 
charge of duties which his enquiries have delined. What a vast, 
sphere of usefulness lies before him; it is his province to discover 
truth and dispel the darkness of superstition and falsehood. 
In order to guard against errors lie must proceed in a spirit of 
scepticism and earnest enquiry. In fact it is this spirit of scepli- 
oism which has remedied the thre» fundamental errors of the 
olden time, errors which made the people in politics too confinding, . 
in science too credulous, in religion too intollerant. The ground¬ 
work of faith is reason. Reason gives us knowledge while faith 
only gives us belief which is part of knowledge and therefore 
inferior to it. It is by reason and not by faith, that we nuist 
discriminate in religious matters, and it is by reason alone that 
we can distinguish truth from falsehood. 

By the leaching of philosophy we should rise above the 
pretentions of hostile sects, and without being terrified by the 
fear of future punishment or allured by the hope of future happi^ 
ness we should be content with such practical religion as 
consists in performing the duties ol life; and uncontrolled by the 
dogmas of any particular creed we should strive to make the .soul 
retire invvard upon itself and by the effort of its own conteinpla-. 
tion, admire the inellabie grandeur of the Being of beings, .the 
supreme cause of all created things. 

The affairs of this w'orJd are regulated by natural laws oni 
the observance, or neglect of w'hich llie weal or woe of mankind, 
depends. Science ascribes to natural causes w'hat theology- 
ascribes to supernatural causes. According to this view the 
olatnities with which the world i.s afflicted are the result of the' 
Ignorance of man and not of the interference of God. We must* 
not therefore ascribe to Him what is due to our own' folly or to. 
oof own vice. We must not calumniate. 
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The charge of atheism or irteligion is commonly laid at the 
door of science. A little consideration will show that so far from 
science bein% irreligions, it is the neglect of science which is 
irreligious—it is the refusal to observe and understand the pro¬ 
perties of the wonderful phenomena internal and external which 
is irreligious. “ Devotion to science,” says Herbert Spencer, 
” is a tacit worship—a tacit recognition of worth in the things 
studied and by implication in their cause. It is not a mere lip- 
homage expessed in actions—not a more professed respect but 
a respect proved by the sacrifice of lime, thought, and labor.” 

What is then wanted to make the life of the philosopher 
happy and perfect ? 

Out of him should come all things that are wiitten and 
debated among men of thought. His broad humanity should 
transcend all sectional lines. 

As a good chimney burns all its smokes so he should convert 
the value of all his fortunes into his intellectual performances. 
He should find out truth—the Eternal Truth pervading the uni¬ 
verse. In the midst of the sun is the light, in the midst of the 
light its truth, and in the midst of the truth is the imperishable 
Being, says the Vedas. All philosophy of east and west has the 
same centripelence, 

” The country of unity, of immovable institutions, the seat 
of a philosophy delighting in abstractions, of men faithful in 
doctrine and in practice to the idea of a deaf, unimplorable, 
immense fate, is Asia; and it realises this faith in the social 
institution of caste. On the other side, the genius of Europe 
is active and creative; it resists caste by culture ; its philosophy 
was a discipline ; it is a land of arts, inventions, trade, freedom. 
If the East loved inhiiity the West delighted in boundaries. It 
is the mission of the model philosoper to join the unity of Asia 
and the detail of Europe, the infinitude of the Asiatic soul and 
the defining, result-loving, machine-making, surface-seeking, 
opera-going Europe, and by contact to enhance the energy of 
each. The excellence of Europe and Asia should be in his brain^ 
Metaphysics and natural philosophy expressed the genius of 
Europe, he should substruct the religion of Asia as the base.’* 
Emerson. 

Having considered the aims and objects of life of the several 
conditions of humanity exhibited in such characters as the reli¬ 
gious ascetic, the man of pleasure or business, and the philo¬ 
sopher, we come to notice the peasant or the poor man.' 
Poverty has a chastening, as well as a demoralising effect. It 
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lias its advantages as well a^ disadvantages. If his pleasures 
and comforts are few, his wants also are limited. Every condi¬ 
tion of life, be it high or low, is not altogether free*from incon¬ 
veniences and anxieties. There is no circumstance which has 
not its peculiar blessings. Its blessings serve to neutralise its 
curses. Tlie rich and the great admite the simplicity of pastoral 
life and the quiet, tranquility, and natural scenery of the 
country. The peasant seems to pant after the pomp and gran¬ 
deur of courts and the bustle and tumult of cities. Here as in 
ever) thing else, the golden mean between two extremes should 
be observed. There should be neither uncouth rusticity nor 
insincere and modish refinement; the fasliionable world should 
grow free and easy ; and the unlettered multitude, decorous and 
respectful. An unconstrained carriage and a certain openness 
of behaviour are the height of good-breeding. While learning 
good manners, the villager is not to exchange his artless, guile- 
less, and simple habits for the deceitful and vicious life of the 
townsman. 

With regard to the populace in general it may be remarked 
that their strength lies in union; then their voice is very power¬ 
ful : vox populi vox dei; but they should not be riotous and 
tumultuous like the Nihilists and Socialists of Europe but governed 
by religious influences like the masses of India. Let them re¬ 
member that they are a unity in the great social scheme. That 
agrarian disputes are blunders; tlmt by rising against their natural 
protectors, they simply increase the miseries of their situation. 
They should not take the law into tiieir own hands but act con¬ 
stitutionally and under proper leaderships. Let them be eco¬ 
nomical, prudent, and simple In their domestic and private life, 
and law-abiding, orderly, and discreet in their popular life. 

Thus the true aim of life is the working out of the high 
ideal embracing the two-fold perfection of social and individual 
progress. Every condition of life while retaining its peculiar 
virtues is to grow by assimilating those of others, normally and 
naturally. Activity, physical, intellectual, and moral, is the 
normal condition of life, while inertia and objectless existence are 
worse than death. 

“Let us then be up and doing 
With a heart for any fate ; 

Still achieving still pursuing 
Learn to labor and to wait.*’ 

KAILAS CHUNDRA KANJILAL, B.L. 
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OLD LEAVES TURNED BACK, OR RANDOAI 
RECOLLECTIONS, PUBLIC AND 
PERSONAL. 

III. 


“Swept Jfeinory, wnfted hy thy gentle gnle, 

Oft up the atrenii) of Time I turn my sail.” 

The Bengali and the Panjabi are antipo«les. The Bengali 
has ever been nursed in "ignoble ease and peaceful sloth." 
'J'he Sikh for two long centuries was "nurtured in, convulsion 
and cradled in storm." At sixteen, a Bengali is an imbecile 
both in body and miml to look dilTiculty in tlie face- A pre- 
English rule Sikh of that age sallied forth in chivalrous 
equipment for adventures. In his 17 th year, Ranjit Singh was 
cjualified to hold tlie helm of his father^s principality relying 
upon his own independent resources. Sivaji, Hyder Ali, and 
Ranjit had not learnt to read or write, but they performed all 
their calculations by mental arithmetic with marvellous accuracy. 
The three great wedges driven by the English into the Native 
States to split, absorb, or coerce them, have been the Subsidiary 
alliance, the Resident, and the agreement to non-harbour European 
adventurers. The Peshwa, the rdtosia, Sindia, Holkar, and the 
King of Lucknow, were all fatuously blind to their fotnre fatal 
consequences. Ranjit alone was an adept in state-craft to 
anticipate them, and keep the English at arms length from his 
Raj. His troops were as usual the tumultuary rabble of an 
Asiatic prince, kept together by hopes of ravage and plunder. 
No sooner he saw Mr. (afterwards Sir Charles) Metcalfe’s 
500 sepoys keep at bay the Akaiies of all Amritsar, than he.^ 
perceived the value of discipline, and began to engage Allard, 
Avitable, Court, and Ventura to drill and equip his arii^iy on the 
European model. Mutually awed into respect of each other, 
the British Lion and the Lion of Labor never came to try 
conclusions. But let us indulge in a fancy-battle between them, 
occurring in one of tjie twenties, with Ranjit at the bead 
his SOiOoo veterans and Lord Combermere after ihse fall of 
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Bliurtpur. The English tried tluir usual tactics in war. But 
with his keen single eye Ranjit detected and baffled all intrigue. 
His devoted Sardars all stood proof against the seductions of gold. 
Tl»e manoeuvre of invasion from three points, by which Tipn 
and the. Malirattas were overcome, was impracticable—^the 
Himalayas, the Saiidy Desert, and the unnavigated Indus were 
invincible bars. Negotiations with the Amirs of Sind and 
Dost Mahomed failed. On all sides the outlook was unpromis¬ 
ing. But the prestige of invariable success from tlie day of 
Plas.sey buoyed them up. The Sikh Maharaja was encamped close 
by Philour. Lord Coihbermere crossed the Sutledge a few 
'miles downwards of Rooper. 'I'he two armies met near I'alwindi, 
the birth-place of Nanak, whose memory filled the Akalies 
with the fervour and determination of " Ctomwell’s Ironsides.’* 
Discipline meeting wl-th discipline, and pluck with pluck on 
equal terms, the battle raged from the forenoon to the afternoon. 
’Ranjit in person headed the cavaliy, raising the war-cry Cinrn 
Ji ka futeh. His Fiench officers, witli their animus against 
perfide Albion, made the artillery reply gun for gun. The 
Sepoy fought only for his salt. But the .Sikh fought for his home 
and hearth. At last, the Britisii Commamler ordered to “ charge 
for the guns”—the last resource in an Iiulian battle that had 
en.sured many a triumph. But the Akalies, liighly expert in 
close sword-fight, mowed down the enemy with their long 
iuhvars. His steady persevering endurance made the Sikh to 
hold the ground. But time and exhaustion told on the English. 
They roused their gastronomic cravings, which decided Lord Coui- 
bermere to rccross the Sutledge with old Phyrrus* exclamation. 

Another such slaugher, and we shall be undone f' Of some 
truth in our imaginary military e|>isode we had a proof. In the 
cold months of 1837 there arrived at Calcutta a splendid embassy 
from the Lahor Court, under an escort of some 1,000 troops of 
all arms. They were given quarters in ilje Ballyganj lines. In a 
few days after their arrival, the papers announced a review of the 
Sikh troops. The Hindoo College boys received a half holiday at' 
2 P..M. Off we hurried to Ballyganj that was crowded with several 
thousand sight-seers. The parade commenced at about 4 p.m. 
with th^ usual march past. The artillery next opened fire. It 
was followed by the musquetry of the infantry—their cartridge- 
papers faffing close to us on the north of the maidan. In the 
;^niidst of their firing the infantry ail of a sudden fell prostrate 
|with ttieir face to the ground—a novel tactics never witnessed in 
i»y of tbt old Dum-Dund review^. I have no remembrauce of tlie 
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Sikh baiul or Ihc airs Ibey played. But I recollect that in their 
uniform they did not look so tight and trim as the Sepoy. 

In the eye of English writers the territoi iai acquisitions of Ran- 
jit were either liigh-lianded usurpations or knavish confiscations. 
But what is the history of every Raj-building from the begin¬ 
ning of the world—what else were the annexations of Nagpur, 
Jhansi, and Oudh ? Ranjit appears more magnanimous than 
Hastings or Dallionsie. He did not despoil Begums and Ranis. 
He was the wisest prince with whom the English ever came 
in contact in India. His vices were those of his age and country ; 
hi.s virtues were his own from nature. Able in all respects, he 
laboured under one incurable evil—that of leaving behind no better 
tfian a brittle glasshouse Raj, exposed to being knocked on the 
bead under an impotent successor. He knew this very well, and. 
therefore gave away bis Kubitiur to Jaggannatli and bis invaluable 
string of peat Is to another god that they might avoid the fate of 
change from hand to hand. The Panjab would lal ho ja ga 
(become red) on the map after his death, was hi.s pre-science. The 
history of fndia is one long unvaried history, from the times of 
the Hindu to those of the Mahomedan,. the Mahratta and the 
Sikh, of a fast and loo.se Government ever wanting in all the 
elements of endurance and perpetuity. For the first time we are 
learning them under British Mission in the East. 

I never happened to see a number of Derozio’s Hesperus.^ 
or of the Parthenon by which he taught the young idea of his 
Hindoo College pupils how to shoot. One or two numbers of 
Russick Krishna’s Gynanashan fell to my hands, but none of 
Krishna Mohan’s Enquirer o\- Prasana Coomar Tagore's Reformer. 

I remember to have seen a few copies of the .old Sqmacka^ 
Darpan^ particulaily one, with the illustration of a Steam Engine, 
which helped me to understand Dr. Oshaughnessy’s lectures on 
the same. The paper that I frequently .«aw was the Hindoo 
Pioneer^ which my fellow Collegians in the two or three upper 
classes used to publish monthly in i8j6 or 1837. It abounded 
wUh little poetical pieces by Rajnarain Dutt and Callachand 
Chandra, two of the first “ tuneful quire” among Young Bengal 
that f remember. A serious paper on the Association of ^deas 
used to be w'jrilten by Ablioy Charan Law, a neighbour of mine. 
The Hindoo Pioneer first kindled in me the desire “ to appear in 
print,** Next, 1 came to see the Bengal Spectator^ a ’literary 
project of Ramgopa! Ghosh, the editorship of which was entrust¬ 
ed to Peary Chand Mitra, Both the Hindoo Pioneer 
Bengal Spectators proved shortlived ephemerals. They vt'ere 
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succeeded by Kasiprosad Ghosh’s Hindoo Intelligencer \ a week¬ 
ly that saw many a lifelong day and rendered good service. It 
was the paper in which I anonymously made my debut in 1848, 
t#*by a short account of my trip to Dacca, followed by other 
literary efforts. I remember young Kristadas Pal newspapering 
in the Corre.spondence-columns of the Intelligencer —they were 
those first callow attempts that prepared him for his future bolder 
flights. 

Out of the boys turned out by Derozio, Kri.shna Mohan, 
Rusik Krislma, and Ramgopal were most full of mettle. They 
were “hearts of oak” that formed the vanguard of Young Bengal 
and marched up to the cannon’s mouth. Of all his comrades, 
Ramgopal was the only one who met with “fair wind” and had 
“smooth sailing” from the very outset. Fortune smiling on him, 
he made himself a conspicuous un-Bengali by his many Euro¬ 
pean efforts to make Young Bengal a power in the land. To 
raise him in intelligence he projected libraries and societies, and 
to riise him in wealth he made half a dozen young men 13 anians. 
“ He noted,” says Kissory Chand iMitra, “tliat while pursuing 
their studies at College, the educated natives evinced great love 
of knowledge and made great progress in it, but after leaving 
^ student-life and entering the world they generally unlearnt what 
they had learnt, deteriorated in many respects and in fact sank 
in the mass around them. In order to cure this evil and to open 
a field for the increase of their talents, he projected the estab¬ 
lishment of-the Society for tlie Acquisition of General Knowledge, 
which was formed in 1839.’"’ This so:iety was held once a month 
in the upper hall of the Sanscrit College, and I remember it from 
the night of its first meeting. Round the nucleus of the most 
noted ex-collegians there gatliered centripetally every young 
man in touch with them. In the first meeting, Krislma Mohan 
read a very leafned paper on “The Study of History.” At an¬ 
other, was read a paper on the “Topography of Bankura” from 
Harachandra GI)osh, who was then a Munsif there. Goblnda 
Chandra Bysack, Deputy Collector at Chittagong, sent a series 
of papers on “ The Kookecs.” Col. Tod then had newly pub¬ 
lished his “Annals of Rajasthan,” and Peary Chand Mitra, who 
was Secretary of the Metcalfe Public Library and had an early 
opportunity of a look into that book, edified us by many interest- 
ng accounts of old Rajput life. In my recollections of D, L. R., 
f have given an account of the explosion between him and 
DaUhinranjan Mukerjea. The Society's proceedings were ail 
in English. But one night, Babu Shamacharan Sircar—the future 
K ' 
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Interpreter of the High Court and Tagore Law lecturrr, stood 
up and took us l)y surprise by a speecli in Bengali that was the 
lirst thing of its kinc#. In place of “ My Countrymen,” he ad¬ 
dressed us in the phrase “ ” Ilis Bengali peroration 

struck as something so novel that the youngsters ever since that 
day called him by the soubriejuet of “ i ” Though delivered 

in the language of a most competent Sanscrit scholar, his speech 
made me doubt whether Bengali was fitted for that eloquence, 
which, says Milton, “charms the soul.” Poor in wordsid ex¬ 
pressions, deficient in rhetorical literature, and without one prcw*-- 
dent in the art of delivery, the Bengali, no better than the out¬ 
come of the feeble Bengali, wants in inherent stamina to stir the 
mind. Not until many many years to come, can it be effectually 
used for public harangues. 'Llie Society for the Acquisition of 
General Knowledge laid its proceedings before the public in three 
pamphlets. It existed till the arrival of Mr. George Thompson, 
when it turned a new leaf and began a new chapter, under the 
name of the Bengal British India Society. So popular had the 
first Society grown that it.s example operated with a furore in 
raising up young Ciceros and Broughams all over the town. 

1 remember the building of Frinse[)’s Ghat, down to which 
I walked then on Cliristmas mornings. It perpetuates the memory / 
of James Prinsep who died in 1840 and was regretted for the 
great loss to the cause of science and Oriental research. He 
first made out the names of Antiochus Yona, Ptolemy Magas, 
and Alikasunari in Asoka’s inscriptions on the rocks of Girnar 
and Dhauli, throwing thereby a flood of light on our Buddhistic 
history. On Dr. WilsoiP.s departure from India in 1832, ^Prinsep 
succeeded to his posts at the Mint and Asiatic Society. 

In 1B40 and i8.^i, the Cholera raged with thejnost fearful 
virulence. It attacked both Europeans and Natives. ' Some 
three luimired people died every day in tlfe hot months. 
Rajchandcr Mar’s moribund house was then newly erected. 

I had to attend there upon my grand uacle in his last moments, 
and remember seeing the corpse of a poor young man that lay 
stiffened' with outstretched hands and legs, with the head upraised 
against the wall and the face downwards. He must have breathed 
his last in that posture without any body to him the last offices. 
No man got avcII from the attack. The only person whose recovery 
I heard of, was Mr. Stocqueler of the Englishmna. People said 
that he recovered by taking frequent, draughts of warm water tb 
quench his thirst. The season wa^ on©''of the hottest, in addition 
to which there broke out a fire whijch burnt for a week consuming 
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away the piles of sundri-wood from Narkuldanga to Ultadingi. 
No coal then. 

Noticing in his paper the great gale dV hurricane (the word 
cyclone having come not into use then) that occurred on the day 
(rst June 1842) of Mr. David Hare’s death, Mr. Marshman, from 
his long, Indian experience, first remarked to the public that such 
gales were periodic in every loth or 12th year. But I am inclined 
to interpret it in tlie light that Nature put her mark on the day 
of that great philanthropist's exit. Nothing could keep away 
the boys from their last duty to one whom they owed a new 
life. Out-braving “the pitiless pelting” of the storm they 
marched in a long funeral procession from Hare Street to the 
Gol-digi. For Mr. Hare’s free opinions no Church-minister would 
perform the rites of his sepiiUnre, until at the last moment 
Dr. Charles of the General Assembly’s Institution had the charily 
to give ))im Christian burial. The spot where he lies inteired is 
not tho less holy than one in “ God’s acre”—it is amidst the 
scene of his everlasting philanlhrophy. 

“ For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight 
Ilis can’t be wrong whose life is in the right.” 

Owing to several conversions the Hindu community became 
very much alarmed. They took pl.nce among the boys of the 
Missionary schools which gave a fiee education. So all the big 
Babus of Calcutta entered upon an anti-missionary movement to 
have a free national school of their own. One afternoon they assem¬ 
bled in a grand crowded meeting at the premises of the Oriental 
Seminary, presided over, I believe, by Raja Radhakanta Deb. 
Many were the .speeches made, and many were the resolu¬ 
tions adopted. At last the subscription book was laid before 
the meeting. Down came the temperature of the spirit of the 
Babus from the" boiling point to near the freezing mark. The 
book pj-ised from hand to hand of one magnate and another, 
who all felt indecisive as to belling the cat—or first of all putting 
down the amount suiting his purse, prestige, and the object. 
In due course it came to Mutty Lall Seal, who at once put down 
his name for a lac 0/ rupees. Astounded and dumbfoundered 
by his munificience, those whose calculations had been a few 
hundreds or thousands made haste to close the proceedings, and 
the meeting broke up in a fiasco. Verily, this is the history of all 
Native enterprises from the founding of the Hindoo College to 
our movement for the Vidyasagara memorial. Forwardness, 
fuss,, copious effusions from thcjiead and heart are never want- 
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ing. But no sooner the matter comes to touch the quick— the 
Indian’s seat of sensibility in the purse, than the effervescence 
coois, the bubble bursts^ Many yeais ago, when D. L R/s Sglectwns 
from the British Poets a\)^eute^\n I was very sorry 

(our beloved tutor as he was) to read liis remark, in li)e preface 
to that publication, that “ the people of Bengal are too apt to 
think tliat the loss of riches is the loss of every thing." It 
was as unpalatable as was Macaulay’s famous libel against our 
nation. But as years rolled on, the truth of that remark came 
home as I found my countrymen to fret and fume, talk of moving 
heaven and earth, and then back out of the matter on the ogre 
of the subscription-book making its appearance. They come on 
xvith a great flourish of the head and end by a most harmless 
strike when any thing concerns their pocket. This our " much 
bruit and no fruit" discredits us very much—" make us a fixed 
figure for the hand of scorn to point his slow unmoving finger at." 

Pledged to his subscription, Mutly Lall Seal carried out the 
promise of a national institution by his own independant efforts. 
On Wednesday the ist March, 1843, ^ very numerous and highly 
respectable gathering of European and Indian gentlemen includ¬ 
ing some ladies, took place at his house for the purpose of 
formally opening the Seal's Free College. Among those present 
were the Chief Justice Sir Lawrence Peel, Sir John Peter Grant, 
the principal members of the Calcutta Bar, Right Revd. Dr. 
Carew, Babu Dvvarkanath Tagore, the Revd. K. M. Banerjea, 
Babu Shama Cham Sircar, Mr. George Thompson and others. 
There were many eloquent speeches in testimony to the noble 
generosity and equal liberality of mind of the Founder of Seal's 
College—Mr. George Thompson complimenting him as *'a Hindu 
gentleman, whd had nobly resolved to consecrate a large portion 
of the ^ubstantes* he had acquired by honorable exertion, to the 
intellectual idtprovc-ment of tlie youth of his own nation—to 
transri^ute his money into mifid." But far from giving credit, 
Mr. Marshman of the Friend of India represented the matter to 
be a freak, an impulsive act.of the Babu. He never had a good < 
word for our people—never viewed us in a favourable light. His 
long and intimate life in Bengal had turned three quarters of him 
into a Bengali. 

Young Bengal—liis rise was an astounding surprise, the 
burst of a dynamite explosion in a region of profound quietness 
that never knew a flash, never heard a thunder-clap. He rose as 
a Zoophytic reefy speck in an ocean of stagnation “ agitated by 
no living spring, ruffled by no salutary breeze”.—as a glimmer in 
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universal darkness. Most singular in baptism, he made a most 
singular liedtti witli a brandy-bottle in one hand and a beaf-steak 
ill the other. 

# 

'Unfinished thing, one knows not what to call. 

His generation's so equivoc.!],” 

A'“ half-formed witling/’ he shocked people by his outer 
appearance, by liis “cutting his way through ham and beef and 
wading to liberalism through tumblers of beer,” by his iconoclasm 
without a tenet. Orthodoxy abhorred him, officialdom derided him, 
missionary-hood branded him as an atheist. Friendless, money¬ 
less and brow beaten, he was a cast-away that drifted without a 
sheet anchor—“ which way he turned, infinite wrath and despair.” 

But Young Bengal was born typical of the ten-headed 
Ravana—of the thousand-handed Sahasrabahu-Rama. Year by 
year added to his strength in numbers. The Charter of 1833 im¬ 
proved his prospects. He secured a foot-hold as brain-power 
between purse-power on the one hand and mass-power on the 
other. Prejudices against him began to wear off as he matured. 
Day by day his value rose in the market. The State utilized 
him. Right-minded fmen appreciated him. To quote Shoshee 
Chunder Dutt, from “hard-drinking Young Bengal” he became 
“ hard-reading Young Bengal”—fioin “Young Bengal insolent 
and profligate ” he turned into “ Young Bengal liberal and 
magnanimous.” Getting over his first mistakes and errors, 
gaining a status, and giving the pledge of light and progress, 
Young Bengal by 1840 grew up into a new power in the realm-— 

“ the hope of India,'^ 

During the fifty years from its first incipience, the new genus 
has now grown into an aristocracy of intellect by the side of our 
aristocracy of wealth. Its men are of more importance than those 
who slumber away their existence in folds of silk and velvet, and 
wake only to read thefr names in the Honor-lists appearing on the 
New-year's Day or the Queen’s birthday ; are of more weight than 
those with whom the sale and purchase of Zamindaris and the 
rise and fall of Government Securities is the staple of conversation ; 
are of more influence than those dummies who preside at public 
meetings with leaden silence on their tongues. The country 
throughout adores them—bears love to and follows them. Isvvara 
Chandra Vidiyasagara was more popularly respected than the 
Maharaja of Burdwan. Ramgopal Ghosh towered higher than the 
millionaire bearing all the letters of the English alphabet before 
his name. Kristadas Pal governed with his pen and tongue more 
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potentially than Jii:» surrounding Z^tmindara. Kesab Chandra. 
Sen’s eloquence turned the steps of thousands to his Bralimo 
standard. Surendranath Bannerjea moves all India which a Sindia 
or Holkar cannot do. 

It mny be asked what justifies tlie stress laid on Young 
Bengal, or moro properly now, Young India. Indeed, few are 
his traditions and achievements as yet. But they are more than 
can be counted on tlie fingers. Taking up the mantle of Ram- 
mohan Roy, they have risen out of the dead level surrounding 
them as the brain of their country—as the pledged friend and 
strength of every movement. Where people lived in molecular 
singleness from each other, they have introduced cohering orga¬ 
nization ; where for ages was a Dead Sea of stagnation, they have 
stirred up deep surges of agitation ; where there never was a public, 
they have founded one; where there was not a common opinion, 
they have created one ; where a public representative was never 
known, they have stepped forth in number.s. Young Bengal have 
raised a voice rousing the nation that slept in profound ignorance 
of them, to a sense of their political rights and privileges, 'fhey 
have produced among them autliors, from whom arises the chief 
glory of a nation,” acconling to Johnson. They have braved the 
perils of halapance, and, Jason like, have brought away the modern 
Golden Fleece from com[>etition in London. In brief, they have 
recast the Indian with new thoughts and asi:)irations for a new 
career. All these are to their credit as fait acco7npli, and in time 
the number of their achievements promises to be a legion. 
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A Note on th? Ancieut Gcof^raphy of Asia, compiled fiovi Wil- 
niiki-Ramayana, :■ ilh vinf an ' nile.x. By P^ohin Chandra 
Das, il/.A., &'c., &c, Hare Press, Calcutta, i8<)6. 

Babii NoLin Chandra Das is an indefalii>[able worker in the 
held of literature. The book is dedicated to Mr, Griffith who has 
chrislenccl Valmiki—a wondenful feat no doubt. By steering 
through the dim channel of antiquity by the light of the modern 
oriental researches Babu Das in publishing this book, has earned 
the thanks of his countrymen. Babii Das’s name cairies weight 
and, therefore, his countrymen are liberal in thfir praise. Time 
and .‘;pace will not permit us to review this iutere.sting book at 
length. The book is the outcome of Babu Das’s vast reading and 
researches. But so far as we have perused his work, we have 
found many points concerning the geography of the ancient 
India, which are not only contestible but also untenable. Reticence 
is a rare quality and should be found in an unbiassed critic. 
The neat 'getting up of the book under review does credit to the 
printing concern of tlye Hare Press. 


A Narrative of the Tour in Upper India of His Highness Prince 
Martanda Varma of Iravaucotc. Printed at the Educa^ 
tional Society’s Steam Press'. ' ■ 

This is a well got up volume containing an account of the tour 
of the Prince of Travancore in Northern India, extending over a 
period .of five months, from i8th November, 1894. Its language 
is easy and flowing so that it may form the study* of all classes 
of the Indian community who are versed in. English. The 
narrative gives an interesting account of the roads and convey¬ 
ances, the shrines and temples, and the palaces and gardens of 
Indian Rajahs and Chiefs. It thus serves the purpose of a ready 
guide to tourists and pilgrims. The vividly graphic description 
of the many interesting features of the lajid, the scenes and sights 
of Upper India, the many admirable works of art, together with 
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an account of many anecdotes relating to sacred temples forms a 
pleasing study to the general public and leaves a lasting impression 
on the reader. The rare collection of jewels and other curiosities 
in the palaces of princes although grown comparatively poorer 
will at once give the reader an idea of the wealth of the country 
in former ages. The volume although of small proportions will 
remain an interesting token of the extensive tour performed by 
His Highness the First Prince of Travancore. 


The Peace of Qtiesiion betiveen the Turks and the Christians, 
Py Dinshah Ardeshir Talcarkhan. Printed and published 
at the Pombay Gazette Steam Press, (lieprinied with the 
permission of Gratten Geary, Esq., editor, Bombay Gazette. 

The above is a neatly got up small volume dealing with the 
deeds of violence on Christians and Moslems as prevail in the 
Ottoman Empire. It lays down many important suggestions 
showing the advantages and disadvantages that may arise from a 
continuation of such things and advocates a policy of peace bring¬ 
ing matter.s of vast significance to bear upon the subject gfl ;:. 
there may be no chance of a wai* between England 


Dog Diseases and I low to Cure them. By SpratPs Patent, 
Limited, Henry Street, Bermofidsey, London, S.E, 

This little book denis in an easy and comprehensive way 
with many ordinary maladies that dogs are liable to, wdtli their 
medicines and modes of treatment, concluding with an interest ip pr 
chapter headed, ■'Preparing Dogs for Exhibition.” At the. 
there is a long list of requisites for ^ogs^JJ|^U||^ngagiq^ 
as the book appears to b.^|t amply rep4^M|H 


Shebaka, published by uULMast Bengal Brahma 
Dacca^K^hmo Sanlhat 6 -j. 

Shebaka is the organ 3 i %he Brahmo Samaj 0 
a journal of religion an<^»pctety. The annu 
Rupee One. Let it sink d^wim accordincr to- 
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OLD LEAVES TERyED HACK', OR RANDOM 

y'recollections, public and 

PERSONAL. 


•‘Sweet Memory, wafted by thy geiitl# g»le, 

Oft up the stream of Tune 1 turn my sai].'’ 

Unhappily, the Young Bengal manhood labour uadci two 
sturtous drawbacks. Fifty years ago,<3hc)shee Chunder Dutt 

P arked “ tlie European community, blihded by prejudice and 
St, think Le Jeune Bengal beneath their notice, and often regard 

^ i^uthoifiiy and a marked air 
Hi|||||^|^H|||||^^H||PI|Siein with c^ll^nVjpt, rudeness^ and super^ 


1 common destiny, and ^ 


Insolent pomposity.” Ever 
bepened tcn-fold since “ the 
owpetitor and prize-fighter 
ieaureaucracy he is now a 
f the head and nol allowed 
llajas and Maharajas affect 
^oldness. Under cdmmon 
Mnoti interests, there should 
fetiowship and commituiba 


^ betvvecn them sentiments^- feliowship and cpmmiittioa 
i^g each to the other into Ifaternizatioja. '^wei^ing 

pretensions, our monied aristo^rac)! should be demo- 
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cratic in their feelings ; and growing more courteous our Brutuses 
should cultivate more entente cordial with our Croesuses. Neither 
can spare the other, and the union and array of the two ranks in 
a consolidated front would be for the common benefit of them 
both. The political combination of mind with money means suc¬ 
cess, progress, and national greatness. 

Like Cervantes' Knight of the Rueful Countenance, Lord 
Auckland left India with a career closed in disaster and disgrace. 
They were sufficiently avenged by Lord Ellenborough. People 
laughed at his Somnath Gates-recovery proclamation. But with 
the prejudice in my young Hindu mind against Mahmood of 
Ghazni whom, after reading old Dow, 1 took for no better than an 
arch-brigand, I felt a sort of satisfaction at their rescue. Lord 
Ellenborough returned from the battles of Punniar and Maharajpifr 
with all the airs of Napolean from Jena. Dwarkanalh Tagore, 
who was then in the Upper Provinces, w’as said to have had a 
.sight of " grim-visaged war” at the last battle. I witnessed 
his Lordship’s arrival at the Government House from Messrs. 
Thacker & Co.’s shop, whence an amateur in the new art took 
a photograph of the scene. Lord Ellenborough ^vent up the 
steps deigning scarcely to glance at the crowd assembled,to 
receive him, and shaking hand only with a Sahib or two. In a 
little time after his arrival he celebrated his triumphs by au 
illumination of the Government House with Bengal cheragli-light, 
and (ire-works from the grounds to its south. In the round 
veranda'facing the maidan, was put up something that appeared 
like an OtxtntaA Singashau, beneath..in awning -supported upon 
gilt poles, where 

Aloft in awful slate 
7 'he'godlilce hero sate 
On his Imperial throne ; ‘ 

* ^’aliant peers were placed around; 

*^heir brows with roses and myiilea bound : 

(So should desert in arms be crowned.) 


Trom one of my old grand>dada’s I heard that Lud MarirrlMi 
used to pronounce the name of Lord Mornington) signalized,, 
over Tipu by a similar illumination of the town. The 
Lord Eilenborough’s pet. He kept the Civilians at 
ItASfth and looked upon them as no better than 
f a coiidh of mine.in Ins office, that Mr. Dorin 


ipn Gouhei! days t^rrjrmg the brooks and p^p<it% ngt 

■ ,bt(t himself. Mftdt to eat the .huttib^t..^ier;1lbr 
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Civilian Nabobs in revenge made their papas and chachas—Wm 
Court of Directors-rake up an old dead*letter privilege, and had 
him recalled. 

I remember reading somewhere that Rajaram Roy was a 
foundling wlioin Rammohan Roy took under his care. Re was 
carried to England where he completed his studies after lits foster* 
father's death. England meant to respect Rammohan Roy’s 
memory by putting Rajaram into a honourable berth. But the 
traditions of Anglodndia are to carry out Home-orders by halves 
and quarters. So, with all the high recommendations that he came 
out, Rajaram was put in as a kerani at the Foreign Office receiving 
no more than 250 Rs. a month. Rajaram was a short-sized mah^ 
with a Bengali complexion slightly improved in England. He 
found a friend only in Young Bengal at Calcutta. On an occasion 
he entertained a party of friends among whom I was one. His 
chingree-fry^ with pale ale from Messrs. Kelsall Ghosh & Co/s 
godovvns, is yet in my mind. Rajaram was the first instance of 
those England-goers who have now grown up into a respectable 
body. The same thing that I marked in him fifty years ago, do 
I do in the present day—the travel of the young accomplished 
men " appearing more in their apparel and gestures than in their 
discourse.” None of them, to quote Lord Bacon, "have pricked 
in some flowers of that they have learned abroad into the customs 
of their own country”—none of them has brought with him 
English spirit and English love of country. If one visits Siotrget, 
he should bring us the ’Parijata flower. As yet, India owes them 
little or nothing. 

In my young the most conspicuous public Bengali was 
Dwarkanath Tagore, whom I saw many a time. He used to visit 
out College now and then, and attend evcfy year at the distribu¬ 
tion of our prizes either at the Govetnment pr in the 

Town Hall. I saw him also several times at the Medji^ College, 
in the gallery of which be always took his seat behind the chair 
of Lord Auckland, and was honored by his Lordship with a shake 
of "the hand that* not a little struck the boys with his great dis.; 
Unction. I heard Dwarkanath Tagore on or t#o pubHc occa¬ 
sions, hisSiniglish pronounced in old Bengali accentuation. Cdm* 
ing from the Courts of the Great Mogul and the Niaam, Sir C!)afle 4 
Metcalfe first raised the shoe-question by ordering all Nalivip' 
geplil|i|lcn to come to the Levee leavltig behind their 
io ojbserve the new rule, Pwarkahath indignantly 
Gn^irnjneqVHbuse without presentment, which hone dai^ W* ^ 
these days wil^%o eye to a ^abarajashlp or the Stars. His graiid 
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Ban and Supper to the Honourable Miss Eden (Lord Auckland’s 
sister) was a rara avis. Our late friend, Dr. D. Guptoo, who now 
and then had the honor of being a guest at his table, used to laud 
Dwarkanath’s Iced Champagne bottle costing i6 Rs.) as next 
to Jupiter's cup from the hand of Hebe. To his itinerary letters 
from Malta, Naples, Rome and bther cities of Europe, that appeared 
*n the friend of Indian do I owe the first inspiration to write long 
afterwards my Travels of a Hindoo. In the course of practical 
surveying taught in our College, we surveyed his Belgachia villa. 
It was then tichly furnished with nil the presents he had received 
fn Europe, out of which a rare picture of Mudouna from the Pope 
is in my remembrance. 

Dwarkanalh Tagore was then in tlie prime of his life. He 
was a middle-sized man with a light form and an average Bengali 
compexion. His bright intelligent eyes wt-re his most remark¬ 
able feature. 7 'liey glowed with a keen thoughtful lustre when his 
attention was specially drawn to a question, and when he heard with 
twisting his right moustache, He was very unassuming in his 
manners and unostentatious in his dress—the latter being, from the 
Hindustani jora and pugri, a half way progress towards the Eng¬ 
lish costume. I never saw him in satin or velvet—in diamonds and 


pearls. He made no show of equipage, but drove in a simple green- 
colored palki-gari that hardly attracted any body’s notice. Dwarka- 
natk meant to be conspicuous by noble acts and not by vulgar page¬ 
antry. Contemporary opinions of him varied between extremes. 
He was in a blaze of popularity with the Europeans for his pub¬ 
lic spirit and generosity. His native brethren, eclipsed by his 
munificence, spoke of him with subdued approbation. One of his 
nearest cousins raised a rumpus to outcast him on his return Crom 
Englandi butt dfefled to do his worst. 

Next to Rammohan Roy, Dwarkanath Tagore was the second 
Bengali who» assimilating European ideas, manifested an^nlaiTge- 
ment of mind very uncommon among a people obstinately wedded! 
to old prejudices^ He set Ibe most noble examples in educational, 
social, commercial, industrial and political matters to arouse the 
spirit of his countrymen. Rammohan Roy vvoiked with u^itud—- 
Bwairkanath Tagore w'ith money. Rammohan Roy shone with a 
moral gtaudeur—Dwarkanalh Tagore with a worldly grandeur. 
PwArkanaih’s career of public usefulness reads a valuable l[e$$on 
;,to our present monted men, %vho, in. pursuit of a shadow fdt sub- 
f^nce,j^e vtry Jukewarm in public sympathy. Eager tooccupj^ a 
space ia ih« public eje, they mean 40 dp it the dis|fhc^i, 

4loa ofl^elr titlks and honors^ ' Bu.t*'R»jlit«idpS Mali^ 
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do not mean now the same Hungs that they are defined to do 
old Amcrsingha*s lexicon. In their modern Anglo-Indian sei 
they mean only,“sound and fury signifying nothing.” 

“ Dwai- 4 ianath ! ihou shouldst be living at this hour ; 

India hath need of thee : she is a fen 
Of stagnant waters 

YVe are selfish men ; 

Oh ! raise us up, return to us again.” 
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MANO MOHAN GHOSE. 

Til* human nature is so very complex and shifting, that a 
just estimate of it cannot be formed by men who have not a 
lifedong intercourse with it. The turnings overt and covert, in 
the human nature, are too delicate to be detected by persons who 
are not inured to keep a vigilant watch over the bright and dark 
sides of human chaiacter. Public actions of a man may not 
sometimes afford sufficient materials for the judgment of IiiJ 
character; for men generally act cautiously and affectedly in 
public; private actions over which men generally have the least 
control are the sole fountain from which evidences, direct and 
indirect, must come out for the true and impartial judgnvet\t of 
human character. Circumstances generally turn out men who 
are mile>stones on the road to human spirit’s genera! advance. 
Money contributes in no small measure to the architecture of 
these land<marks of human progress. By braving manfully the 
storm of the struggle for existence men climb the ladder of 
success. Adverse circumstances of diverse nature went to the 
making up of the unique personality of the Tartar of the Indian 
Civil Service. 

In the school of advetfily Ghose insensibly acquiredb-the 
virtues of firmness and discretion. Blasts of adversity he had to ^ 
bear and he bore them unmoved. Born with aristocrate tastes 
and amidst sumptuous rurroundings, his heart was surcharged 
with the milk of human kindness. The gentleness and affability 
of his manners which his temper suggested and his situation 
imposed, insensibly engaged the affections of strangers as well as 
his countrymen with whom he conversed. His abilties were 
titoftd rather than splendid; a vigorous mind, improved by 
expi^ience and study of mankind ; dexterity and application in 
business; a judicious mixture of liberality and economy, ol mild- 
ness aad rigour; steadiness to pursue his ends; flexibility W’vary 
his fiseiasj and abote all, the great art of submitting own ' 
pasaldns lo tfae Juterest of huiiis&%, He was of a radical tuM 
of was cradled in the atmosphcre^of radicalism. . The 
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members of the Indian Society have not that pliability which makes 
only civilisation possible, and those who stand In the way of 
reform were regarded by him as grits in the wheels of human 
progress. For the existing order of things he had no regard. 
Throughout his life he was ever partial to the root and branch 
reformation of existing institutions. The echoes of the storm 
which arose out of a misunderstanding almost inevitable he heard 
grumbling round him even when his life’s shadow began to 
lengthen. The nest of hornets which he raised round his ears 
by his lecture on the effects of English education upon Bengalee 
Society at a meeting of the Bethune Society, was the outcome of 
his radical temperament. That lecture had evoked a bitter criti¬ 
cism in the columns of the proletarian Indian press and which 
made his position somewhat uncomfortable. But one thing had 
entirely escaped from his mind. To introduce drastic changes 
in the body-politic of an unique society whose customs received 
the sanction of time and are hallowed by the acquiesence of 
hundred generations, by men who had no constituents, no real 
power, who are mostly nominees of a nascent society which com¬ 
mands no respect and which is the butt of- their abuse and ill 
will, is really an uphill work. Society is the equilibrium of pro¬ 
gress and. order. Every society is open to change and correc¬ 
tion, otherwise it will die of inanition. A great change has 
overtaken the Bengalee Society. The Bengalee Society of the 
uixtees is very different from the Bengalee Society of to-day. 
With all the alien habits and manrer which his]| profession com¬ 
pelled him to take to, Mano Mohan Ghose was a Bengalee, born 
and bred. His li,fe was a livelong protest against that vile and 
suicidal doctrine whch lays down that there is nothing knowablc 
and respectable outside the Hindu pale. In him acquired culture 
rebelled against inbred convictions and cojinpletely routed in¬ 
herited prejudices. 

.Journalism exercised a strange fascination upon him. it 
was the drealn of his juvenescence, and to gratify this darling 
ambition he set up the Indian Mirror. It was he who supplied 
the greatest quantity of fuel to the dreadful conflagration whldi 
burst forth into fullest blaze in 1860-61 under the careful manage- 
itient of the immortal Champion of the poor—-Hurrish-Chandra 
Mookerjea, and which at last consumed the oppressive In^go 
Planters in Bengal. He became the Krishnaghar Gorrespondence 

tike Htindu Patriot, All the letters from Kiishnaghur whklit . 
veni^lat^d the grievances of the poor ray yets inthecdlutnns Of tiie 
Hindu PatriM, were by Ghose. But hb depdrttti>e 
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from India to becoihe a limb of the law debarred him for ever fi^om 
the gratification of being a renowned champion of the Fourth 
Estate. It is not given to human genius to fight the battle of life 
to a great end without wounding to the heart even good and honeslb 
men; without resorting to methods which are not those of perfect 
saintliness; without reticence, suspicion, change of purpose, 
much secret council and much using of men to the point where they 
cease to be useful. Shakespeare defines man as a being looking 
before and after. He looked before he leapt. He w'as a “ready" 
man in the true sense of the term. At the dawn of his career 
he bore calmly all the exhibitions of petty jealousy. Placing full 
credence on the chapters of accidents he played his part on 
the stage of the world at a snail's space, and success came 
to him on its own account. Slow but sure must win the race. 
He defended his honour as well as the honour of his profession 
against the ensnaring subtleties of the barristers who endea¬ 
voured to hound him out of court, by extorting some declaration 
of his sentiments. Throughout his life he gratefully acknow¬ 
ledged the steady and generous friendship of Lady Phear who 
by the ascendant which she had gained over the mind of her 
husband, counterbalanced llie poweiful conspiracy of the mighty 
champions of the legal profession. By the intercession of his 
noble patroness Ghose was admitted into the precincls of the 
High Court; he pleaded his cause with decent freedom, he was 
heard with favour by the judges of the Court, and in this W'ay 
he completely nullified the designs of his enemies. Bearing 
the under currents of vexations by cauteously suppressing his 
grief and resentment he paved the path to^'lie legal profession 
for his successors. The greatness which iffe achieved was not an 
accident but was the result of close and continuous labour. He 
was not born great'nor greatness was thrust upon him. He never 
claimed to be immaculate; he was thoroughly convinced of his own 
skort'Comings, wliich leaned to virtues’ side. He was himsell far 
from an Israelite without guile. He had persuaded himself to 
the belief that in diplomacy and in' the effectual conduct of , 
worldly affairs, strategems fair and unfair, with an opponent, 
are lawful sports of the game, and those who have reeourse 
id them cannot be impeached of dishonesty, These***''iire the 
itvapons offensive and defensive, to be used by men conspi- 
{biuOus for their legal calibre. To do good to other, time oUt 
of’mind, he did adopt unfair mean.s, but never in the whole 
course of his life did he entertain any foul idea to pllmt 
^lornV oh . Ihc aides of his countrymen. Selfish motives never 
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crossed his mind. At the last decade of his life he was what 
a man should be. 

As pre-eminently an nnspoilid criminal lawyer, and what is 
now called an oppurtunist, he had no settled policy, no doctrine, no 
single purpose to achieve. As occasions arose he varied his legal 
tactic.*?. For all his mighty brain and noble soul, Ghose was no 
perfect hero, or a spotless saint; a great lawyer is never wholly 
amiable or absolutely frank. The human nature is not destined 
to give universal satisfaction to his neighbours; some must.be 
offended, some must be pleased. To duller minds he will appear 
a time-server. His almost miraculous insight into the legal 
aspects of any case that he look up and the sleepless watchful¬ 
ness with which ho could conduct its proceedings, always crowned 
his cause with success. No lawyer has ever surpassed him in the 
qualities of vigilance, caution, and foresight. His wide expe¬ 
rience in the criminal administration of the country, his marked 
ability in clearing the knotty points of the law and lastly his 
serene and unruffled temper helped him greatly in winning his 
case. Where no one of these succeeded he was content to yield 
and to wait till his time came again. Instead of trying to pluck 
the fruit before it was ripe, it was his habit to lay it still till it 
fell mellow into bis very mouth. It is not an idle dream that 
the political cause which he took up and which he brought 
within the range of practical politics at home and in India when 
the sands of his life were running out, would have been success¬ 
ful had his life been prolonged to the normal limit. Not only 
was his work done in the very nick of time, but he was probably 
the only man whf) w'as capable of doing it. He was himself 
connected with the celebrated criminal trials of the day; his 
position in the legal world enabled him to prosecute bis w'ork 
with success. But the superb panegyric passed upon bis work 
by the Indian press, now needs a little toning dowm, for his work 
does not contain all that is needful the successful advocacy 
of the noble cause. Nor does his work give us a history of the 
Executive and Judicial functions in Bengal whose separation is 
a crying desideratum of the hour. 

He was not a public man nor even a bit of an agitator. 
Though in words be identified himself with the so-called Indian 
National Congress, in deedsy neither he was ever in the van nor 
just ahead of the central force, but occupied only a prominent ^ 
place in the tail of the movement. He was far from a demagogue. 
He was thoroughly convinced that the political movement is in peed • 
of proper organisation ; and he most wisely risked not his repu- 
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tatfoiT, energy and life in effecling an organisation of the niove- 
i»ent. But he was not one of those who depreciate the value 
of such an organisation, which, if placed on a proper and equitable 
footings, may aclieive the end ft has in view. A thoroughly 
practical organisation of such a movement as the Congress, 
cannot but produce the desideratum. 

He had a thoroughly liberal view of religion. He - was 
unwilling to give that divine character to any of the sect-found¬ 
ers, which a large section of the community to which he xvas 
himself a number is in the habit of attributing. Religion to him, 
was a theological dodge, playeil by the sc.cl-foundc'i's to bring the 
people under priestly discipline. Religion he reg.arded simply as 
a trick by which clever hypocrites imposed upon fools, for he 
found mental, moral and histoiical obstacles as well in the way of 
placing implicit credence on the existing religious beliefs of the 
country as in any such beliefs tliemselves. God, Heaven, and Hell 
were, to him, creation.^ of the human brain to scare away people 
from immoral and impure motives. The.se are the scarecrows, 
intentionally invented by the saccrdotaiisls to bring vicious 
men to the path of truth. And hence he regarded the sect- 
founders as the greatest statesmen, because by creating 
three unknown scarecrows, they have succeeded to dissuade 
men from vile intentions—a feat, not possible to be achieved 
by even the Draconian laws or the Spartan discipline. He 
conceived the idea of all things in the sublime secular spirit. 
There are numbers of unwiiltcn laws, and the above three supe%' 
rior and unseen powers are brought into existence so that laymen 
might abide by them without scrutiny. God is the Judge of 
unnatural power, Hell is the place of punishment at),d Heaven 
b the place of coward. A fine comparative analogy 
deduced from what has been, so mysteriously put down by 
the priests/ The effects, produced on the minds of the laity "by im- 
^ planting a belief in supernatural influences for good and evil, are 
too good to require any thrashing at our bands, but whether the 
causes whidi led them to bring men under priestly discipline; 


are tantamount to the high motives which actually lead us to 
such sublime and dazzling system of philosophy, 

:,too debatable to be discussed. But this much can 
1 ^ that jthc idea of preventing men from vicious path 
fneaiis ol inventing the above unseen codes of legislature 
not have crossed their mindSf and the conception that 
‘t yj^^ rfeally meant^to achieve the desideratum by the above- 
iva)^ is too grand to be grasped by the minds 
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of the laity. The more probable solution is lliat from the vicious 
w^s and plans devised by tfjem to maintain their liveli¬ 
hood and to satisfy their lust, there lias unconsciously come out 
something noble and worthy. He viewed religionin another lights 
He regarded religion, not as tlie ladder of heaven, but as the 
potent factor of the gradual development of language. 

Pie was not a teetotaler but he was not a tabid constitution. 


To all outer seeming he was heallby. Al\^^iys moderate in eating 
and drinking, be was alwa)'s careful of his own health and the 
health of his family. iPilsciiIapius was always kept by him at 
arm’s length. Taciturn by habit, he knew where to speak out 
his mind anti where to Imld his tongue-. Always accessible, he 
treated his clients with fraternal feelings. Hobhism, spiritual and 
temporal, he condemned with his cliaractei islic boldness. To pre¬ 
vent family dissensions which is a cur-se on Bengal, he divided the 
paternal property among tlie three brotheis. To Lalu he assigned 
the family house of Bairagadi and several landed properties 
there. He himself took only the f.imily liousc of Krishnaghur. 
For his younger brother Murali lie built a new house near his 
palatial building. Murali was always faithful to his eldest 
brother who loved him dearly. Between Lalinohan and Mano 
Mohan the feeling was not very happy. Mano Mohan always 
tried to compromi.se his brother Lalu, but failed, Murali formed 
the part and parcel of Mano Mohan’s family. The entire burden 
of the family at Krishnagliur, was enlrnsted to Murali. Lalmolian 


Jived as he now lives, in a separate family altogether, Murali 

•k* • 

was not allowed by his eldest brother to visit England. He was 
purposely kept in reserve by Mano Mohan for his mother’s funeral 


apd cere.monics. 

Itfer eldcist child. 


The old woman is now mourning the 


She gave, in tears Aiid pain,. 

The' flower she most did love;' 
She knew she would find him again 
In the tieid of light above. 
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Let the reader judge of what we have said as regards the 
poetic power of Bhavabhuti. We are inclined to slate that this 
is told in the hearing of Sila only. Lakshmana sees the husband 
and wife speaking to one another, and in order to attract their 
attention shows their meeting with the Rakshasa, Viradha, at 
the entrance of the Vindhya forests. We have spoken of Sita’s 
timidity. She turns her eyes from that picture hut not so much 
from fear as from disgust. She wants the picture of her entrance 
into the southern forests where her ljusband held a palmyra fan 
over her head to prevent the scorching rays of the sun. Rama 
is not for showing that picture for he is afraid that it may rerhind 
her of past troubles and thus sadden her. Without allowing 
Lakshmana any time to show that scene, he points out the happy 
picture of the peaceful hermitages at the feet of the mountain-rlllets 
where men of the world, shunning secular turmoils, live in peace¬ 
ful contemplation of God, discarding luxury but doing hospitality. 
Lakshmana does not understand the heart of his brother. He 
goes on pointing the events of their lives one by one; He 
first shows the mountain Prasravana. Here again we see Bhava- 
bhuii*s magical power of representing nature. The short and 
natural description of the wild mountain-scene is wonderful. 

“There is the mountain Prasravana of a charming dark blue 
hue. See, clouds are often rising from its top. They are blue and 
heighten the bluishness of the mountain. On its sides there are 
the blue forests, dense and cool and solacing our eyes. Through 
4 hem flows the Godavari babling her sweet notes. She conies 
emt of a chasm of the mountain which resounds day and night 
to the sonorous flood." The beauty of the romantic scene is, 
perhaps, increased by presenting it as a picture to our eyes. ■ 
We look upon the beautiful 9cenery not from the midst of it 
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but from a far: this makes it more beautiful, 
mark on the couplet 


Mr. Masson’s re 


" Or let my lamp, at mid-niglil hour 
lie seen in some high lonely tower ” 


is well applicable to the passage in hand. A Raphael would be 
proud to' paint this scene. A Titian would be happy to set on 
canvas the various shades of blue in this scene. Though we 
praise it highly, the reader ought not to think that it is a creation 
of a happy moment. This is his early production for it is found in 
Vira-Charita too. Such passages are very common in his works. 
He is a master in giving a group by only a few strokes. 

The mountain scenery reminds Rama of the happy days he 
spent there. He asks if Sita remembers those days, and those 
romantic banks of the Godavari where they enjoyed sweet ramb- 
lings. Rama is also reminded of the pleasant nights he passed 
there with Sita. Bhavabhuti here gives a picture which may offend 
the modern taste. But it is so excellent that we cannot but quote 
jj Obscenity is a charge whence no poet can escape. Bhavabhuti 
is less liable to that charge than Kalidasa or Shakespeare. In 
Vira-Charita there is not a single line which can be called obscene. 
In Malati-Madhava, which describes the passion of love, there is 
more sobriety and urbanity than in Sakuntala or any drama of 
Shakespeare dealing with love. In Ultara-Charita there are two 
Slokas which can offend the fastidious critic. One of them is 

We leave the gentle reader to judge the fineness arid the 
deep psychologic insiglit of the lover’s heart that this Sloka 
betrays. Moreover, it is said to Sita and not to Lakshmana. The 
offence, if we may venture to call it, is thus a little palliatedir Here 
we are reminded of a fine passage in Roketey. Wilfrid sings~ 


“ Then did I swear thy ray serene 
“ Was formed to light some lovely dell 
“ By two fond lovers only seen, 

“ Reflected from the crystal well, 

“ Or sleeping on their mossy cell, 

“ Or quivering on the lattice bright. 

Or glancing on their couch, to tell, 

** How swiftly waves the summer night,'* 
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There the chief object is to show the romantic features of the 
moon. Here the purpose is to portray the deep love of Rama. 
At every step Bhavabhuti takes he reveals Rama's love. 

Lakshmana sees that it is a long digression on the mountain 
Prasravana. Ho points out the portrait of Surpanakha. The 
very sight of the Rakshasi, who was the sole cause of the troubles 
of Sita and Rama, transports Sita from the actual world to the past. 
The whole history of her troubles comes into her mind. She has a 
tinge of woman timidness. She cries—“ Of 

^t*l*l* ” (This is our last interview). Rama brings her to the real 
circumstances, and says—" ” (O thou, that 

art afraid of separation ! this is a picture). Sita is not to be silenced 
and answers " " (whatever it may 

be, evil spirits give us trouble." These two simple sentences 
of Sita paint her love for Rama. Better devices, perhaps, cannot 
be made to show such a depth of love within such a short compass. 
Rama too is now overwhelmed with the magic of the past. The 
events of Janasthana appear to happen before him. Lakshmana 
too falls a victim to the spell. He remembers the miseries that 
befell Rama. He is not aggrieved at his own pains. But he sobs 
out as he recollects the troubles of Rama. Though they hive re¬ 
venged themselves upon the evil-doers, still the recollection of their 
misery affects Lakshmana. The line—" , 5 IT ^1 

“ (even the stones weep, and the heart of thunder¬ 
bolt aches}—interprets the natural world as beautifully as any 
other hue idea. Bhavabhuti has got the hint from Kalidasa but has 
improved it. That this line is well-known is proved by the un¬ 
fathered couplet. 

Sita hears it and says to herself—“ O delighter of Raghu’s race, 
thou art afflicted so much for me." There are tears in her eyes. 
But neither Rama nor Lakshmana can note it. This is a true picture 
of woman’s heart 1 It may break but cannot give out what is in it. 

Here is an occurrence to which judicial critics may take ex¬ 
ception. Rama sheds tears. Lakshmana marks it and says :— 

Judicial critics condemn such unmatibing of Rama. We tdo !! 
admit that, here js* a weakness of execution. But the poetry^. 
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!s charming. Rama’s defence, however, is not all sufficient. 
It would have been belter if these two verses were omitted. 
Inductive criticism may say that this is a device to reveal 
Rama’s love and his pangs of even a mental separation fiom 
Sita. Rama is painted as an ideal lover knd ideally sensi¬ 
tive to the grief of separation. In Vira-Charita the heroism of 
Rama is shown, and in Uttara-Charita his tender and lovely 
heart, for, according to Bhavabhuti, the hearts of super-human 
characters are softer than flow^ers and harder than adamant. 

Sita too is moved. Her words have a propriety though 
a sad ring. Lakshraana, essaying to divert their attention, shows 
to them the picture of Jatayu. His trick proves successful. In 
hours of sadness, sad thoughts come to our mind whether we 
cherish them purposely or not. By a diversion of attention 
sadness cannot at once he dispelled. It is right if the remark of 
Sita or Rair.a on Jatayu has a tinge of gloom. Sita thinks and 
speaks like a woman and Rama like a man. The one sees in 
Jatayu the qualities of a kind father, the olhcr those of greatness. 
Lakshmana sees that Jatayu cannot give them an entire relief. 
He shows a series of sights quickly—-some of them indissolubly 
tied. Sita cuts him off at the mention of the name Pampa, 
She knows that here her Rama gave up his natural firmness 
and cried loudly. Pampa reminds her of that thought which 
now extends an absolute sway over her mind. Rama also 
is reminded of his state when he saw that romantic lake with 
sorrow-laden heart. How fine is the description he gives 

of it !— 


We have the idea in other poets, but 

such a perfection of manner is very rare. A comparison of what 
Kalidasa’s Rama says of Pampa gives us the characteristics of the 
two Ramas. He says unto Sita,— 

Kalidasa’s Rama is under the influence of the present more than 
"" Bhavabhuti’s. Bhavabhuti’s Rama is a man of keen sensibility, and 
casts' iiis eyes more on the past than on the present. At the* 
mctitibii, of Pampa he tells Sita how it appeared io him at 
4 hal htifiir of grief and not how it appears now as his rival 
v^>Rag 1 luvansa does. J'he circumstances of tlie two Ramas 
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are different. The o.ie sees the lahe actually from above, the 
other sees it in a picture. The words of Bhavabhuti's Rama, 
can safely be given to Kalidasa’s but the vice versa is imposible, 
Kalidasa's Rama is, again, cheerful and Bhavabhuli’s is gloom)'. 
The habit of looTclng into the past makes the latter easily 
elated with joy and depressed by grief. No wonder, therefore, 
that the sight of Hanumat, but for whose labours he would 
not have been successful, fills him with joy. Sita, too, is 
joyous at the sight. She praises Hanumat for the good results 
of his labours and for his intention of doing good to the world. 
She cannot long be detained by that picture. Her eyes are 
always seeking to see the phases of her husband’s forest life. 
She turns to Rama’s picture. She .«!ees her husband silting beneath 
a Kadainva tree, weeping profusely and upheld by Lakshmana. 
The scene is heart-solacing. There is the mountain exceedingly 
beautiful. The Kadainva tree is full of blossoms. A peacock 
dances on it in joy. Nature seems to smile. Only Rama’s heart 
is sad. He is pale but the halo only of his princely form 
does not leave him. He faints now ami then. Turner cannot 
make the scene more vivid on the canva's. It is difficult for him 
to show the repeated faintings and the noise. Lakshmana gives 
her the name of the mountain. It is Malyvat. As he begins to 
describe it, Rama intercepts him, for the very mention of that 
mountain brings to him the pain of separation from Sita. What 
an ideal love! The deeper the love, the more difficult is the 
repudiation and hence the greater is the moral grandeur of Rama 1 
Now Sita feels sleepy and Lakshmana stops after a hint at the 
war with Ravana. Bhavabhuti does not want space for nothing. 
His object to paint the ideal love of Rama and Sita is well 
fulfilled. Tlie pictures of warlike deeds will jar with that object. 
He is a master of art and knows where to stop. 

Sita naturally feels a longing for seeing the holy forests. 
This is mentioned both in Ramayana-and Raghuvansa. Ramil, 
too, gives his consent, for recently he has been asked to fulfill thip 
cravings of Sita in that direction. How naturally and easily the 
step prepares for the catastrophe I Rama bids Lakshmaaft bring 
a car that gives no jolting. Sita asks if Rama shall accomi. 
pany her. What a loving answer the husband gives,—“ 

I Sita is satisfied, k^alcshmana goes 
0uL The husband and the wife lie down. Bhavabhuti 
and cannot expose them to the eyes of the spectator?. 
screened from sight. Sita is W'cary though she has not 

Whki delicacy ! This .delicacy also is a measuring r^'‘ 
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tlie shock of the repudiation. Rama requests her to embrace 
him: 

This scene of lying together is referred to neither iu Ramayana 
nor in Raghuvamsa. Its object seems to give us a picture of the 
happiness the couple enjoys at each other's company. The 
heavenly bliss enhances by contrast the infernal pain of separa» 
tion to come. The ideal love of Rama has been described by 
suggestion irt the picture scene. The dramatist is not satisfied 
with mere hints. He wishes to show the deep love of his hero 
through his own mouth. At the touch of Sita Rama exclaims;—• 


Love has occupied a large space In t he poetry of all countries and all 
ages. Confining ourselves to the Sanskrit poets, we find that the 
passion has got an indulgent patronage at the hands of tlie med'asl- 
val bards and their successors. Ninety-nine of the hundred dramas 
have this for the ijrincipal passion. Indeed, it is the rule of our 
rhetoric that it is one of the two passions that are the soul, and 
the rest the limbs, of drama. In epics, too, which ought to be 
representations of the world, love takes the lead, Kalidara, Sree- 
harsha,'and others are dramatists of love. They have won laurels 
in this department by skilful and vaiied situations of this pas¬ 
sion. With all our respect for these immortal bards, we venture 
to state that tlieir love is not so deep as that of their brother* 
Bhavabhuti. The professions of love.Dushmanta makes before’ 
ids fo#l,' want in earnestne.ss. We cannot give a creduleiit ear to 
him as we hear him reveal his heart before the fool in Act II. 
No tears come to our eyes as we see him mourn for the good wife, 
llie love in Agnimiirti is, perhaps, shallower. That passion is 
not strong at all if it has fear always before it. The depth 
and grandeur of love as painted by Kalidasa in his dramas can 
be seen only in the scene of Puraravas’s madness. The love- 
whinings of Sreeliarsha’s hero are still shallower. If at one place 
it shows its depth, at the other it is full of shoals. Another 
fai^^ih the love painted by other Sanskrit poets is that like 
Byron ttiey make it voluptuous. The heroines show coquetry,. 
|L£id the heroes, a want of forwardaej^. It is true tliat the wotrld 
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is not against them. Bhavabhuti, old by spirit, dazzled by 
sueh coquetishness, leaves that sort of heroes and heroines. He 
conceives an ideal, and sleets Rama for his hero and Sita for 
his heroine. Even in Malati>Madhava—a drama on the same 
passion, though he has chosen a hero and heroine of his days, 
his pen has given the love a depth and pority that is rare in 
poetry at large. The fact is, Bhavabhuti has power enough to 
reveal every creek and corner of the human heart. Every passion 
he has painted is living and in full blnze. Others cannot approach 
him in this respect. Their pictures of love are hazy. Much is 
entrusted to tlte inferential capacity of the readers. Bhavabhuti 
appeals to their very eyes. If over and above they have the 
faculty of reasoning, they see in it a brilliance which is 
very rare. In short, in Bhavabhuti's love, there is a'depth like 
that of Byron. But there is no Byronian voluptuousness in it. 

We have praised the verse not for its hyperbole. We are 
cordial haters of such unnatural figures. It is this sense that 
compels us to say that the love of Bassanio and his sweet Portia 
has been made much sliallow by the hyperbolical contest of 
courtesy just after he wins her. We like to worship the deity 
and not its outer-trappings. The Sioka we have quoted is more 
than a book of love. How fine is Sita’s answer ! 

\c^^ (Firm is your favour. What other thing 

is to be hoped ?) Such things can be found in Bhavabhuti 
alone. Sita does not try like a coquette to reply to the 
words of an ideal lover with the language of ideal love. She 
is a woman. She “hath no tongue but thought.” Her only 
natural reply is what Bhavabhuti puts into her mouth. The 
simple words express her love as vivjdly as possible. They 
,*re to Rama « 


Note the exuberance of fancy. Such a’ variety of felicit¬ 
ous expressions is, indeed, rare. They portray a pure and 
ideal love. Sita says—“Sweet speaker, I will sIcm now." 
How natural and happy is the reply. She seeks Tlte bed. 
• Hiftna offers his arm (or a pillow. It has served the same 
, l^rpO^C at all times and everywhere. He hints that Silta is 
only Wife. He is proud of it and we have here thf .pW^age 
of the need of Sita’s golden image at the Ho^-sacrltce after 
the repudiation. “It is so< :0 dear one,” says 
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is so; ” and she falls asleep. We have seen the effect of Sita’s 
touch and her words on Rama. Sita herself is to liim^ 

wi 

ri» 5 i>iil; sicsfc^t uR ^ 11* 

The only thing intolerable is the pang of separation from her. 
As soon as Rama mentions the word the warder comes and 
says—c*f^ ” (King ’ has come.) We have noticed many 

happy forecastings. Here is another felicitous Rama 

hears that his spy, Durmukha, has come. In Ramayana he is 
no spy and his name is Bhadra. In “ Raghu '* he is a spy and his 
name is Bhadra. The circumstances under which the three 
Ramas have the infotmation of the evil rumour about Sita, are 
different in the three works. Valmikrs Rama hears it while enjoy¬ 
ing a chitchat with Bliidra and others; Kalidasa’s Rama, 
while asking the man for the sectet opinion of his subjects 
about himself. Bhavabhuti’s Rama hears it while he is with 
Sita and after the spy has come of his own accord. The name 
coined by Bhavabliuti, Durmukha, has a fitness. It forecasts 
well the sort of message that can be expected from him. But the 
man himself is not so bad. His heart is soft. He feels hesitation 
to tell Rama the real truth. He finds Sita sleeping on Rama's 
arm. She sees an evil dream, and ciies out—'*0 husband! 
O peaceful one! where art thou?" Rama conjectures rightly 
that the thought of separation is the cause of the dream and the 
cry. The more4han-human love of Sita is expressed not so 
much by words as by her silence. But love is too full not to 
come out. Her womanly reserve cannot be discarded a^d 
hence is the trick of showing her heart in a dream. Even iii 
moments of unconsciousness she has that female reserve. The 
necessity that drives Shakespeare to depict the sleep<walking 
scene in Macbeth has diiven Bhavabhuti to make Sita speak in 
a dream. Our poet cannot be open to the charge which is 
brought forward against his English lival, that a deep gloom of 
mind does not lead to somnumbtOtsm. That there is art in 

. . .^ .!■■■■ . . ,1 I IlSlWII I , 

* This is the reading of Yidjiasagaia. The common reading is i^fif 
f *f We cfiDDot say with Vidyasagara that the ordinary reodiag 
not gW9 soy eenae at all. The aloka ia to be found in Mahanatalm and thenr 
thanenal readii^ oocnis. Another reading is But 

the reading of Vidyasagara ^ndouhtedly makes itjdatn. 
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Bhavabhuti can be easriy known from the fact that where a line 
gives the effect, he does not resort to a scene. 

Rama's remark on lovc'possesses deep psychologic insight 

^:sti citsi ^»r5}c»ii^*s fi 

How psychologically true is ” 

We know that familiarity, owing to the laws of asso> 
eiation, creates as much interest as novelty. How true is 
C<sm r? ^^5, <2fHT!:i5. Rama has tliat deep love, 

W^hat we have said of Bhavabhuti’s love is countenanced by 
this sloka too. Fate, however, is cruel, in this scene of happiness 
there appears a dark cloud of misery. Diirmukha stafnds like s 
thunder-cloud ready to discharge its ominous contents. He accosts 
the king in the usual way, and asked by him tells what is praise¬ 
worthy of the king. Rama is not a monarch of these days to be 
hilled by the “ sweet sw'eet sweet poison on age's tootb.’^ He 
demands whether any subject has found any faul*! with him. 
Durmukha hesitates long, sheds tears, and then gives the evil- 
news, for I 

The news falls on Rama as a thunderbolt and he swoons away. 
That the shock should be intense is plain from his deep love. la 
Ramayana and Raghuvansa, Rama does not falHiito a trance. He 
keeps his firmness with a sublimity that is rare and astonishing. 
Hit heart meks but no tears are in his eyes. He is sorely 
afflicted at his and his ancestors' glory being tarnished. He 
, hisses like a snake whose energy is sfupifred by charms. He calls 
a council of his brothers) and orders Lakshmana to banish Sita, 
His sole spring of a^ioivas rtve have seen, is something like love 
1 of fame. The following sioka of Kalidasa lays bare the motive 
* of the Rama ot boil# Ramayana and Raghuvansa:— 

Bhavabhuti has made his Rama different. He has inspired him 
withideal love for Sita. His Rama, therefore^ behaves differ- 
, eotly. ^Nevertheless he does not became subject to a fit. of 
madnessdike a hero of Kalidasa nor does he for^d: fiU d<at3|f. 
tdee bne'of Shakespeare's heroes nor docs he pltiQ|;e hi* ^wprd , 
the brea«t. He recovers bis sease and is grieved Ib^t tliO . 
J eiifit* ryniours are again afloat. Btk bo ifuicW^y^’^^^eddes 
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pudiate Sita. We are glad that duty trfuinphs over love. Hh 
reason for taking the daring step is not that t!»e evil rumours 
cannot be appeased as we find in - Kalidasa’s Rama bat the stern 
wish to gratify his subjects. 

The desire of gratifying the subject is his chief spring of action. 
Next comes into his mind the aching thouglit that his dynasty is 
tarnished for him. Then he tldnks of the helpless conditrort 
of Sita. He says:— 

Both grief and anger mix together and we have from his mouth. 

But that thought can be no bar to his duty; and tljis enhances 
his moral grandeur. “Tell Lakshmana,” he snys to Durmuklia, 
“that his new monarch orders him to do—and he w’hispers what 
is to be done. Durmukha is struck with wonder that Rama 
wishes to repudiate Sita even after her firy ordeal, at the w'ords of 
the evil-minded. Even in that state of distraction Rama cannot 
hear his subjects slandered. He shows that they have little 
fault. “Stop," says he; “why evil-hearted are my subjects? 
The race of Ikshaku is dear to tliem. By evil luck there has 
appeared a cause of obloquy. That marvellous ordeal happened 
far and far away. Who shall believe it here?” Rama does 
not wish Durmukha to speak much. The man goes away, 
sighing heavily over Sita’s coming pight. She is not still 
awake. Rama is alone in the room. Though he has heard 
the dictates of stern duty like a man/^^e cannot but feel the 
weakness a man. The would-be helpless state of a tender an4 
loving wife in her family w'ay cannot but melt the heart of a 
husband however firm in following the bid of duty. Unnatural 
it would have been if Rama, the ideal lover, had not spoken 
things as * 

01*^ as ' ‘ ■ 
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We acknowledge that here a weakness of manner may be found. 
Rama weeps profusely. But the matter is fine and natural. 
There is a deep psychologic insigltt and naturalness in making 
him weep. He is justified in feeling a loathing for the duty of 
repudiation^ He can with propriety say to himself 

%5P5I1{;| 

When the sense of duty and love make a terrible commotion in 
his breast, there is nothing unnatural if he indulges in such sad 
reflections as 

With deep mortification we say that this passage is very severely 
handled by a critic in Bangadarsana. With all my respect 
for his abilities I am forced to state that he is too hasty to 
find out the reason of Rama’s conduct. The slight weakness of 
manner drives him into a furious rage. Wanting in the literary 
virtue preached by Mathew «\rno!d, he expresses his dislike for 
the passage in words we do not wish to quote. The only thing to 
which an exception can be taken is Rama’s taking the feet of 
Sita on his head. Indeed, Bhavabhuti is a master of grand de¬ 
sign but not so in the execution of details. The very fact that 
Bhavabhuti does not make Rama weep before any one, bespeaks 
his sense of responsibility and half redeems the faults of execu¬ 
tion. We should candidly confess that the critic of Bangadarsana 
himself has assigned a good reason for ^his profuse weeping. 
.Valmiki’s is the Rama of a story', and Bhavabhuti's of a drama. 
Valmiki’s business is to tell a running story, and Bhavabhuti’s to 
reveal the 'heart of the hero. It is enough for 'Valmiki to say 
^ Ih^t just before the repudiation, Bharata sees Rama's eyes full 
||>f tears and after that Lakshmana sees the same thing. It 
enough for Kalidasa to say 

2t5l! >15^1» 

fBut'that Is not enough for Bhavabhuti who ought to show us tlie 
•trugglo ofvpassions. 

X^ie. dramatist has not stretched the hero long on the 
^faclljr He oanpot make him weep long. But for that he cannot 
him suddenly sl^op, for that will be unnatural. An 
Is neciasswy to serve the purpose without any violence 
niatuire. Aa attracting incident Is Introduced. In the midst of 
ike N^ntations Rama hears the voioe of the RUhis^^^Let not 
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Brahmanas be slain. Let not Brahmanas be slain,” He is in¬ 
formed tliat these ascetics have their home on the shores of the 
Jainuna and that oppressed by the Rakhasa, Lavana, take his shelter. 
“ What, still is there the fear of Rakshasas ? ”Jhe cries out. Anger 
gains strength. Grief subsides. To uproot Lavana he proceeds 
to send Satruglma. But his grief is too strong to be easily 
put off. He cannot go out of the room at once. He feels sub¬ 
consciously what Dushmanta says 

He hastens to arrange for the safety of the Rishls but comes 
back and looks at Sita still asleep—the poor victim of a terrible 
fate. “ Ah! Queen,” he cries, ” thou shalt be so miserable!’' He 
calls upon Earth to look after her wortliy daughter. He cannot 
wait long. He who repudiates Slta for satisfying his subjects 
cannot but hasten to save the Rishisand uproot Lavana. He goes 
out. Sita speaks in her dreams—“ Dear one ! where art thou ?” 
She suddenly awakes and looks around but does not find 
Rama. She is astonished at the conduct of Rama. “1 will 
be angry with him,” says she, “if I have power over myself, be¬ 
holding him.” What a naturalness! what a delicacy! what a 
deep love! Now Durmukha comes and tells her that Lakshmana 
has the car ready at the door, Sita does not still know of her 
repudiation. In good faith and with cheerful spirit she goes to 
mount the car. She takes leave of the spectators after salut¬ 
ing her husband’s feet. 

Bhavabhuti does not show the scene of departure. Both 
Valmiki and Kalidasa have given us pictures of that scene. 
There is a signification in Bhavabhuti's not being tempted to 
show that pictiire. His Rama cannot but unman himself in the 
scene. His SUa cannot be willing, to enjoy the happiness of 
visiting hermitages without the. dear partner of her grief and joy 
being with her the whilg. When there is a great chance ^ 
violation of character, Bhavabhuti has done Well to leave it (o 
the imagination of the reader. Again, the passage of Laksmdh|^ 
and Sita from Ayodhya to the hermitage of Valrafki. may make ey 
good subject "for poetry. But it has no dramatic coiiyenience., Jv' 
master of his art, Bhavabhuti kno\YS what will suit ani£ What n'^ 
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BABAEVS RIDE. 
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The memoirs of Babar, the founder of the Mogul dynasty tn 
India and grandfather of the famous Emperor Akbar, are an 
interesting ’picture of royal life in Central Asia and India 
during the first thirty years of the i6th. century. They were 
written by himself in the TurUi language, and extend, with oc¬ 
casional gaps, from his twelfth year when he succeeded his 
father as king of Farghana, down to the year before his death 
in 1537. They were first made known to the western world by 
the translation of Leyden and Erskine, published in London in 
1826. This rendering was chiefly from a Persian translation of 
the Turki original wl)ich had been made towards the close of 
the i6th century by Mirza Abdul Rahim, a nobleman of Akbar’s 
court. The Turki original has since been published by M. llminsky 
at Kasan, in 1857, and from this M. Pavet de Courteille made 
his French translation, published at Paris, in 1871. Much of the 
book tells of wars among the Tartar tribes and cannot interest the 
general reader, but the following narrative of Babar’s fight at 
Akhsi and his subsequent escape are so full of incident and exhibit 
so much heroism on Babar's part and so much devotion on the part 
of his followers that it can appeal to every one. 

It is only necessary to premise that Babar, then aged nineteen, 
was contending for the possession of his paternal kingdom of 
Farghana. He had successfully vindicated his right to it when 
his fathef's sudden death had left him, at the age of eleven, 
exposed to two hostile armies, and he had again recovered it when 
Ta'mbal atnd other factious ,nobles had set up his halLbrothcr 
lallangir as king of Fargljana. Now he had to fight for it a 
ttiird time, as Tambal had again revolted, being encouraged by 
the fact that Babar had lately been thoroughly beaten and drivett 
out oC Samarkand by Uzbeg Shaibani Khan. Babar was be» 
heIpNed in his effort to recover his kingdom by Ms mothe^^s 
who were rulers of Tashkand and Mogulistan where 

« Simt of Yunos Khan by Shah Begam, the step-motbar of Babar's mother. 
1!'he eldeir, Mahmud Khan ruled Tasbkaud; the younger Ahmad Khan, afthf ' 
JUacha was king of Mogulistan. • , 
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a-sTambal was in league with Babar'a half-brothers and apparently 
had the support of the majority of the inhabit uils. At the time 
ill question, the winter of 1502, Tambal and his party held 
most of the fortresses in Farghana and among them Akhsi, a 
strong fort on the north bank of the Sihun (Jaxartes). Akhsi 
was in the northern part of Farghana and the second town in the 
kingdom, Andijan being the Hrst. Babars’s father Umar Shaikli, 
had made it his capital and had perished there some eight years 
previously by a strange aceident which was probably the result 
of an earthquake. lie had been spending an hour during the 
wearisome fast of the month of Ramjan, in watching the gyra¬ 
tions of his pigeons when an attendant announced that the 
foundations of the building in which he was, were giving way, 
Umar Shaikli had just time, says Abul Fazl, to put one foot into 
his slipper when the place collapsed, and he was carried down 
with the ruin, into the ravine on which the castle was built. 

Babar was at Andijan with his uncles in 1503 when he 
lieard that there was a j)ro3pccL of his getting possession of 
Akhsi. Bajazet, the younger brother of Tambal, was holding 
the fortress but showed au inclination to desert his brother and 
join Babar, and he sent a confidential messenger to the latter, 
requesting him to visit liim at Akhsi. “In fact,’' says Babar, 

“ the plan was arranged between the two brothers, Tambal and 
Bajazet, with the object of separating me from my two uncles, 
the Khans." They thought, not without reason, that if they could 
detach Babar, they would have no difficulty in beating t!ic^<lian.s 
out of the country. Babar also wcas not altogether sincere in 
the ncgociation, and it may be said that it was a case of diamond 
cut diamond. He was quite determined not to desert his uncles 
and it was with their knowledge and consent that he w’^ent to’ 
Akhsi. “ I let the Khans," he says, “understand the irivitatipii 
'■ I had recieved. They advised me by all means* to go lind to . 
** seize Shaikh Bajazet one ivay or another, but such artificl^ 
*'and underhand dealing were totally abhorrent from my habil.s 
and dispositioiiji especially as there must have , been a treaty 
"and f could never bring myself to violate my faith. But I was 
anxious by one method or another to get into Akhsi, that 
“ Shaikh Bajazet might be detached from his brother Tambal 
"and unite with me, till some plan should offer of which t copl^* 
"avail myself with hjpnour." Accordingly Babar went to Akhsi 
and was^adnjitted by Bajazet into the tovvni which was about a 
couple of miles from the fort. Bajazet brought 'Babar’s younger 
brother, Nasir Mirzai,.a lad of about fifteen, with him to jth« 

; i> 
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interview and assigned Babar apartments which had belonged 
to his father Umar Shaikh. One morning Babar was joined by 
his other brother Jahangir who had fled to him from Tarabal. 
Bajazet was at the time still in an uncertain state of mind, 
not being able to determine whether to join Babar or not. 
Jahangir and one Ibrahim Beg urged Babar to make him prisoner 
and then lake possession of the citadel. “ In truth,” says Babar, 
"the proposition was a judicious one, but I answered, have 
“ ‘ made an agreement and how can I violate it ?' ” Meanwhile, 
the scheme became impracticable by Bajazet’s retreating into the 
citadel where he was joined before morning by bis brother 
Tambal with a large body of troops. They crossed by the 
bridge—apparently one over the Sihun,—and Babar blames him¬ 
self for not having taken the precaution to guard it. 

This was a serious check to Babar’s schemes but still he set 
about doing what be could in the way of defending the town. 
He was posting his men at the entrances of the various streets 
when Bajazet and his two companions came galloping from the 
citadel to propose a pacification, Babar went to hold a con¬ 
ference with them, choosing for the purpose the porch of his 
father’s tomb. While sitting here, Jahangir whispered to Babar 
that they should seize Bajazet. Babar demurred and Jahangir 
signed to his men to do nothing further in the matter. But they, 
either misunderstanding the signal or out of perversity, pro¬ 
ceeded to arrest Bajazet. In a moment, he and his companion,— 
the second had gone back to the citadel,-—were seized and carried 
off. “There was now," says Babar, “an end of all treaty. We, 
“ therefore, mounted for battle.” 

* . Circumstances were very unfavourable to Babar. Tambal 
was on the spot and in possession of the citadel, with a strong 
■ gjjrrison, while Babar had few men and was in the open town. 
He, however, did his best. He assigned the defence of one side 
of the town to Jahangir and as the latter was younger than even 
4 arranged the. posts. While he was 

jso engaged, his own men who were stationed in an open space 
;; lit the centre of the town, attacked and driven into a 

lane. Just then Babar returned from Jahangir’s pq^ion 
' and at once pushed on to the charge. Animated by his presence, 

' men rallied, drove the enemy out of the lane and were 
junrsning f*'® op®*' space when Babar’s horse wait wounded 
.. hi' ilia arrow. The’animal darted off and, swerving, threw ^||bar 
; in the midst of foes. He at once jumped up and '^t# 

etie arrow an atteflidant diMQOttdlfd and gave hlh) 
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liis horse. Babar took it and went off to Ujc foot of another 
street where a second trooper, seeing how badly his leader was 
mounted, gave him his own horse. 

Just then a wounded man came from Jahangir with the news 
that he had been attacked by a superior force and compelled to 
take flight. Babar was now in great danger for he was altO' 
gcther outnumbered. " What is to be done now ? ” said he to 
one of his companions but the latter was wounded and too dis¬ 
pirited to be ready with an answer. It occurred to Babar that he 
might retreat to Andijan over the bridge, breaking it down behind 
him. A brave follower seconded this by suggesting that they 
should at once- secure the nearest gateway. They accordingly 
retreated towards the gate, lighting as they went. They met 
Bajazet entering it. He had been carried off by Jahangir in the 
latter’s flight and had run the danger of being put to death. 
“Luckily,” says Babar, “they did not kill him, but let him go.” 
Though Babar would have been sorry had Bajazet been kill¬ 
ed in cold blood, after his treacherous seizure, he was not disposed 
to let him escape if he could slay him in fair fight. He, therefore, 
drew to the head the arrow which was on the notch of his bow 
and discharged it full at him. It only grazed his neck but, adds 
Babar approvingly, it was a fine shot. Bajazet immediately 
turned aside and fled up a narrow street and Babar, forgetting 
for the moment, that his object w'as to hold the gateway, rode 
after him. Just then, Mirza Quli, Babar’s foster-brother, struck 
down a foot-soldier with his mace and had got past another when 
the latter aimed an arrow at Ibrahim Beg. Ibrahim startled him 
with a shout and managed to get past him, upon which the archer 
let fly at Babar. “ He was,” says Babar, “ about as far from me 
as the porch is from the hall of a house and the arrow struck 
me under the arm. I had a Kalmak mail on and two plates it’ 
were pierced and broken by the blow.’^ Having shot the man 
turned and fled while Babar sent an arrow after him. "* At the 
moment a footsoldier was running along the town-wall. Babar's 
arrow caught his cap and pinned it to the wall where it remained 
shot through and through, and dangling from the parapet. 
man saved his turban by twisting it round his arm, and madeilbff. 
Meanwhile a horseman came flying up the same narrow lane by 
which Bajazet had escaped. As he passed, Babar struck him on 
the temple with the point of his sword and jdealt him such a blow 
that Ire reeled and almost fell. But the lane being, very narrow,’ 
he caught held of the wall and, managing to right himself, effect¬ 
ed his escape. Babar and his party now took possession of the 
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gatewaj. They should have at once rushed through it and 
escaped, for it was evident the game was up. Tambal was near 
at band witli some two or three thousand men in the citadeh 
whereas Babar had only o-ne or two hundred. Jahangir too, had 
already fled, having left, says Babar, about as long before as it takes 
milk to boil. But Babar was too keen aud too inexperienced to 
know when it v\'as proper to retreat. He therefore stayed on aud 
sent to Jahangir to invite him to make another effoit. In truth, 
says Babar, the business was over. Ibrahim, Babar’s wounded 
companion, noAV complained that his horse was useless. At once 
a serving-man, one Solomon, dismounlcc! and gave his own to 
Ibrahim without any-one’s suggesting such a tiling to him. It 
was, as Babar, says, a tine trait of character in Soloman, for 
Babar and his party were meditating flight from the town and 
the only hope for their lives lay in their being well-mounted. 

While they were still waiting, the messenger relurne{l from 
seeking Jahangir and brought back the news that he had fled 
some time before. It was no longer a season to tarry and they 
at once set off. Indeed they had delayed t»io long, for now 
Babar’s troop was reduced to between twenty and thirty men. 
The moment they started, the enemy came down in force and 
so near did they get that there was only the length of the draw¬ 
bridge between the opposing parlies. One of the pursuers called 
out to Ibrahim to stop and have a set-to as he was always brag¬ 
ging of his skill ill sword-play. Ibrahim was for humouring him 
but as Baber says, “ The senseless madcap! to think of adjust- 
“ing rival claims in such a moment of peril and discomfiture. It 
“ was no lime for a trial of skill or for delay and loss of time.” 
Babar's party therefore hurried on, the enemy being close behind 
them and bringing down man after man as they came up to them. 
Atiflbout two miles from Akhsi, Babar heard Ibrahim behind him 
calling OOT for help. He turned and saw him struggling with a 
slave of Bajazet. Babar turned to go back but his companion, 
Jan Quli, seized his bridle rein and urged him on saying it was 
no time for turning back. On they rode, leaving Ibrahim to his 
and by the time tliey had gone two miles further and had- 
fiiphed Shng, nearly all the little troop had been unhorsed. They 
Vftis^e now only eight in all, vis., Dost Nasir, Qambar AH, jplin 
Quli, the foster-brother, Sbahim Nasir, Qadas. Sidi^ 
Husain and Babar himself. 

Thtt eight now left the high-road and went up, by a broken 
the Sang river. After a while they deserted the. > 
and turned off to the left along another narrow path. 
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Fortunately, their pursuers did not venture to follow through this 
wild country. On rode the fugitives for some hours, and it was 
. not till the time of afternoon prayers, that they again reached 
open country. Soon after gaining it, they saw a black cloud on 
the horizon. * Babar got off his horse and putting his companions 
under cover, climbed a hill to see nhat the cloud was. He saw 
that it was a body of horsemen and in pursuit of himself. He 
and his men at once mounted and continued their flight. After¬ 
wards, they learned that there had been only twenty or twenty-five 
pursuers. “ Had we known this,” says Babar, “ we eight would 
have stopped and encountered them hut we did not know their 
“ numbers and besides, the flying can never contend uith their 
‘■pursuers. As the saying is, ‘A shout is enough for to dis- 
“ pose of the vanquished.” ’ 

Jan Quli now said to Bdb.ir, It is of no use our going on 
“in this way or they will take us all. Do you and your foster¬ 
-brother ride on, taking with you two spare horses ; perliaps you 
"may escape.*’ "The advice was not bad,” says Babar, " but I 
" could not consent to leave any of my followers dismounted in 
" the midst of the enemy.” All therefore went on together but, 
one by one, the horses flagged and fell behind. Babar’s now 
gave in and the same generous Jan Quli dismounted and gave 
him his own. Just then Shahim Nasir and Abdul Qadas Avere 
unhorsed by the enemy and Jan Quli loo fell behind. It was no 
time for shielding or assisting him. On went the rest, but soon 
' Dost Nasir’s horse flagged and he fell behind. The horse too 
which Babar had received from Jan Quli, became worn out and 
with equal devotion, Qambar Ali gave up his steed to his leader. 
Qambar Ali mounted the discarded horse but of course, dropped 
behind. There were now but three horsemen left and of thes.q, 
Khwaja Husain who was lame, turned off to the hills. Now 
remained but Babar and his foster-brother and the latter’s horse 
was almost at its last gasp. B.abar kept turning to see if Mirza 
^uli were still following and at last, cried out, " If deprived of 
"you whither can I go? Come then and be it death or life, let 
"us meet it together.” "No!” said Mirza Quli, "my horse js 
"completely blown and it Is impossible for you to escape, if you 
" encumber yourself with me. I^ush on, shift for yourself. Per- 
“liaps you may still escape.” Babar therefore continued his 
flight alone. 

Two of the enemy still followed him, Baba Seiranii and 
Banda Ali, They gained on him for his horse was almost in- 
of moving. The hills which he was trying to reach, were 
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still about two miles distant and close by was a heap of stones. 
“Shall I dismount at this mound,” thought Babar, “and keep my 
ground as long as my arrows last ? ” (He had about twenty in 
his quiver.) But again, he thought, he iniglit yet succeed in gain¬ 
ing the hills where his agility, in which he had a hrell-grounded 
confidence, might enable him to scramble up the rocks. He 
therefore went on. His two pursuers followed and got within 
arrow-shot of him but he was afraid of wasting his arrows and 
did not shoot. They did not like to come nearer but kept track¬ 
ing him. About sunset he reached the hills, and then they called 
out, asking what he intended to do and saying that both his 
brothers had been already taken. This news greatly alarmed 
Babar, but he made no reply and went forward. Then they 
spoke again but in a more respectful manner and got down from 
their horses as they did so. Still Babar did not answer them but 
went on and, proceeding up a glen, came at “about bed-time 
“prayers” to a rock as big as a house. He got behind it and 
then came upon some ledges where his horse could not keep its 
footing. The men called out again saying, “ What end can it 
“serve to go on in this manner, in a dark night and when there 
“is no road? Where can you possibly go?” They also asserted 
with an oath that Tambal w'ished to place Babar on the throne. 
Babar now spoke to them saying that he could not trust this 
statement and that it was impossible for him to join Tambal. If 
they really wished to serve himself, they should point out the 
road which would lead him to his uncles, the Khans, but if they 
would not do this, they might at least, go back and leave him to 
fulfil his destiny alone. “Would to God,” they replied, “that 
“ we had never, come! but since w-e are here, how can vve desert 
“you in this desolate situation? As you won't go back with us, 
“we shall follow you and serve you, go where you will.” Babar 
answered by asking them to swear by the Koran that they were 
sincere. They did so and Babar so far put confidence in them 
that he allowed them to come up with 'him, but then made them 
go ahead. He asked them to show him the road to the open 
country. When they had advanced three or four miles, they came 
to a stream and Babar said, “This cannot be the road.”’<%They 
Imitated and then said the road was further on though in fact 
was there and they were deceiving him. At midnight they 
reached another stream and they then said they had lost their 
Way. “What then is to be done?” said Babar. They replied- 
thatVlid road to Ghiva lay a little further on,and that by ft; they 
might go to F«rket(qy. Finaket or ShahrHkhia). So they . 
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on and at about 3 a.m,, came to the Karnan river wfiiclj comes 
down from Gliiva (N.-W. of Akhsi and in the direction of Tasli- 
kand). One of the two men, Baba Sairami now said, “ Stop 
"here and I will go on and reconnoitre the road to Ghiva.” He 
returned shortly saying that it would be impossible to go that 
way as a good many people wxre passing along it. It was getting 
near morning, they were in an enemy’s country and Babar was 
far from where he wished to be. He said therefore, "Show me 
** A place where we can hide during the day and when it is night, 
"we can get food for our horses, cross the river of Khojand 
"(Sihun) and proceed to Khajand by the oilier bank." The men 
said there was a hill near at hand behind which they could hide. 
Now Banda Ali was Daroga or Superintendent of Karnan. He 
said, " Neither we nor our horses can long stand out, unless we 
"get something to eat. I will go to Karnan and bring whatever 
" I can procure." They went on Ih.erefore till they were about 
two miles from Karnan. Here Babar and Baba Sairami halted 
while Banda Ali rode off to Karnan. He stayed long away and 
Babar became seriously alarmed. However just as it was day, 
he came cantering back, bringing three loaves but no grain for 
the horses. Each man took his loaf under his arm and went off 
to the hill where they intended to hide during the clay. Here 
they hid their horses in a ravine and then climbed the hill and 
kept watch on all sides. 

About mid- 3 ay they saw a falconer whom they knew, going 
with four horsemen from Ghiva towards Akhsi. They thought of 
hailing him but were afraid and at last decided that as the man 
.and his companions would probably slay the night at Karnan, 
they themselves could go there and steal their horses. A little 
later, they saw something glittering on the horizon which turned 
out to be Muhammad Baqir, one of Babar's troopers. He had 
been in Akhsi and was now wandering about, trying to hide. 
They let him go on and then Babar’s companions said that as 
the horses had had notking- to eat for tv\o days, they should be 
taken down into the valley to graze. The three men accordingly 
rode down and turned out their horses to feed. At about the 
time of afternoon prayers, they saw a horseman, passing over 
the very hill where they had been in hiding. Babar recognized 
him for Qadir Bardi, the headman of Ghiva. " Let us call him," 
he said. They did so and when he came up, Babar spoke to him in 
a gracious manner and begged him to bring them a rope, a sickle, 
(for cutting grass) an axe, whatever was necessary for crossing 
the river, food for thenuelveft and their horses, and if possible, 
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fresh mounts. He uiulertook to do this and to return at bed¬ 
time prayers. After the time of evening prayers, they saw a 
rider going from Karnan to Ghiva. It was in fact the same 
Muhammad Baqir whom they had seen at noon. He had hidden 
during the day and was now resuming his flight. They called out 
to him but he, in replying, so disguised his voice that Dabar did 
not recognize it though Muhammad had been in his serviceofor 
years. “ Had I known him,” says Babar, "and kept l»im with 
me, it had been well for me.” Not having recognized him, 
Babar became very uneasy at Muhammad Baqir’s going to Ghiva 
and felt tlmt it was no longer safe to reinain where he was till 
Qadir Bardi should return. Banda Ali now said that there were 
some retired gardens hear Karnan where they might safely hide 
and that they might go to them and sent some one to bring 
Qadir Bardi to them. So they went on to the outskirts of 
Karnan. It was winter and bitterly cold so his companions brought 
Babar an old cloak of lambskin with the wool on the inside and 
coarse cloth outside. They brought him too a dish of boiled 
millet-flour which he found wonderfully comforting. Then he 
asked Banda Ali, "Have you sent any one to Qadir Bardi?” 
He replied they had, but in fact, they'’ bad already seen hitti and 
had sent him on to Tambal in Akhsi. Babar was now thoroughly 
tired out. He got ijito a house that had stone walls and kindled 
a fire and .went to sleep for a moment. But his companions 
would not let him rest. "We must not stir ffom this neigh¬ 
bourhood till we have news of Qadir Bardi but this house is not 
safe as it is in the middle of the suburb.” They proposed going 
to another place, further off. So they mounted about midnight 
and came to a house and garden on the outskirts of Karnan. 
Baba Seirami went on the roof and watched. 

At about neon next day, he came down and said, " Here 
conies Yusuf,* the daroga.” Babar was greatly alarmed and 
asked him to find out it Yusuf knew he was there. BabaSairami 
went out and after some while, came ba^k and said that Yusuf’s 
report was that he had seen a man at the gate of Akhsi who told 
him the king (Babar) was in Karnan, that he had immediately 
.,jirre$,ted him so that he should not spread the informati^ and 
^ hnd himself come on at full speed and that the Begs (Tambal 
brother) knew nothing of the matter. While Babar and 
were still talking, Yusuf came suddenly in atidfall- 

4, Probably the Sajid Yusul Maohsma of the Memoirs (Brskioe, 77) 

> Eebar deperibea es a " wooderfully sly, tieaeh«Nh»L sort of 

Or it may be, hU son, Yasiif*! ( 1 . 
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ing on liis knees, exdaimedr^ ** Why should 1 conceal' anything 
" from you ? Sultan Ahmad Beg (Tambal) knows nothing ol tlie 
matter; but Shaikh Bajazet Beg (Tambzd's brother) knows where 
you are and has sent me here.” This news flung Babar into a 
dreadful state of agitation. He was but nineteen years old and, 
as he says, nothing in the world affects a man with more painful 
feelings, than the near prospect of death. “Tell me the truth’* 
he exclaimed, “ so that if things are going to turn out ill, I may 
at least perform my ablutions.” Yusuf aflirnied again and again, 
with oaths, that there was no cause for fear but Babar felt that 
he could not trust him. He rose and went to a corner of the 
garden, endeavouring to console himself with the thought that 
even if a man should live a hundred or a thousand years, still, at 
the last he must die. * * * *.* ■»_ * ^ * 

At this point in the story, Leyden’s translation breaks ofl*. 
Tliere is a gap in the Persian and there was a gap also in the 
Turki copy which Ersklne possessed^ The copyist adds here, 
The remaining transactions of this year, vie., 9 o 8 A. H. 
(1501-2) may God grant that they come to hand! ” “In which 
“ wish,’’ says Leydeio, “ I most heartily concur.” We are glad to 
say the prayer has been heard and that Pa vet de Courteille’s transla*. 
tion from the Turki edition by llminsky, enables us to- fill up the. 
blank. P. de Courteille's translation (of the missing passage) begins 
at p. 255 of his first volume and is rendered into English as fol¬ 
lows ;—“ I (Babar) resigned myself therefore to death. There was 
“ a stream of water in the garden and I made my ablutioiis there, 
“and said my prayers with to nVi’ai (bendings of the back). 
“ Then giving myself up to contemplation, I was beggigg mercy 
“ from God when sleep came and closed my eyes. Then I 
“beheld Khwaja Jacob, son of Khwaja John and grandson of his 
, “ £xceUefy:y Khwaja Obedullah* together with numerous followers, 
“ nrounted on grey-dappled steeds, come and put themselves in 
“front of me. ‘Be not disturbed/ they said, the’Khwaja has 
“‘sent us to acquaint you that he will grant you his protection* 
“‘that he will seat you on the throne of sovereignty, that if, 
“ ‘ whenever a difficulty presents itself, you will remember to, 
“ ‘ Implore his aid, he will immediately respond to your call, and 

victory and triumph will at once incline to your side. Raise; 
“ ‘ your head then and awake,’ 1 awoke with a tranquil mind at the, 
“vciy moment when Yusuf the daroga, and his companions. 

—. “ K'. ' - —> 

^ A great, asinV of SamarkAod aod Babar's god-father,. Khwaja Iphw 
¥«his) to , . • ; ; 
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“ tv^re settling it among themselves that they must use some 
in order to get hold of me and throttle mel When I 
heard them talking in this wayj I said to them, 'AH you are 
“ * saying is very fine but I should like to see whidi of you’ll 
‘"venture to lay hold of me.’ Just as I was saying this, the 
" trampling of a large number of horses was heard outside the 
"garden-wall. Yusuf cried out, * Had we taken you and conveyed 
‘“you to Tambal, it would have been much better for ourselves. 
“‘Now he had sent a targe body of men to lay hands on you and 
" * what you hear is nothing but the noise of your pursuers’ horses.’ 
" I lost countenance at these words and did not know what to 
" determine on. At that very moment, the horsemen, not having 
" been able to find the gate, broke through the old wall and 
"entered. Then I saw that they were Qutlaq Muhammad Barlas 
" and Babai Pargueri, two of my most devoted servants together 
" with some fifteen or twenty others. When they came near me, 
" they flung themselves off their horses, and falling on their knees, 
“ at a respectful distance from me, fell at my feet and indulged in 
“every mark of respect. 1 was struck with astonishment on 
" seeing them, and thought that God had just granted me my 
"life. Immediately I called out to them, 'Seize Yusuf, the 
"'daroga, and the miserable traitors who are with him and bring 
'“them to me, bound hand and foot.’ Then I added, 'Whence 
"' do you come ? who has told you of what has occurred ? ’ ’* 
“Qutlaq Muhammad Barlas replied, 'when in my hasty re- 
“ ' treat from Akhsi, I found myself separated from you, I pro- 
"‘ceeded to Andijan where I arrived just as the Khans were 
"' entering it. Then 1 saw in a dream Khwaja Obedullah who 
“ ‘said to me, King Babar is now in a village called Karnan, fly 
''' there and bring him back with you for the throne of sovereignty 
“ ‘ belongs of right to him.’ Being quite delighted with this vision, 

“ 1 told it to the elder and younger Khans and added, ‘ 1 have 
(“five or seven youngsters with me here, give me a few . 

" ‘ arms and I shall go and get news from Karnan.’ ' The 
" ‘ said it appears to us also that you should go in that direction.* 
"‘Tlien they ordered ten men to go with me and recommended 
‘ihe to take the route we had agreed upon to make a rigorous 
^ aod to omit nothing in seeking for authentic newe. 

Wfiile we were discoursing, Babai Pergueri said that he should 
«Hke also to be of the parly and in fact he joined me with his 
"^ yoqng^ brother and two men^'al-arms. Then we mounted on 
We have' been marching three days and we thank 
whe has enabled us to edtot you.. And now ipnke haste 
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**' to mount and carry off with you theae three prisoners, for it is 
** * not prudent to remain here, since Tambal knows that you 
** * have sought refuge here. Let us start as soon as possible and 
" * rejoin the Khans.* *' 

“ We mounted then without losing a moment and took the 
** r6ad to Andijan. I had eaten nothing for two days. About 
** mid-day, having the good luck to find a sheep, we dismounted 
** and settled ourselves comfortably to roast it. When I had 
■“ satisfied my raging hunger, we set off again and, urging our 
^‘horses entered Andijan, after having traversed in two nights 
“and a day, a five days’ journey. Then I embraced my uncles, 
the two Khans, to whom 1 told all that had occurred since our 
separation. I stayed with them for four months during which 
** my people who had been dispersed in different directions, 
“gathered round me to the number of over two hundred. After 
** that it occurred to me that it would be better to emigrate from 
Fargana in any direction whatsoever, rather than stay there 
without being able to establish myself.” 

Babar’s troubles were not ended by his escape from Karnan. 
His uncles were defeated by Shaibani Khan, and he himself had 
to fly to Asfera in the south of his ancestral Fargana where 
he lived for nearly a year in great distress. A few months later 
he obtained possession of Kabul; he never lost that country 
and it was the stepping-stone to his concjuest of Hindustan. 

H. BEVERIDGE. 
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MY men FmEND, 

I. 

When I was a young boy in school I contracted friendship 
'svith another boy of about my age. He was so good-natured' 
•that though he was-extremely poor he was loved and esteemed 
every one of our class. His father was employed in a mer¬ 
chant’s office on a very small pay, and died of over work leaving 
a wiclow and three children of whom my friend was t!ie eldest. 
The relations of the family were rather well-to-do people, and 
they advised the widow to get her son out of school and 
place him in some merchant's office as an apprentice, that even¬ 
tually he nvight, like his father, earn a little and maintain his' 
family in the same humble w’ay as his father had done. The 
mother would not consent to this, she was a woman of in- 
ielligence and strong will, she had marked her boy’s aptitude 
to learn, and had expected better days if she could but give 
him education., With this view she soughi some little pecu¬ 
niary help ffom her rich relatives, but they gave her plenty 
of good advice bat no money. They had evidently thought 
that the poor widow had no business to hope for a better 
day. Undaunted by the coldness which her relatives had shown 
towards her, and despite llieir good advice, she kept her boy in 
school for a few years, defraying his expenses by selling her little 
ornaments one by one. But at last time came for the marriage 
of one of her daughters, and she had once more to think of going 
roui^ her rich relatives. But guided by past experience, she deter¬ 
mined not to wait on any of them. She mortgaged her a little 
housef, a tiled cottage, and married her daughter. 

. ; 'The condition of the family was now in its lowest ebb. M.The 
obliged to withdraw her son from school and place 
hii^ ^ an apprentice in a mercantile office. It nearly broke her 
heart to do so, but Iicr rich relatives looked upon her suffer* 
inga as a juft punishment for not following their good advice 
before. Haw, ever it was a turning point in iny friend'a life. He 
iTfa inlelUgent and ^vorked witli a wiU, and vpry soon be bettered 
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tiis condition. In ton yearn he was an independent mercba 
trading on his own account. His trade continued to flourish, and 
tO'day he is a rich man in Calcutta, his rich relatives had the 
mortiflcation to see him ride in a coach and pair when they had 
expected to see trudge on foot all the days of his life. 

1 had been away from Calcutta these twenty years and had 
heard nothing of my friend’s prosperity, so I was quite sur* 
prised one day to see him driving in a coach and pair« He came 
down from his carriage as soon as he saw me, shook Imnds 
with me warmly, and insisted on my accompanying him to his 
house, and having my dinner with him that very evening. I com* 
plied, and we drove to his house. It was not the tiled hut 1 saw 
twenty years ago, but a fine three storeyed mansion with pillar^ 
and verandahs. He had now an army of servants instead of the 
widowed mother who used to do all the work. The house was 
ablaze with lights, verandahs, stair-cases, rooms, were all shining 
as in day. 1 followed my friend as he led the way. The lower 
storey was paved with large flags of sandstone, and the upper with 
marble. We came to his parlour. It was a magnificent ball paved 
with alternate flags of white and black marble, and the windows 
were of stained glass marked with figures of Norman knights and 
ladies; a splendid chandellier hung in the middle, the walls were 
adorned with beautiful oil paintings and statuettes of classical de« 
signs, and spring-chairs and sofas covered with velvet were 
arranged all round. In one of these seats my friend asked me to sit, 

I had no experience of such seats before, and so no sooner 1 had 
placed myself in one of these, than it seemed as if the spring was 
giving way, and in every movement that I made I seemed to roll- 
like a ship at sea 1 My friend marked my predicament, smiled, and 
gave me a rattan chair in which, I must confess, I felt infinitely 
more easy lh.in in the spring sofa. My friend asked to be 
excused for a few minutes as he went to change his dress, 
and I was left alone in what appeared to me an Aladtn^s 
chamber, and fell into musing whether a man would be hap^- 
in proportion to his wealth. What thought I is the need ol 
an army of servants when one can have his work doae'by' 
two or three domestics ? Where is the use of this day Hghi 
at night when one or two candles would serve our purpose? 
Wliat is the necessity of raising a magnificent palace when a much 
humbler edifice would shelter us equally well from the fnclemeocieSi • 
of the weather? What are these paintings and. statuettes £®r?' 
One would .get sick by .looking at them every day. And Itsi regacda 
these- velvet seats, are positively uagomfortaWe! In my 
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stiftiow'ln tlie Punjab, Where I ate heartily and slef»t souhdlyj I dM 
not (eel the want of any of these. While I was thus meditating, 
the dock struck seven. There were many clocks in the room, 
and as all struck at the same time, I could not know the hour 
till I looked up to one of them. They struck in most musical 
notes, some imitating the notes of a cuckoo, some of a musical 
instrument; they were all charming to hear, at least for the first 
time. Bull asked to myself do clocks with mu deal chimings 
really minister to our happiness ? Cannot one be happy without 
them? I could not settle the question whether.luxury adds to our 
happiness, and I determined to discuss the subject with my friend. 

At this mothent my friend arrived, and I thought of discussing 
the subject of happiness, with him. But I found that he was 
followed by his little daughter who was in a somewhat peevish 
temper. Her father had lately ordered a gold necklace for her, 
which she held in her hand. It was of exquisite workmanship, 
and the goldsmith had charged more than a hundred rupees, 
for his labbur alone; but it was not exactly to her taste, it was a 
l^tle too thick. She was therefore urging her father to return it 
to the goldsmith to melt it down, and to do it over again. Her 
father wished her to accept it, as the defect she complained of 
vRis indeed very trifling. The little girl however insisted to have 
it done over again, and h'er father had no alternative but to give 
in, a question of a hundred rupees or so was nothing to my friend 
in his present circumstance. Here thought I the wealth of her 
father had not made the little girl contented and happy ; she has 
been indulgently brought tip, and she is not pleased in getting a 
valuable jewellery because of an imaginary defect. How many 
poor girls there are in our country who would have been delighted 
to have an ornament of one fourth or even of one eighth the value, 
and of a much more homily make. 

When the,girl had retired I was thinking of introducing the 
subject of happiness-to my friend, but a servant came in and: 
announced that our dinner was ready.. Our dinner had been> 
atraflged in one of the inner apartments so that my friend's; 
isidther niight come and talk with us while we dine. Our meals 
placed in beautiful silver plates and cups marked,^with 
Tdribiii designs, so that I wondered at them exceedingly. But 
I to myself, if the precious metal does not improve’ 
Jdi^iUiSte 6r flavour of the food placed on it, one could be as: 

tb have his meals oh earthen pots and plates. ' But I had> 
inotimefor' Uiese reflections, for at that moment my friend’s! 

.in; she ovcfjoyied toHer sba and .b< 
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had befiii friends from e^rly bojhood« and often after school 
hours had we played together in dust and in puddle in the front 
of her tiled hut, and often did she divide the simple meal of 
parched rice between her son and me. Tears flcmed from her 
af^ed eyes as the scenes her poverty and sufferings thronged 
to her memory at the sight of me. For my part 1 was exceed¬ 
ingly happy to see her in her present condition. She had had 
enough of toil and tempest in the early days of her poverty, and 
it is but fair that she should have a little of sunshine in the 
evening of her life. In the course of my conversation with her 
I remarked that her grandson, the son of my friend, was not at 
home. At this she said with a sigh“ Ah talk not of my grand¬ 
son, the boys of these days are not like the boys when you were 
young, they do not mind their studies nor attend to what their 
superiors say, I suppose my grandson has gone to some theatre.’* 
Ah! thought I to myself here is a positive disadvantage of being 
rich. A rich man’s son need not necessarily be a fool; but he 
feels no pinch of poverty and finds no stimulant to exert himself 
in the world, so be falls behind in the race of life. Look at the 
most distinguished men of our country at the present time^ they 
have nearly all risen from the ranks, very few of them, were born 
with silverspoon in their mouth. 

After we had finished our dinner we retired into a room 
tastefully decorated. My friend’s mother hud retired and we were 
left alone; so I was going to bring in my subject of happinesa 
when I heard a stir and a noise in the house. Men-servants and 
women-servants were hurrying to and fro with lighted candles in 
their hands, and were calling out and talking to one another in 
a loud voice. Some thing must have happened In the house 
thought I, and asked my friend what the matter was. Nothing of 
importance be replied coolly, but as I continued uneasy he sent 
for a servant in order to relieve me, and enquired what the matter 
was. The servant informed him with great consternation that 
the favourite cat of the lady of the house was missing, it was, 
time for it to come to its meal hut it had not. Servants were ^ 
calling it loudly by its name, for it might have strayed out in the 
street. Emissaries had been sent to neigbbcpring houses enquiring 
whether it hadf gone on a friendly vi»t neighbour’s cat, but 
no nev^s of it had yet been received! Wl^te the servant was thus 
relating, there arose the joyful cry of ** it has come," " it bus 
come;” and the cry was eclroed from the durwans to the bearer^ 
from the bearCrs to the klintishamas, from the khani^amas to 
wpmcn^scrvants, mid th^ whole house was in an uproar; .and it 
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sometmie before the tamuft subsided. The rich people tlK}ughl 
f create ankiety where there is hone. My friend’s.mother would 
not) have been half so anxious if my friend, in the days of poverty, 
had been tate in coming from school, as was felt for the moment* 
ary absence of this cat. A poor man my suffer real want, but 
a ncti man’s suffering is not the less intense because the w'ant for 
which -he suffers is imaginary. One suffers as much for the want 
of a eilken dress as the other for a coarse cloth. 

When quietness had' settled down once more in the house I 
brought in my subject of happiness before my friend, by asking 
him whether he felt happy in proportion to his wealth. I did not 
give him time to reply, but began to give vent to my pent up 
ideas. Ever since man has lived in this world” said i *‘tt has 
been his constant attempt to find a way to happiness. It seems 
that mankind has followed two different methods to obtain that 
end, the one I may say the western and the other Indian. The 
western method has been to go on supplying our wants. From 
wearing barks of trees, men came to invent coarse cloth of hair, 
and afterwards of cotton, but they were not satisffed with them. 
Supply created new wants till he produced silk and satin, shawl 
and velvet. But who can say that silk and satin have brought 
in real happiness which men did not enjoy in (%arse hair and 
cotton. The other method, which 1 call the Ina^n, has been 
to suppress our wants, to so mortify our flesh anaWbrd as not to 
feel any want; but it tOo has failed to secure the happiness of 
mankind. In the ffrst place, the attempt is unnatural being against 
our instinct, and cannot therefore be adopted by mankind in 
general. In the second place, the attempt is attended with great 
privations, we have to undergo life-long unhappiness for the 
chance of being so callous to all worldly joys dnd woes as not 
to feel them. ' It reduces ^an to the condition of an idiot, and 
If it cot^d be followed mankind in general, it wouH soon 
reducb the world to a wil^rness ; for no one would then s.eek to 
improve brs.cos^iiioa. Tliat is not the state of happiness virhich 
iurtt idl lodk fprv” - 

J. C. DUTtr 
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CHAPTER V. 

The Murdered Sepov. 

'**K 

Now-a*days the face of Bengal has been covered by rail¬ 
ways like a net work, but at the lime my narrative opens, with the 
exception of the East Indian Railway no other Railways iiad been 
opened. With the opening of railways not only have malarious 
fever and other epidemic diseases established their sway over 
Bengal, and made the people comparatively indolent, who now 
spend a few pice and forego the .healthy exercise of walking, 
but the country has been a loser in ‘different other wys. Broad 
highways with charming avenues by their sides have become, 
sequestered and the abode of ferocious wild beasts, lovely vil¬ 
lages with beautiful lakes rolling by them wkh volumes of,, crystal 
water, which gave shelter to numerous hordes of travellers and 
pilgrims lie deserted or have altogethendisappeared from view, 
thousands of people who gained their livelihood by catering for"^ 
the public have either ceased to exist or migrated to distant parts of 
the country in quest of employment leaving behind them thek 
home otid hearth where they had spent so many bright 
with ho prospect of returning there anymore; flourishing markW 
V vtowos which were once the scene of activity and life exist ita* 
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wore, only tlic mounds show their sites, and are now the resoit 
of leopards and hyennas. 

The road from Reedland to Chogdah on the Bhagirulhee 
lay through Jcssore, Tarpore on the Bhyrub, Kagachpooknr, 
Bongong and Gopalnagar. The above road now lies entirely 
deserted, the present route being by Railway from Jessore to 
Chogdah direct without halting at any intermediate places. 

The Dowager Malm Ranee expressed her intention of spend¬ 
ing the pious month of January at Chogdah in religious penance 
and devotion. Bags and baggages were packed in no time, and 
tliG palkee bearers from the village of Nyamatpore were sent 
for. 

The Nyamatpooriles were a race of strong built MoliamedanS 
rather short in stature but very hardy, they could carry the palkee 
on their shoulders for twenty miles without taking a morsel of 
bread in cases of emergency, they wxre good swordsmen also and 
were therefore the proper persons for the work, as the roads 
were infested with highwaymen. The existence of highwaymen is 
neces.sary to render tlje people manly, as in places where security 
and peace reign people degenerate and become effiiminate. The 
country people are more sturdy than city folks. 

Sixteen palkees, two elephants, and five horses, started from 
the palace with the morning star, the baggage cai;ts and pack 
muleshaving been sent the day before under strong«scort. 

In the fore-noon we arrived at a village on the river Bbyrab, 
the Zemindar of the place a Kshetrya by caste who was formerly 
an employee of the Moha Ranee, had heard of the advent of the 
Moha Ranee the day before from the muleteers and made the 
necessary arrangements to receive her. From the morning he 
had employed couriers to bring biw the. news of Uie apprbacli 
of the retinue of the Moha Ranee. When we reached the skirt of 
the village, it jfespectable looking corpulent man was present who 
requested the Naibi to forward his humble prayer to the Mohs 
Ranee, soliciting hcf to stop at his place and breakfast there and 
submitted that all what the Naib saw around was the work of her 
bounty! The Moha Ranee at first .expressed her unwillingness 
to. halt.there and wantcj^ to go up to Tarpore across the river, 
but the. man was importunate and she had eventually td*! accede 
to his request. Accordingly palkees and all were tak.e» to the 
f|uadrhngle of the Zemindar’s compound, his wife came out and 
wiped the dost off .the Moha Ranees feet and look her .palkee 
iilsD tiiose of the other ladies of the household to the Zenaha 
hUlltments. , . . ■ .. . ■ - S ■ 
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Except l!ie Moha Ranee we were two per eacli palkee, molher 
and myself in one, Sissy and one of my nephews in another and 
and so on. We aliglited from our palkees in the capacious 
quadrangle of tlie Zenana mehal, it was an immense place, in the 
centre of the quadi angle w'as a lowering pumelow tree, which was 
then in flowers, the sweet perfume of which prevaded the. whole 
place, ‘after looking for a while at the huge pumelows hanging 
from llie tree we went out to the outer house. The bearin g of 
the house indicated the easy circumstance of the owner, it was 
well stocked with corn, which was kept in granaries in the barn 
contiguous to the house, the cowshed was to the west of the house 
just on the liver, wherein were quartered several .splendid milch 
cows. 1 here were an orchard and a vegetable garden to the 
south of the premises. To the north of the cowshed there was 
an apology for a stable, wliere a strong country nag was installed, 
which served the Zemindar during his inspection tours round the 
corn fields, or occasioally carried him to some distant villages. 
He had nothing of pomp or luxury about his place, but he was 
lolling in plenty, all the necessaries for a plain living were at his 
disposal. The out houses were broad and roomy but thatched 
with straw. As it was giowing l.Ue our host invited us to take 
our baths, we entered one of the out houses the floor of which 
was matted and squatted thereon, then one of the fellows who 
served as bed fey night and a chest of drawers by day, served as a 
footman in the morning and reaped the harvests in the after-noon 
and k‘ept watch on the fields at night, brought a quantity of 
rapeseed oil in a stone tup to anoint our bodies with, as we 
were four of us there, three of my nephews ancl myself, he placed 
four curious looking things on the cup. After splitting in two the 
topmostt part -of a bakul leaf he had ingeniously turned it up 
and made it spoon-like. On enquiring about its uAiiity ne*were 
given to uuderstancl that if we lifted Uk* oil for our use with them, 
Oiw pot cl oil wOukl sulfrce, as otherwise ev^tyone dipping his 
tingers in the pot the oil would get polluted. ’We rubbed the oil 
on our bodies and went to bathe in the liver which flowed just 
below our host’s house. The water of the river was so limpid 
and clear that the fishes swimming under (isn feet from the surface 
irere distinctly visible from above. After bathing ourselves we 
iettirned leitlie’house. 

• Our host had prepared a substantial meal for us. He had 
cotlecled atl the dainties which were procurable on the spot. 
Before taking our breakfast he served us with a slight luuch cbm*.* 
{rosed of cu§tard-apple from bis garden,, conch potatoe and coti** 







serves of mflk with trew date sugar; the apples were i^ally 
delicious. After lunching we waited for a short while before 
going to breakfast. At about CMie o^dock in the afternoon %’« 
sat to breakfast. The fish from the river was dulcet and sweet, 
the rice had an aromatic flavour, the curries were excellent, and 
over and above all the constant pressing of llie host to fresh disJie* 
rendered the breakfast quite liearly. After breakfast we reposed 
for a while and then started on our journey, the parting with the 
host was of the most cordial nature, he expressed hia fervent 
wislics that h® should feel himself highly honored if he could 
secure once more the opportunity to- serve ns. We crossed Ute 
river not by country boats by but the huge dam laid across the 
river. 

After crossing the river we arrived at the famous manufac¬ 
turing town of Tarpore with its commodious sugar factories, the 
streets of Tarpore were metalled witli pieces of broken earthen 
jars which contained molasses or jaggree, it was the centre of a 
brisk trade In Sugar. 

The sun bad entered the western horizon when we approach¬ 
ed an extensive dil, the palkee bearers were in hot haste to shoot 
ahead of the 6fi before night—fall as they said it abounded with 
deadly venomous snakes which ran after people to bite them ;4Iiey 
live on snails and oysters. * 

A strange incident had occurred at this place the yeir before, 
which clearly illustrated tl>at one could easily surmount any 
hazard with divine aid. * 

There wa.'t a causeway as a feeder path to the trunk road 
which passed through a hamlet. A party of pedestrians bound 
for the hamlet were sitting at the junction of the two roads 
regaling themselves with their hookah. In the -mean time a 
fturdj^ Brahman youth crossed them and took the high patli 
which whs the shortest route to the village, being a few 
hundred yards as the crow flie.s. The party who sat at tbe 
jiunction told the youth not to take the high path which abounded 
with venomous snakes, but to enter the village by a dreuitoud 
rputc which they marked out to him, they further told hsn that 
.i |s H bad rained plentify^lly the day before, the raio.water having 
the holes the serpents have taken refuge on tfil high 
path,, it was therefore very dangerous to walk by that road 
libit day, 0*® youth, however, laughed at the words andconi- 
p^fsneed walking with hasty strides. No sooner had be gttne 
. ; ^ few yards than he heard a strange hissing noise, as he had 
idf^dy received warning beforehaBd, he Ibokcd behind and ike 
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next i^oment a venomous cobra darted frpm a hole and gave 
him a .chase, the youth fully realized his position and took to his 
heels, he cleared a few yards at the top of his speed when he 
found a similar cobra running after him from the opposite direc¬ 
tion, at the sight of the second reptile, the youth dropped his 
umbrella, lost all consciousness and fainted outiight, as he fell 
flat on the path he providentially tumbled down the slope and 
fell on the cutting. Both the reptiles taking the umbrella for the 
tresspasser commenced biting at it with tremendous hissing. A 
pair of adjutants which were soaiing high in the sky saw the 
spectacle from above and darted down with lightening speed, they 
pounced upon the reptiles and swallowed them on the spot hood 
and all deposited them in the enormous pouches attached to their 
throats. The bearers raised a peculiar din and commenced walking 
at a faster pace. Tlie sun had w'aned and was going to set when 
we almost surmounted the bil. The wind began to grow cbill as it 
was midwinter, birds were winging their way swiftly to ibeir re¬ 
spective quarters to roost for the night, husbandmen were driving 
their teams and shepherds their cattle liome, when a glimpse of a 
distant village with smoke curling up the roofs appeared in view. 
The bearers of the Naib's palkee raised an alarm of “ snakes 
rightahead" and all the sixteen palkees came to a stand still, 
we hung oirr heads out of the window and distinctly saw that 
about fifty yards ahead of us a sparkling cobra holding a snail 
in its jaws was dashing it against another on the road. Mongul 
Sing who was on horseback bringing up the rear of the retinue 
and the best archer in Reedland was ordered by the Naib to d<*al 
with the serpent. No sooner the order w'as issued than Mongul 
Sing taking an arrow out of the quiver hanging on his back shot 
at the reptile willi.lhe speed pf lightening and killed it on the 
spot. . - 

The noise of the flail and Iwisker informed ns that we were 
approachi ig an agricultural village. In due course we entered it 
and approached the staging bungalow of the Reedland state. 
The bungalow was roomy and two storied, the person in charge 
was previously cummunicated with on the subject as we found all 
arrangements were complete for our dinner, the lamps were 
quickly lit and after changing our dresses we said our prayjsrs. 
After finishing our prayers we were treated to tiffin consisting of 
sugar cane slices, papya, mango-paste and sw'eetmeat. Gran Ma 
ordered'us not to stir out in the open for fear of uightdews, we 
were however longing to inspect the compound of the house If 
not the out side, as were’to start from thence the njcxt morn- 
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ing before day break, when with eyes heavy with sleep we shall 
not have the opportunity of visiting tlie place. 

At about two o’clock in the'morning we were roused from our 
slumbers with the repoit of a gun, that was tlie signal to start, 
if we did not start so early we would ’not reach Gopalnagar i» 
time for breakfast. We rubbed our eyes and entered our respective 
palkees* and in a short time fell asleep. All on a sudden our 
progress was stopped. I opened my eyes, the grey morning had 
not yet dawned, I found my mother was very much eKcited and 
shaking awfully, I asked the reason of her excitement, she was. 
very tremulous and faltered in faint accents that they had just 
‘ killed a gigantic leopard, I told lier that when they had slaiti the 
brute and had done with it what on earth was she afraid of, she 
said in the same fidgety tone lliat she was very much afraid for 
the Moha Ranee who was very nervous. I told her to make her 
mind easy on the subject that it was all right with the Moha 
Ranee as otherwise they would have heard on the country. But 
she insisted on seeing her with her own eyes I therefore a.sked 
the bearers to take our palkee alongside that of the Moha Ranee’s. 
Lifting the pnrdah I asked whrthvr Her Higliness was not ruffled 
with the accident, her tongue was glued to the loof of her mouth 
and she was quivering too. Aunt and niece talked for a few 
minutes before they were composed. The accident happened 
this way, there were -numerous torches and lantefnajo guide us 
in the dark, Mongul Sing as usual was in the refVfOn horse back, 
the horse was going at a walking pace, tliere was a lantern 
carrier walking by his side, the light of the lantern expanded and 
fell on the back ground as they advanced, now leopards are very, 
much afraid of lights, but as the light was not stationary but 
moving forward slautingly the brute %vas furious to discover 
what that bright sub.stance was. Spots was therefore playing with 
the light and wagging its tail, wlien for some reason or other 
Mongul Sing tell behind and on doing so he came in contact with 
the animal. ' , ‘ 


The s&vage beast snarled sulkily at Mongul and was takin]^ . 
an aim to bound on him, Mongul’s horse also hccame restive at 
the sigl)t of tlte brute, when swift as thought Mongul dealt a f\, 


terrible blow with the fell javelin which he held in his right 
the sharp weapon pierced the lower part of the abdomen 
aoitnal. Nothing daunted the animal, with a porlLoii |P;.itSr. 


letitrails preluding out, was about to make a second charge,,itrllljen j 
Mongul alighting from his horse, kneeled down on the ground, 
and sat in a defensive posture with*, the shield over his bead. , 
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and the dagg^er, whicii was stuck, in his belt, in his right 
hand. Tlie animal pounced on him, protecting his head with the 
shield. Mongul thrust the dagger violently into its belly, the 
dagger stuck fast into the spinal column of the animal, and 
seeing that he could not extricate it with severe wrenching 
Mongul let go his hold of the dagger and caught the forelegs of 
the animal with both hands and a hand-to-paw scuffle ensued, 
the hopard in the meantime had giown debile owing to loss of 
blood, Mongul took advantage of it lifted the animal in the air like 
a kitten burled it over his head for half a minute and then flung 
it to a distance of twenty cubits, then the assembled palkee 
beai'ers belaboured the panting brute with their sticks and finished 
with it. 

We resumed our journey and without further hitch reached 
Gopalnagar by about eight o'clock in the morning. What a 
lovely village was Gopalnagar at that time. On the north of the 
trunk road was the market place where an active traffic in 
country produce was carried on, there was a rush of caiteis, 
pack bullocks, porters, brokers and other persons employed in 
I ‘ the trade which was really bustling. The noise of the weighmen, 
^ the cries of the pedlars and other hawkers, the bellowing of the 
bullocks, and the neighing of the pack horses kept up a continu¬ 
ous din throughout the day. The day labourers carrying heavy 
i weights on their heads merrily went their way singing rustic 

* ilk. 


songs. 

The village w'as bounded on the north by a wide expanse 
of water called the Sanhar bil. We put rp at the serai and after 
changing dresses went to bathe [in the bil, the water was pure 


and transparent, it extended far as the eye could reach the 
northern extremity Aellidg aw'ay into the horizon, the brinks 
w'cre chokeful of aquatic flowers of all shape and. hue, the white 
lily, attd the pink lotus, the scarlet kamval were plenty as black 
bei*ries. The water was light and sweet. There were numer¬ 
ous denizens of the bil, namely the crane,' kingfisher, snipe, 
wild ducics, herons and others too numerous to relate, they were 
hopping oh the moss or gliding gracefully over the water and. 
sorceching or squalling in their own way. What a number of 
the ghat, men Women and children all tvitli, healthy 
lo^PiPitered there strong, with difficulty we could make our,- 
water, and but for the red puggree we would have 
en JSi|hceaed oulright. After bathing ourselves to our hearfs’. 
ontent we returned to our quarters. The dairy maids oT 
lopalnagar were ver;7 accommodating and indispensable servitors.* 
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As soon as you bought a certain quantity of milk and curds 
from a maid she placed her services and al! at your disposal, 
they were a clan of good looking damsels, they had none of the 
repugnant.aspect and slovenliness or stench about them nor had 
they foul mouths or unclean bodies so as to necessitate the 
prevention of their approach to you. On the consideration of 
your buying her milk and curd she will market for you, plaster 
the floor of your quarters, get your fish, slice your vegetables, 
powder your spices and condiments, crack your nuts, trim your 
hearth, prepare your smoke and the like, all these jobs she 
rendered gratuitous. Evil disposed persons sometimes abused 
their amiable behaviour, but such instances were very rare. 

Although we had quite a troop of female servants with us 
we bought all the slock in trade, tlie well watered commodity, 
from a young giil and asked her lo put our people on the way as 
they were perfect strangers at the place, she readily assented lo 
do it. After taking our morning lunch we went out in company 
with the dairy maid to survey the adjoining fields, what a lovely 
spectacle was in store for us, the fields w'cre well stocked with 
spring crops, almost all the plants were in flowers, there was 
a variety in the tint of the flowers, the fields of linseed were 
covered with blue flowers, those of mustard with bright yellow 
flowers, those of green Peas with white flowers and so on, each 
field vied with its neighbour in the brightness of its colour, how 
gracefully were the flowering plants waving in the gentle breeze 
blowing over the fields, little shepherd boys with long bamboo 
slicks were keeping watch round the fields. 

We returned to breakfast and paid the girl something in 
the shape of remuneration for her trpubles which she gladly 
accepted. 

After breakfast vve rested for a short w'hlle and then took 
to oar palkees. We passed the famous town of Devagram which 
were then in ruins, four huge hillock-like mounds in the centre 
indicated the site of th^e Rajah's palace. People say that th^ 
mounds jtmbowel immense treasure, there is a rumour afloat in •* 
the country that people from time to time collect curious gol^ 
wd silver coins therefrom, sometimes mungooses matte theiif' 
fmrrbws and coins are dug oat, the chinking attracts 
attentioh end they gather a bumper harvest. 

Ttm sun had gone down the trees, only the *lofty ||»iaifnyre 
and cocoanut were lit with his*rays when we readied the hamlet = 
dr 0haai3, after passing the hamlet we entered a mangd tape 
das very dense, the hearett hiitd tb Jight torches. Leay- 
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ing beUnd the tape we canae across a big pond surrouned by a 
palmyra grove, the stars appeared on the sky one by one and 
partially lit the landscape. 

Near the palmyra grove the palkee bearers put the palkees 
down, to rest for a while and have a smoke. We came out too, 
to have a short w'allc to break the monotony of sitting recumbent 
inside a palkee. We had very little at our disposal to drive 
the ennui experienced during travelling by pjilkee, our slender 
library which w'e had been carrying with us in our capacious 
pockets had been exhausted, looking at the Madhavi creeper, 
with its star-like flowerets, entwining itself wiili its endless coils 
round a Myrabolan tree, or at the parrots dipping their bills into 
the hollow reeds attached to the dale palm below the tuft and 
pecking saccharine fluid therefrom, or at the sly king fisher 
perching on the topmost branch of a plum tree with his painted 
wings, chirping and brandishing its wings in great glee and look¬ 
ing intejitly on the blue waters of the lake as if contemplating 
suicide by drowning and darling like a shooting star at the sight 
of an unsuspecting trout conming up to the surface of the water 
plunging in the water and coming out the next moment holding 
the game in its beak, or at the graceful undulations of the 
luxuriant crops on the corn fields, or at the gold lopped palmyras 
radiant with the rays of the setting orb of day, or at the coy 
village maidens going to the watering places in groups, talking 
merrily over household affairs and veiling their inoon-Iike faces 
closely at the approach of a stranger and standing by tlie side of 
the road with their fairy-like backs against him, had all lost their 
novelties, \ve were therefore trying to discover some new methods 
of replenishing our store of knowledge, and seeing that some of 
tfie bearers went to ease themselves across the grove, we went to 
hunt after some grass-hoppers on tlie lawn in front of us, a 
variety of which we descried playing there. With our small 
cricket bats in hand we went t 6 beat the ^raSs for the hoppers, 
We were occupying ourselves in the aforesaid manner when 
» some of the bearers who had gone across the grove raised a 
;iierious alarm and came away running at full speed and quite 
breathless. We fortwilh returned to our palkees. For a time 
; il^e tongues of the bearers were glued to the roofs of their mouth* 

■ ind they could not speak. After a few moments when they had 


, i§0fi%osed themselves they said that in the shrubby spot across the 
^oud Uiere was sitting a sepoy who had probably been murdered 
' in contte the afternoon as his body looked quite fresh. As the 



were refurning after washing themselves they saw from a 
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distance that a sepoy was remaining there in a sitting posture 
and taking him to be one of our parly they hallooed after him 
and said that as they were about to start he had better look sharp 
and join the party, but receiving no reply they gradually appro¬ 
ached and the distorted face of the murdered man appearing to 
them ghastly in the shades of evening they got frightened and 
raised the alarm. When this commotion was going on among 
us a few constables from a neighbouring Police out-post arrived 
at the place and with the help of a dome managed to bring the 
corpse on the road. The head constable requested the Naib to 
wait for a few minutes. Some toddy-wallahs coming at the 
grove to collect the evening juice saw the spectacle and reported 
the matter to the Police, and on their information they came to 
investigate into the matter, "^le Head constable told the Naib 
that eight sepoys had been carrying twelve thousand Rupees in 
silver for a local Zemindar to his Cutchery at Tatta and that 
seven of them each with fifteen hundred Rupees in specie had 
gone ahead and this was the last man, he being pressed by nature 
had told his comrades to go ahead and that he w'ould shortly 
follow. We looked at the murdered sepoy, the spectacle was 
awfully grim, his face was blood red, the eyes were shooting 
out of their sockets, his neck and shoulders were highly swollen 
and there were marks of strangulation on them, he had been 
throttled to death, his shield and sword lay by his side which the 
murderers did not use. For several nights successively the grim 
and cadaverous look of the sepoy haunted us in our dreams. 


K. K. M. 
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ARYAN CIVILISATION IN INDIA. 

(The &^ic A^e). 

No. I. 

In our brief but faithful and unassuming picture of the first 
epoc of Hindu civilisation we have pointed out that it was an age 
of formation and organisation, ai..d that the labours of the Aryan 
patriarchs in moulding a national life were crowned with a brilliant 
success. Irj the second epoc of Hindu civilisation called the Epic 
Age, we can present to our readers a more delightful sketch of a 
well-organ'sed national life throughout Hindu India, and they can 
feast their eyes with the picture of polished Courts where expe¬ 
rienced and judicious officets were engaged in administering the vari¬ 
ous departments of Government. Keen and far-sighted statesmen 
were calmly meditating over the many questions of political growth 
and advancement. Veteran soldiers were deeply engaged in planning 
ways and me'ans for teriitorial acqui.sitions. Literary luminaries 
were intensely absoibed in solving the many intricate problems of 
religion, philosophy, and science Nor were the crowned princes 
themselves idle, for they were often called upon to sit in solemn 
ponciave with their ministers to decide many a grave State ques¬ 
tion that was referred to them for final deci.sion. The Aryan con¬ 
querors have now extended their territory from Kashmir to Tirhopt 
and Ceylon. With the progress of civilisation and culture, the 
Hindu Aryans had not lost their Vedic valour abd courage. 
There w** ' a. time in the history of Hindu independence when the 
Greeciliua even admired their courage, valour and military dis¬ 
cipline. We have the assurance of the Egyptian poet Nonus that the 
ancient.Hindus displayed nicer skill and better discipline in naval 
engagements. But notwithstanding ail their glorious achievements 
in the fields of literature and science, philosophy and religion^ 
military discipline, extended commerce, polished Courts, and polite 
manners, in short all the elements of a highly civilijied life, 

^ they failed to notice a dark cloud in the Indian horizon which 
was destined to engulf the whole nation under its dark shadow and 
jccllpse all their gloriou^ nchievements. Imperceptibly it was. 
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extending far and wide, and like an insatiable horse-leech draw¬ 
ing all the sap from the very root of their national life. Priestly 
supremacy was ordained and unquestioning obedience was exact¬ 
ed from the p( ople. 1 'he Sama and the Yajitr Ye^las were found 
insufficient to feed the flame of priestly greed, and a new class of 
mischievous literature was ushered into existence under the name 
of the Urahvianas. 

With the dawn of Brahmana literature, not only was the 
number of rites and ceremonies enormously increased, but Ihefr 
performance AAas made more cumbersome and intricate. Tin's 
naturally attached an additional importance to the clergy, as they 
alone could perform them. Ignorant arrogance soon began to 
bear its poisonous fruits, and the clergy soon began to look down 
even their own kith and kin. This very naturally disgusted the 
whole populace, and thus the first seeds of discontent were sown. 
With only a few honourable exceptions, the majority of the 
clergy neglected the study of philosophy and science, and stored 
their mind with meaningless formulas of cumbersome rites 
and pompous ceremonies. The genuine Vedic Rishis never 
hesitated to sit down at the foot of the throne to receive eluci¬ 
dation of grave metaphysical questions from kings and chiefs 
of their own clan. But their less scholarly, but more pretentious 
descendants, most of whom were unfortunately as innocent of the 
Vedas as are the Nagas and the Kukies of the present day, would 
make themselves the laughing stock by stupidly asserting the 
exclusive right of explaining all the grave questions of metaphysics, 
and in attempting to lecture on the many complicated questions 
of philosophy and religion to a more learned audience than 
themselves; they often made their position extremely redicalous. 
The more intelligent and daring portion of the community *sooi> 
got tired with it, and they eagerly looked for an o[)portunity 
to extricate themselves from the thraldom of the ignorant and 
greedy priesthood. Some even went the length of questioning 
the light of the Brahamanas to lecture on Atmajy^lf[ 0 . The 
evil effects of sectarianism soon began to bear its evil conse¬ 
quences, and Vnhaspati and Yanka the two leading scholars of 
the age—came to the forefront to express their discoafcent. The 
former even overleaped the bounds of decency and called nslmes 
to the venerable Vedic Riskfs. The cupidity of the priesthood 
also soon became manifest, for no sooner were they appointed 
to the office of domestic chaplains, than they ruled that gold 
alone should be offered to them as dak'shina or fees for perforin- 
mga sacrifice or a ceremony ! * ' ■ - 
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Collections of dogmatic explanations of meaningless formulas! 
by generations of priests and their digests are called the 
Brahmanas, Each of them is named after one of the Vedas, 
Tlie Rig Veda has two Brahmanas —the Aitareya and the 
Kausitaki. Many scholars hold that they are only two recensions 
of the same volume, used by two different class of priests, 
and with the exception of the last ten chapters of the Aita¬ 
reya, (which they believe to be only later additions) they agree 
w'ith each other on all the important points. The Sama 
Veda has three Brahnianns —the Panchabinsa, t!>e Sarabinsa, 
and the Maytra. The Black Yajur Veda has its Taittireya 
BrahmanaAVi^\Ait^ White its voluminous Satapatha Brahma- 

na. The Atharva Veda has its Gopatha Brahmana, which is a 
medley of all the previous works of its kind. Like the stem on 
which it hangs, it is the latest production of its kind. The conclud- 
ing portions of the Brahmanas are called the Aravyakas —in¬ 
tended to be read in forests after retirement. The Rig Veda has 
two Aranyakas after the names of its two Brahmanas. The Black 
Vaju has its Taittireya Aranyaka, and the concluding portion 
of the Satapatha itself forms the Aranyaka of the White Yajur 
Veda. The Sama and the Atharva Vedas have no Aranyakas. 

To the student of history it is immaterial if the Aranyakas 
were wsad in fore.^-ts or in drawingrooms. But they have a 
peculiar interest both to the student of history, philosophy ajuf 
religion, as they are the repositories of those bold and sublime 
speculations of metaphysics known as Upanishadas —the undying 
monument of Hindu thought and devotion. The elaborate but 
meaningless formulas of the Brahmana literature, and their dog¬ 
matic explanations and curious reasonings soon tired the patience 
of the thinking and the intelligent portion of the community. 
They cmild not possibly reconcile with the idea that the worthless 
trash of the Brahmana literature was all the solace that religion 
could afford to man. So the learned Kshatryas took a bold front 
an(^^||iln.rted the grand and sublime speculations on the “ nature 
and attributes of God,” ” immortality of the soul,” ” future world,” 
and such other cognate .subjects; and the Brahmana literature 
died a natural death. ” In India as elsewhere,” very truly remarks 
a writer in the Calcutta Review, “the establishment of an 
organised priesthood rather hintired than helped the growth of 
ethical conceptions. Wherever there is a church there grew up a 
tendency to measure right and wrong by standards which 
grow daily more conventional and heartless; and as among 
Utc Hebrews it was i<ot priest or Levitc, hut the irregulars of the 
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religioils army, the Shepherd or llie Sliepherd King, or tlie wan¬ 
dering Vairagtes, such as Ezekiel, who taught the deepest lessons 
of moral purity and rectitude; so in India, it is only men such as 
Sakya or Nanak, great spirits who swallowed formulas, that have 
ever taught a really high morality." 

Rig Veda first enunciated the speculations on the *'immor¬ 
tality of the soul," and the " future world," and the Atharva 
discussed them from a psychological standpoint. But it was 
left to the Upanishadas to work out and elaborate the idea in a 
true philosophical spit it. But these travelled even on higher regions 
than this. The Upanishadas first inculcated the idea of a spiri¬ 
tual God. We quote below one or two original passages. The 
Taittireya Upanishada sang; “ I* And also; 

The Isa Upanishada preached : 

Tiie Mundakya Upanishada taught: 

51 ^*^*11 5 f 1 } 

Socrates was considered the wisest man of his age as bfe first 
conceived the idea that the highest science worthy the study of 
man is the knowledge of the Supreme God. But Hindu sages con¬ 
ceived this grand and sublime truth of religion long before the 
European Savant saw' the light of the sun ; and thej^' called it 
Parahidya, The Niralamba Upanishada inculcated ; 

" c*J1 ^ i' 

Likew'ise is the teaching of the Dhyanhindu Upanishada : 

• ♦tat f5^':?5r^ n cafft v 

And this led Dr. H^ax MulJer to remark **that tHer^ are 
passages in the Upaniskadas unequalled m any language in gran¬ 
deur, boldness and simplicity." Immediately after the spiritual 
nature of God was determined, prayers to Him ceiased to be 
mundane. "When I shall have departed from hence, f^^haU 
obtain Him,” is the heart-felt aii4 sincere prayer of e\|er;^^piou$ 
andvdevout Hindu. i' 

TIte literature of no other nation has shown such devotion 
to God as the Upaniskadas, and this is why they are held in the 
highest esteem by all the civilised nations ^f the world. The 
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idea of a Supreme Being—an AlUprevading soul—a Universal 
Spirit—from Whom all things emanate, of Whom everything is but a 
part, and with Whom everything will ultimately mingle, is the great 
lesson which the Upantskadas first taught to the world. Hinduism 
is based on this idea of Monotheism. It diners no doubt from the 
modern idea of Monotheism—that God is the Creator of the world, 
but He is distinct frorif everything created—still we can venture * 
to affirm that any one who has studied the Upanishadas in a true 
philosophical spirit, must have been struck with an admirable 
display of originality, earnestness and vigour in their lucid 
explanation of this idea wdth appj;ppriale stories and beau¬ 
tiful similies: and this has deservedly imparled to them 
that unique importance iu the literature of the world. The 
great German philosopher Schopenhaur in speaking of the 
Upanishadas said; “From every sentence deep, original, and 
sublime thoughts arise, and the whole is pervaded by a high and 
holy and earnest spirit. Indian air surrounds us, and the original 
thoughts of kindred spirits. In the whole world, there is no 
study except the originals, so beneficial and so elevating as the 
Upanishadas. It has been the solace of my life, it will be the 
solace of my death," 

Hinduism is the only religion which is based on Universal 
Catholicism, It teaches the all-embracing love of God, who is 
ever ready out of his loving-kindness to take into his arms every 
peniteilt' sinner, no matter if he calls him by the name of 
“^evoha, Jove or Lord." The peculiar gracefulness of Hinduism 
is that it does not create' a wide gulf between man and his 
Maker as all other religions do, nor does it show God in the light 
of terror, Ihd despair man with the horrid prospect of everlast¬ 
ing hell, unless he adopts a particular form of religion, and 
secures the'interference of some chosen meditator on his behalf. 

Hinduism alone preaches the broad rational principle of Mukti _ 

salvation for each man, according to the light he has received from 
his own religion. Hinduism alone teaches to practice virtue for 
'“its own sake and not for any rewards in the future world. The 
sul^imily^rand idea of Niskam-Karma and Niskam^Dhai'ma was 
conceived and preached by Arya Rishis alone, and herein lies the 
superiority of Hinduism over all other religions. This certainly 
led Dr, Max Muller to remark that the Hindus are the most spiri¬ 
tual ol^ natoins," and Mr. Giles to add to it that" India is the birth¬ 
place oi^rle religion." It must be distinctly understood, however, 
that Brahmanism is no more Hinduism of the A'rya * 

Rishis, than Mahotnedanisin is Christianity. 
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The Upanishadas carried the idea of nionoism to its furthest 
extent, and everything else was believed as mere manifestations 
of the One Supreme Being. Tiie cardinal principles of Hinduism 
as taught by the Upanishadas is “ (hat good acts lead to their 
rewards in future existence, but it is true knowledge only whicli 
leads to the union with the Universal Spirit. As here on earth, 
whatever has been acquired by exertion, peiftshes, so perishes what¬ 
ever is acquired for the next world by saciifices and other good 
actions performed on earth. Those who depart from hence with¬ 
out having discovered the Seif and those True desires, for them 
there is no freedom in al] the worlds." Such is the teaching of 
the Chandogya Upanishada. The Brihadaranyaka again says: 
“But as to the man who does not desire; who, not desiring, is 
free from desires, or desires the Self only, his vital spirit does 
not depart elsewhere ; being Brahmana he goes to the Brahmanal' 
in the following beautiful lines the emancipation of the soul and 
its union with God is nicely described. " And as the slough of 
a snake lies on ant-hill, dead and cast away, thus lies the body ; 
but that disembodied immortal spirit is Brahmana only, is only 
light." But more glorious still is the triumph of the emancipated 
soul in the Chandogya Upanishada which says : “ I come to the 
house of the Prajapati, to the house: I am glorious among the 
Brahmanas, glorious among princes, glorious among men. I am 
glorious among the glorious." “ The mysteries of creation," very 
truly remarks Mr. Dutt, “ and of the unknown future will never 
be solved by human intellect and human science, but the first 
recorded attempts to solve them in a pious, fervent, philosophical 
spirit will ever have an abiding interest for every patriotic 
fiindu and every thoughtful man.'' 

The Upanishadas are a direct protest against priestly 
supremacy. When the sacredotal class separated themselves 
from the general body of the people and styled themselves 
the Brdhmanas, the warrior-class followed suit and called 
themselves the Kshatrias\ and the general body of the peo¬ 
ple vi'ent by the name of Vaishas. It was thus, and not from 
the mouth or the arms of the Bramha^ that caste had its origin. 
There were no Sudras yet, which signify that the primitive rates .. 
have not yet been Hinduised, though many had come under the 
Hindu sway. But no line of demarcation has as yet been drawn 
between the newly-formed castes. They all could yet dine 
together and contract marriages between the different classes; 
None of the religious rights and privileges of the two last classes 
were yet in any-wise curtailed. The seal of heridity also was 
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not yet stamped on the * patent ’ of caste, so it was still elasUc and 
controvertible. Mere parentage, without the necessary qualifica* 
tions, would not translate one to the Brahminical order, though in 
a contrary direction, the attainment of the standard qualifications 
even with a low parentage would give one the chances of a lift. 
It is evident, therefore, that no one could get an access into 
the “holy order” without first acquiring tj(ie standard mark of 
learning and truthfulness. Instances of such promotions are 
recorded both in the Brahmanas and the Upanishada<i. We 
will only cite here one instance of each variety. The Taittireya 
Brahmana narrates that one Kavasha-~-%ox\. of a servant-girl, 
was raised to Brahmanhood for his high erudition, and Chandogya 
Upanishada records the transfer of one Safyakama, also son of 
a servant-maid, to Brahmanship, for his extraordinary truthful¬ 
ness. Both are unquestionable authorities and none dare question 
their veracity. 

Satapatha Brahmana tells us that Yajnavalkya himself re¬ 
ceived instructions from king Yanaka on grave theological questions 
“ which it was never the lot of the Brahmanas to acquire.” Brah¬ 
manas who were wise in their generation, finding themselves 
at a discount for their worthless acquisition of the many formulae 
and their dogmatic explanations, came to the learned Kshatrias io 
* acquire a little of the wisdom of the New School. The Kshatria 
king Pravabana, says the Chandogya Upanishada, “ freely im¬ 
parted a knowledge of Atmajnyan to a large number of Brahmana 
pupils.” The Yajnopavita or the sacred thread, was not then con¬ 
sidered the heritage of the Brahmanas alone. We believe it was 
pnly a passport for admission to the Vedic class, and both men and 
women who attended such classes used to wear it. Later on, when 
women w'ere prohibited from attending Vedtc lectures, their in¬ 
vestiture with the sacred thread also was discontinued. Mr. Dutt, 
however, assures his readers that it was w'orn by all classes 
alike, but only when performing a Vedic Ya/na^ and not 
on ^ny other occasion. It may be probable, therefore, that 
when priests alone could perforin such Yajnas, they only used 
it. But be the case one or the other, what we question is why 
do the present generation of Brahmanas, who are no lesa 
innpcent of the Vedic literature and the Vedic Yajna, than arc the 
Cetes% th|t Bk^els and the %a^nthals, still lay a claim to it? That 
it waa.not their peculiar heritage, is evident from the fact that all 
over Upper India, the Kshatrias, the Lallas, and the Banias wear 
their,sacred threjtd—in the same fashion as do the 
manas and who dares ass.ert that this is not a relic of the past? 
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•Nor was the Vedas the monopoly of the Brahmanas alone, for 
^3pen lectures are still delivered on the Vedas in public schools 
to Kayastha boys^ in Upper India. 

Besides metaphysical speculations and philosophical enquiries, 
w’C find an entire book of (Jpanishada is devoted to the exami* 
nation of the internal parts of the human body with an enumer¬ 
ation of the nerves, arteries, and veins; a discription of the heart, 
Imig, kidney, liver, spleen and other important organs of the body; 
and an account of the formation and growth of the foetus in the 
uterus. As far as we have been able to ascertain, the great Hindu 
Anatomist who first dissected a human subject was Siva. This 
disinterested benefactor of mankind first conceived the grand.idea 
of testing drug-actions on the healthy body and carefully watch¬ 
ing their pathogenesis. He experimented on his own person 
various poisons from the vegetable, the mineral, and the animal 
kingdoms, including even the deadly venom of the much-dreaded 
cobra: and this we believe explains the myth of the sobriquet 
of Nilakanta. The discovery of the grand truths of Homoeo¬ 
pathy has deservedly conferred a lasting glory and honour to the 
name of the illustrious Hahnemann, but the nucleus of Homoeo¬ 
pathy—testing drug-action on the healthy bod}'—was first con¬ 
ceived and practised by that Prince of Physicians— Siva, He 
devoted his life to discover ways and means to allay the pangs of ■ 
disease and prevent untimely death where that was possible. 
He left a permanent mark both on the science and the art of Hindu 
medicine. For his untiring devotion to the cause of humanity, 
he was not inappropriately been styled the Mahadeva during the 
Puranic days of hero-worship. And if idolatory had rested here, 
the numerical strength of gods in the Hindu pantheon must 
have been limited within reasonable bounds! The late Dr. Webb, 
in his introductory lecture to the students of the Calcutta Medical 
College, said—“ We believe and consider our belief susceptible 
of proof, that human Anatomy was studied) and practically too, 
by the Hindus, long before the Greeks overcame the prejudice 
connected with human dissection.” 

We also read in the pages df the Upanishadas that many, 
Hindu ladies took lessons on Atmajnyan as the aitraiye 

did from her learned husband Yajnavalkya. There is rather an 
amusing discussion in the Satapatha Brahmana abo^ a priest 
taking the meat of a cow or an ox, and the conclusion arrived at was 
far from being satisfactory. Let not the priest eat the flesh of the 
tow and the ox,” runs the mandate. But Yajnavalkya would not 
eare a twopence for this edict. He rather cprtly replied ” 1 eat 
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both provided the meat is tender,” So the first attempt at a 
partial prohibition of beef>eating failed to take effect. In the 
Brahmana of the Black Yajur Veda, we find a detailed direction 
^for offering different kinds of bulls and cows to the principal 
deities. It also contains instructions for carving the meat. The 
Gopatha Brahmana also fixed rules for carving the same. The 
Aswamedha Yajna with all its paraphernalia of evils has now 
come into existence, and one hundred and eighty sorts of domestic 
animals were killed in performing one such Yajfta ! And who 
says on the face of it that the ancient Hindus were vegetarians? 
But the Brihadaranyaka Upanishada has taken us most by sur¬ 
prise. The ultra-practical philosopher Yajanvalkya says in it, “if 
a man wishes that a learned daughter should be born to him, and 
that she should live to her full age, then, after having prepared 
boiled rice with sesaraum and butter the husband and wife should 
both eat, being fit to have offsprings. And if a man wishes that 
a learned son should be born to him, famous, a public man, a 
popular speaker that he should know all Ihe Vedas, and that 
he should live to iiis full age, then after having prepared boiled 
rice with meat and butter, they should both eat, being fit to have 
offsprings. The meat should be of a young or old bull.** 
0 Temporal O Mores! whoever suspected that the venerable 
''iVedic lUshis of yore associated the nineteenth-century-idea of 
beef-eating with public-speaking! 

Ten Upanishadas only are universally admitted as genuine, 
the rest of course are comparatively later works. The great 
Vedanta preacher Sankaracharya also refers only to ten Upani- 
skadas in his very learned commentary on the Vedanta philo¬ 
sophy. They are the Aitareya and the Kaushitaka after the 
Aranayakas of the Rig Veda, the Chandogya and the Kena 
founded on the Sama Veda, the Isa and the Brihadaranyaka 
following the White Yajur Veda, and the Taittireya and the 
Katha hang on the Black Yajur Veda, .Jhe Mundakya and 
the Prasna are attributed \jo,i\\t Atharva Veda,, Some scholars 
hold that Katha Upanishada was derived from tlie Atharva, 
and not from the Black Yajur Veda. Dr. Elliot found one 
hundred and twenty-three Upanishadas, while Dr. Roer enu¬ 
merated them to be one hundred and twenty-eight. They may 
now be numbered by at least two hundred, if not more. The 
Great Mogul Emperor, Akbar, who, according to Dr. Max Muller, 
" may be considered the first who ventured on a comprehensive 
study of the religions of the world,” gave vent to his thoughts 
in an and called it the ''Alla^Upanishadaf This 
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undoubtedly proves that tbis class of literature was till then 
current. There is no doubt that a few excellent works exist 
among the unrecognised GAamsJiadas which immediately followed 
the genuine ones, but the rest are only so much d^bris^ preaching 
chieHy sectarian doctrines—and the later the date the worse was 
the production. Many of them were composed simply to counter' 
act the effects of Budkism. 

There are besides Hx Angas, which are also included in the 
Vedic Encyclopasdea. They are: the Stksha which defines tlie 
rules of Etymology, and is considered the science of pronouncia' 
lion. The second Kalpa^ dictates the rules and forms for perform¬ 
ing religious rites and ceremonies. Vyakarana the third, teaches 
the proper method of constructing sentences and using in it 
appropriate words. The work of tlie great Grammarian Paninf, 
is the first comprehensive and scientific work of its kind, which 
eclipsed all previous works on the subject. “ In Grammar,” says 
Dr. Hunter, “the Hindus were far in advance of the Greeks and 
the Romans.” According to Dr. Max Muller, “the Hindus and 
the Greeks are the only nations which have developed the science 
of Grammar; but the achievement of the Greeks in Grammar 
are poor indeed compared with the marvellous w'ork of 
Panini —the greatest grammarian that the world has ever 
seen. He first showed to the world that a few roots form 
the basis of thousands of words, and this discovery was 
made before Greece and Rome Avere not even heard off.” 
The science of Comparative Grammar or Comparative Philo¬ 
logy is based by modern scholars on the line first pointed 
out by Panini, There is a great difference of opinion regarding 
the age of this learned sage. Some scholars maintain that he 
lived about the time of the Atharva Veda, while others bring 
him down to a much later period. The concessus of opinion 
however, of all Hindu scholars, Avbich we hold is entitled to as 
much respect a$ those of foreign repute is, that he lived about 
the time of the Atharva Veda. A good many circumstances also 
go to prove that he belonged to the Lpk Age, and Ave are inclined 
to side with this view. Professor Goldstucker fixes his age about 
U»e eleventh century B. C. The Chanda deals with the different 
metres used in the Vedas. Later scientific works on Stksha and 
Chanda have not only taken up their places but also forelliadowed 
their reputation. Jatisha withdraws Aurora's veil and places 
before the human gaze the wonders of the planetary world. 
tlirukta the last, elucidates the dif&cult words and. phrases used 
in the Vedas, 
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“ Learning," says Dr. Roth, “has been cultivated and pre¬ 
served during thousands of years among the Hindus, a nation 
wIjo valued learning and knowledge perhaps more than any otha: 
nation in ancient or modern times." Professor Goldstucker, of 
Christ College, London, has credited the Hindus with the inven¬ 
tion of letters in alphabetical order. “ The most ancient mode,** 
says James Prinsep, “ of denoting letters in India, was by the use 
of letters in alphabetical order." A few European scholars have 
fallen into the error that the ancient sages of India preserved 
their vast treasures of learning and literature for thousands of 
years from generation to generation by a “wonderful feat of 
memory." In following these scholars too closely, Mr. Dutt has 
also fallen into a similar error. We have already seen that the 
ancient Hindus had made a considerable progress in the held of 
literature and science, they had also established an organised 
form of Government and extended their commerce far and wide. 
Does it at all stand to reason that they preserved all their grand 
and sublime speculations of philosophy and religion ; computed all 
the subtle and intricate calculations of mathematics, pure and mix¬ 
ed ; adjusted the various complicated accounts of commerce and 
manufacture; and last though not the least,efficiently administered 
the Civil, the Criminal, the Revenue and the Mlitary Departments 
of their Government, by an extraordinary feat of memory alone ? 
Would it not be more reasonable to give as much credence to such 
assertions as one generally gives to those amusing stories which 
princess Shaharzadi narrated to Kalif Harun-aLRashid in days of 
yore? ‘ We had met Vrihaspati and Yajnavalkya —two of the 
brightest literary luminaries of their age—at the court of Vanaka, 
We have also seen that Va/navalkya composed his white Yajur 
Veda at the dawn of the Epic age. The testimony of any one 
of these venerable Rishis is no doubt unflinching proof on the 
subject. Now let us see what Vrihaspati himself had said on 
the point. We quote below the original couplet. 

Memory becomes oblivious in six months and to help us out 
of this difficulty God has created letters in alphabetical order. 
It leaves no room to doubt therefore that the ancient Hindus 
practised the art of writing at least before the time of the White 
Vafur Veda. We at least are inclined to take this rational view 
of the question and dismiss the contrary assertion as chiigerical 
and therefore unworthy of any serious notice* 
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* The two great Epic poems, from which the age bad derived 
its tiame, are tlie Ramayana and the Mahavarata. Both of them 
are held in universal esteem and admiration " for their magni> 
hcence of imagery and elegance of description.” They embrace 
history, geography, genealogy, theology and the nucleus of many 
a popular myth.” Their tone is of earnest belief, and their 
simplicity and deSniteness of detail produce a wonderful effe^.” 
The latest scholastic freak that Ramayana was composed after 
the Mahavarata has no more sounder basis than the popular 
belief that it was composed sixty thousand years before the birtii of 
its hero— Ramchandra. It is only one of those scholarly caprices 
which one sometimes meet wdlh in crossing the narrow bye-lanes 
and unfrequented windings of literature and science. Any one can 
dismiss such an idea as quite untenable by simply comparing the 
small number of Rajas who had attended the court of Ramchandra 
to pay their homage to him when he performed the Rajsuya Yajna, 
with the larger number of Rajas who came with a similar object 
when Yudhistira performed the same Yajna ; as this is one of the 
soundest and clearest proofs of their territorial extension from 
the age of Ramayana to that of Mahavarata. If this even leaves 
any room for doubt in the mind of any over-scrupUlous would-be 
critic, he can further compare the comparative magnificence and 
grandeur of their respective courts, the advancement of literature 
and science, improvements in the arts of war, and various other 
circucmstances, all of which will lead to convince that Ramayana 
belongs to a prior age. The popular belief referred to above 
is only a baseless fiction, and it originated in the imaginative 
brain of its Bengalee translator— Krittibasha. In the Bulakunda 
of the Ramayana, Vulmiki himself said that he invoked his 
muse on the return of Ramchandra to Ajudhyuaiievthe conquest 
and subjugation of Ceylon. . . 

The conquest of Ceylon forms the subject matter of Valmiki's 
poem. • „The narrative in the main is simple but sad—aye, 
extremely tragic \ Dasaratha, the king of Ajudhya and the 
father of Ramchandra, the hero of ^ the immortal Epic, indulged 
in the then fashionable vice of polygamy. As usual in such*^ 
cases, he was entirely under the thumb of his third or youngest 
wife Kaikaye. To this favourite wife, old Dasaratha ongp promised 
to g^ant two boons in. grateful acknowledgment of her kind nursing 
at his sick-bed, and these bdons she was at liberty to claim at 
any time she liked. Raja Dasaratha had four sons. One by hi's 
first wife or the chief queen, two by the second, and one by 
Kaikaye, the third. Of tbtee; Ramchandra, the son of the chief 
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queen, was the first-born, and as such, he was the heir-ap> 
parent to the throne. Besides, was a universal favourite 

both in and out of court. FoUowing to the usual custom, old 
Dasaratha appointed a certain auspicious day for the coronation 
of Ramchandra as YubaraJ or Crown-prince, and he invited 
the Rishts and the Rajas to witness the ceremony. Every Iieart 
(except that of the^step-mother Kaikaye)jwas in estacy at this 
happy news and there were general rejoicings throughout the length 
and breadth of Dasaratha's territory. Now has the time arrived 
for the silly Kaikaye to demand her boons and spread universal 
calamity where It was all rejoicing a moment before. She de¬ 
manded by virtue of the first boon, the coronation of her own son 
Varata, and by virtue of the second, she demanded that Rama and 
his newly weded-wife Sita he sent as exiles in the wilderness 
for fourteen long years’! Horor of horors 1 Poor Dasaratha was 
struck dumb the instant Kaikaye gave vent to her terrible utter¬ 
ances, and he thrice cursed the day on which he foolishly married 
her. But it was too late then! Ill-fated father! poor Dasaratha 
never regained his consciousness after he heard the monstrou.s 
and inhuman demand of his once favourite wife, unless it was 
for a few occasional moments, when he most piteously and 
pathetically begged and beseeched Kaikaye to retract at least 
her second demand. But no! Kaikaye was a typical step-mother 
—heartless and inexorable! 

Ram^ poor child ! heard of this terrible cataslrophy in the 
midst of gaity and mirth. But he bore it with extraordinary 
calmness and fortitude—much too extraordinary for a boy of 
his tender age. He at once made up his mind to go with his wife 
as exiles and pass fourteen years in the wilderness as dictated 
by his cruel step-mother, and release his hapless sire from hts 
unguarded promise. As soon as Laksmana^ another step-brother 
and the special favourite of Ramchandra^ heard of Ram's deter¬ 
mination to go to exile, he too resolved to follow Ramchandra 
wherever he will go. Rama's mother naturally tried her best to 
persuade her sou not to go to the wilderness, but to no effect. 
He said he must release his ill-fated father from his promise. 
So amidst tears and bevvailings, Ramat Sita\nd Laksmana left the 
palace for their anpropitious journey towards the wilderness! Un¬ 
happy Dasaratha ! unable to bear the weight of his grief, died. 
Varata, Kaiaye’s son, (who was away when all this mishap oc¬ 
curred) on his return to Ajudkya, turnqd mad with rage, when he 
hevd of the inhuman mandate of his unworthy mother. He at 
once followed the track of Ramchandra with a view to induce 



of the sad end of their father. He then begged and implored Rama 
and fell on his kness (a purelycoriental custom) to induce him 
to come buck to and sit on their ancestral thronci which 
was his birth-right, but Rama could not be prevailed upon. At last 
it was agreed between'^the brothers that Varata will administer 
the affairs of the Raj during his absence as Rama's locum fenenSt 
and they parted. Varata reached Ajudhya find Ram proceeded with 
his party op their journey towards the wilderness. Some years, 
after, Havana^ King of Ceylon, abducted Sit a from their cottage in 
the absence of Rama and Laksmana. On their return, both the 
brothers were horror struck at Sita's absence. On enquiry they 
found out what had happened and they both vowed to release 
her from the. bondage of her cruel and barbarous abductor. 
Rama collected a large army, marched to Ceylon, subjugated 
and conquered it, and released poor Sita from the bondage of 
her persecutor. 

Contrary to the accepted opinion that oriental nations always 
ill-treat their vanquished foes, Rama ordered his troops to guard the 
corpse of Ravana and show to it every respect which \yas due to his 
rank and position, and himself superintended the funeral obsequies 
of his vanquished enemy. The mythical allegory of monkeys 
and bears figuring in Rama's army has been very clearly ex¬ 
plained by Mr. McLenan, in the pages of the "Fortnightly 
Review,” Says he: “ many of the ancient nations have passed 
through what is called a ‘ Fetish, or Totem stage,' iu which each 
family worshipped some special animal or tree, and they called 
themselves by that name, as there are horse and wolf-tribes among 
the American-lndians of to-day, and there were serpent and lion- 
tribes all over the world in ancient times.” The Nagas of Ajhara- 
vati topes still call themselves serpent-tribes. The family from which 
Bejoyt King of Cyion, was descended had the lion for their totem, 
and the name SinghaljCtyXoia) was derived from Sinha-^9, lion. 

" it is easy *' says a writer in the Calcutta Review, ” to believe 
in a tribe whose totem was the monkey, and who perhaps adorned 
themselves with monkey's tails, than to suppose that the Hindus 
were silly enough to confound races of men with animals, or jbo , 
believe one. of their honoured heroes has gained his CHhipph by 
tlie help of monkeys.^' And he cited by way of illustration 
warriors of Kynahar in Cusack, ivho up to this day adorn them^ 
selves with skins of bea^s, allowing the tails to hang eopi<wsly 
heluod them.. The Singalese were no doubt barbarous at the 
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are speaking, and the appdiation of Rakshdsa 
slied to them by the Ayans by way of conteJmpt. 
:ial documents of China,” says the same writer, 
describing the 'Europeatis as foreign devils.” 

5^ _ is as reasonable as it is simple. Any one who 

Pc^fulfy studied the Ramayana must have been struck with the 
“li&edented self-sacrifice of the brothersand Laksmana. 
hiiig could have been easier for Dasaratha to have counter- 
the cruel and inhuman edict of Kaikaye and put a stop 
to all the tragic events that fallowed; and easier still would it 
have been for Rama to have declined to go to exile and for 
Laksmana not to have followed suit, but no! truthfulness above 
everything else! His father made a promise and he must release 
him of it! Nowhereelse on earth can we find a similar instance 
of truth-abiding self-sacrifice. And where on earth are there 
better names for de-ifieation than that of Mama and Laksmana 1 
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OLD LEAVES TURSiED BACK, OR 



RECOLLECTIONS, PUBLIC AND 
PERSONAL. 



V. 

Raja Radhakanta Deb, a member of the Managing Com« 
miltee, was past his fiftieth year when I first saw him in the 
Hindu College, in 1832. From the very first his age, dress, and 
demeanour made the impression of a venerable Seignior on my 
mind. I saw him afterwards many a time at his Puja-nautches, 
sitting on a small gadi the very personification of gentlemanli¬ 
ness. I saw him preside at several public meetings. I heard 
him read the native farewell address to Lord Canning on his 
laying down the reins of Government—the Raja’s full clear 
voice, in his 84th year, ringing in the Throne-room. The last 
time 1 saw him was in his retirement at Vrindavana. The Raja 
was sitting up after his siesta and turning the mala (beads), in 
an upstair room. Time’s wrinkles had reduced him to half his 
former self, and taken away the lustre of his fair color. But 
otherwise he was doing well enough in healUi. The Raja re¬ 
ceived us with his usual affable welcome, and made many kind 
enquiries in his accustomed low soft tone. His memory was 
sufficiently alive in his 87th year—the man of intellect dies last 
at the top. We found him preparing for his journey to Sir John 
Lawrence’s Durbar at Agra, where the Knight of the Star of 
India awaited him. The Raja highly appreciated the honor 
from his Gracious Sovereign, but complained of the break to his 
meditative repose. In a twelve month after this interview in 
November 1866, lia went to his last account. 

In the early years of Raja Radhakanta there was no public 
character, no public opinion, no public object among us. Our 
men of wealth were then our men of public note by their great 
pujas, or shradhs, or marriages; by building templesiffind ghats; 
by founding dharmsalas and atitshalas. Under Brahmaa as¬ 
cendency and direction the Hindu lived a solitary unit, 
only his home but not his country. He was taught not to car? 
his political life, but his religious life. The Hindu College in 
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1815 first became * public questicn, followed by a public 
subscription ever known to the Indians. Public spirit and 
public life in India dated from this period. The epoch was 
inaugurated by^.Rainmohan Roy, who first of all appeared on 
the public areba for bis country's regeneration. He began with 
the struggle between the old culture and the new culture, be- 
tweerT the old theology and the new theology, between barbarous 
practices and civilizing improvements, between statu quo and 
progress. His views convulsed Hindu society, dividing it into the 
Reforming party and the Conservative party. Heading the latter, 
Raja Radhakanta stood diametically opposed at the Antartic to Raja 
Rammohan at the Artie. But it seems that in Raja Radhakanta’s 
nature there co*exlsted two antagonistic tendencies—a disposition 
on the one hand to cling to old rules and observances, and on the 
other to welcome unobjectionable innovations. He was as well 
for continuing to move on Ixion’s wheel and roll Sisyphus' stone, 
as for founding the Hindu College and promoting zenana educa¬ 
tion, who declared, both for immutability and for the new light, 
who was an orthodox in grain, but a liberal by association—the 
one by the yard, the other by the inch. Moving on these two 
broad lines, 4ie is most remarkable for his stead fast consistency 
which made not a hair-breadth deviation from either. But however 
his undeniable public spirit was exercised, he is to be regarded 
and remembered less as an obstructionist and more as a progres,- 
sionist and public benefactor in the character of a warm friend 
of education, fof circumstanced as w’e are, no man can be a 
greater well-doer to us than a friend of education. The only 
matter for regret is that had he been at one with Rammohan 
Roy, the prestige of his rank, scholarship, and popularity, com¬ 
bined with the talent and energy of his coliaborateur, would 
have helped the noble work of our regeneration to go on with 
a swifter progress on a smoother plane. 

It is dare-devil audacity for a Bengali to atteifipt to picTc holes 
in Milton’s Paradise Lost, the music of which, says Cowper, 
“ is like that of a fine fullest and the deepest 

tones of majesty with all the softness and elegance of the Doric 
flute : variety without end and never equalled unless perhaps by 
VirgiP'—and which was so fondly committed to Macaulay’s memory 
that “ if the great poem were lost, he could accurately reproduce 
at Ijeaet all its first books.’^ But “it is a base abandonment of 
reajSon to resign out right of thought ''--a want of moral nerve 
tolet^out instincts to “ fust in us unused “ by only “ dittoing to Mr. 
Burke.'* Milton meant to “ leave something so written to after 
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times, as they should not willingly let it die." But a Vedantist 
reading his Paradise Lost would willingly let die many parts of 
it. It does not concern us to speak here of any other part than 
his account of Adam’s exit from Paradise, which^ done simply 
with “ looking back " and " dropping some natural tears," is so^ 
abrupt, and naked, and wanting in human interest, as to be 
highly disappointing. How Kalidas’ Sakuntala leaves her father’s 
hermitage with ** her expressions of tenderness to her friends, 
her affectionate parting with the domestic animals she had 
tended, and even with the flowers and trees in which she had 
delighted." To speak from personal experience, when, in 
August 1842, we had to quit the palatial house (the first Native 
house in Calcutta for many a day) where, an orphan in the 
womb, we were born, bred, and married, how great was our 
mind’s convulsion, how we inly bled to accept the inevitable, 
how riven was our heart to glance our last at the Lares et pe~ 
nates, how a tear congealed in the eye to part with the apple- 
tree and guava-tree planted by our infant hands, how ruefully w’e 
bade adieu to the tank we fished in and to the garden where, 
like the poet Thomson, we ate plums from the tree plucking, 
them with our mouth, how with a heavy heart-bursting sigh we 
passed out of the gate melancholy and slow—casting at each 
step a longing lingering look behind at where we lived and 
moved for twenty long years. The Paradise Lost bears the 
reflex of " the very age and body of the time—its form and pres¬ 
sure," its Puritanic austerity and Cromwellian Ironsidism. Truly 
was Milton “ a lion that had no skill in dandling a kid "—who 
ignored that Nature had both her sublime and beautiful, that 
there w'as bathos as well pathos, the laughing as well the 
weeping philosopher—that " man is a pendulum between a smile 
and a tear." 

To the best of my remembrance, it was one afternoon either 
in 1841 or 1842 that, in passing by Sealdah, I saw Mr. Blacquiere 
in the neighbouring burial-ground. Slowly moving about from 
grave to grave he seemed to’ be familiarising himself with the 
spot where, an octogenarian, he was soon to be among those 
lying around him. Few people know the story of his birth. In 
the days of the East India Company’s Investment, when mny 
weaving villages, filatures, and factories dotted Lower Benga!, 
there was a great Commercial Residency at Santipur. t,iving 
m a magaificient building, drawing a salary of nearly Rs, 50,000' 
a year, and giving bread to several thousand people about him, 
the Commercial Resident was a potential personage in his 
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locality. One Mr. Blacquire was at the head of the Santipur 
Residency between the years 1760 and 1770. Observing a beauti¬ 
ful young woman of a high Chatterjea Kulin family of the place, 
to have come for a bath in the river one morning, he ordered hia 
men to carry her away by force to his Koft, Slie lost her caste and 
lived with the Sahib. The oif spring of this half European and 
half Brahman parentage, Mr. Blacquiere all his life-time kept 
up a familiar intercourse with his maternal fanrily. He would go 
to their house and eat their dal-bhat. On the Arandhan-day 
he would have their cold rice and curries cooked pver night. He 
very much favored the Chatterjeas with employment when in 
power. Mr. Blacquiere at first distinguished himself as a great 
Dacoit-catcher. Towards the beginning of our century dacoities 
were so rife as it was said that " the country was in their hands." 
They were carried on with “ lashing with sabres, scorching all 
the skin off with blazing grass, burning off the most tender parts 
of the body with oil and tow', plunging in cauldrons of boiling 
oil, extorting confessions by rubbing hot irons over the body, &c." 
The most notorious dacoits were Rogoo, Gangaram, Haniff, 
Sorup, Iswari Babu, and Bissonath Babu. Mr. Blacquiere clever¬ 
ly seized many of them and Bissonath Babu in particular. He 
was next for many years a Magistrate of the Calcutta Police. 
With his Hindu sympathies he was an advocate for Native edu¬ 
cation whose name appears in the original Committee of the 
Hindu College. 

With his spare form Dr. Duff looked a little over a middle- 
sized man. His eyes were small, but they were so intensely pierc¬ 
ing that he at once saw into the core of things. Combining a 
strong keen intellect with adequate scholarship, he was a most re¬ 
markable man. He broke ground by an introduction to Rammohan 
Roy, who helped him to procure that first footing which he always 
remembered with mingled emotions of affection, gratitude,- and 
respect." In the cold months of 1842, he gave in the General 
Assembly’s Institution a course of lectures on Mental Philosophy 
that were so splendid as to draw nrost of the educated Natives 
ef Calcutta* I regularly attended them-—they were masterly 
expositions 6f Stewart, Reid, and Brown. None of his lectures 
is so strongly impressed on my mind as that delivered at Mathur 
Sen*s Aautdb-ghar, in whose premises his school bad been for 
some years. It was on Bacon's " Idols of the Mind," a subject 
which he made clear to the dullest inteltect by his home-thrust 
illustrations. One Mr. Tufte happened to be on his legs and express 
some anti-opinions. The roused lion tore into pieces the daring 
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cur. Mr. George Thompson had come to Calcutta then. There 
was a fine opportunity of comparing his eloquence with Dr. Duff’s. 
Mr. Thompson’s eloquence was largely the fruit of culture and 
habit—Dr. Duff's was the spontaneity of nature—the thing was 
in his grain and it came out. The one Bowed like the current 
of a placid stream—the other was a sweeping hill-torrent. 
Thompson spoke in elegant Addisonian language—Duff spoke 
Johnsonese. The first charmed by his finished taste and graceful 
delivery—the other carried away by the vehemence of his natural¬ 
ness without an3^pose or manners. Similarly we may compare Dr. 
Duff and Sir Henry Durand—an official with a non-official career. 
They arrived as fellow-passengers in the same vessel in 1830. 
Both of them cut distinguished figures. But who out of them is 
entitled to greater credit ? At the time they came, India was a 
rich patrimony to the sons and nephews of the Court of Directors, 
who, be they deserving or otherwise, were sure to get at last to 
the top of the ladder—giving the lie to Destiny. Durand, there¬ 
fore, had a royal road cut out before him. But Duff had to make 
out his way over an Alps of difficulties and prejudices. Again, 
the Indian officialdom is one vast Mutual Laudation Society, in 
which Peter writes up Paul, and Paul returns the compliment, and 
so they help each other into demi-gods in history. But it never 
enters the official mind to honor the services however great, of one 
outside the official pale. It is the vox populi t\\aX does him justice, 
and adjudges that while Sir Henry Durand’s memory shall be for¬ 
gotten, Dr. Duff’s mark will be remembered long in many Bengali 
households. His instance recalls to mind Sir William Jones’ mas¬ 
ter's saying :—“ if young Jones were left friendless and naked on 
Salisbury Plain he would make his way to fame and fortune,” 

My personal ’knowledge of Ramcomul Sen is confined to ray 
days in the Hindoo College, where, as a member of the Managing 
Committee, he used to come to its meetings and occasionally go 
through our classes. Slender and tall in person, he made a very 
respectable Appearance in'the old fashioned fora and pagri of 
thos'^ "days. One of his nephews, Thakurdas Sen, was m]|r 
class-fellow id” the Junior Department. His favourite Pandit 
taught us Bengali. It was his habit to make frequent repetition 
of the word in his conversation. Becoming Dewan af*^the 
Bengal Bank, he dismissed not one Bania employed there before 
him by Madan Mohan Sen. Old Ballala Sen, from whom he traced 
his descent,, was here out-done. . 

Ramcomul Sen roSe, in the second decade of our century, as 
a public man in the character of a steady friend to our education. 
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Tlie worth and importance of such a character hardly meet with 
the appreciation which they ought to do. The world values 
more the outer than the inner man. The law punishes the killer 
of the body and not of the mind. We deplore one’s bodily 
incarceration and not his mental bondage. In the dictionary we 
have the word murderer for one who kills the body of a man, 
but there is no word for a mind>killer. There is the pathetic 
story of the Prisoner of Chillon 

“ Who with his very chains had grown friends, 

So much a long communion tends.” 

But there is no equally touching story of a mind-prisoner who, 
hopelessly enchained in thought, understanding, and imagination, 
is debased into a stark brute. History execrates the memory 
of Jengiz Khan, Tamourlang, and Nadir Shah for massacres delu¬ 
ging the world with blood. But there is no like repudiation of 
Brahmanism and Popery for killing countless millions of minds,— 
for consigning hundreds of generations to die of mental hunger 
and thirst, and causing thereby immeasurable loss to humanity 
from genius and talent smothered. Milton bewailed that “ Na¬ 
ture’s works, were to him expunged, and wisdom at one entrance 
shut out.” But with what ” a thick drop serene ” had Brahman 
and Popish tyranny quenched the mental orbs of half the human 
race. How the Tories jeered at, the statesmen and public men 
of England offered opposition or showed indifference to Lord 
Brougham’s agencies of popular education. How, like the Brah¬ 
mans of old, the Indian Bureaucracy would, if permitted, have 
two hundred millions of Indians grope from blindness of the 
mental eye. The noble occulist who helps to remove the cataract 
of that eye is a greater benefactor than Howar(|^ameliorating the 
condition of the prisons of England and Europe. Ramcomul 
Sen is to be remembered as having been one such, who from 
natural moderation quietly and unostentatiously did good by 
many acts of noiseless benevolence. Let us sum up his charac¬ 
ter in the words of Dr. Wilson :—“ He never made a parade of 
his public spirit, nor was he in a hurry to precipitate changes, 
but to let them develop gradually and safely. The good of his 
country, the elevation of his countrymen were the great objects 
of his life, and I know that he was from first to last the most 
efficient though not the most obtruding friend and promoter of 
native improvement.” 

Russomoy Dutt was another public man of 40 or ^0 years ago 
of whom I hare a few personal recoliegtions. He looked stouter, 
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but shorter*sized and darker complexioned than Ramcomul Sen. 
To get my applications for half-school leave granted, he was the 
Manager whom I many a time called upon on my way to the College. 
One morning he was upstairs in his Library, which was a big haM 
• filled with shelves of books, periodicals, and papers. His nephew 
Shoshee Chunder Dutt was njy class-fellow from the beginning 
to the end of my college-life. His son Gobin Chunder Dutt 
joined me at last in the first class. I remember too his son 
Koylas Chunder Dutt who, first bringing hhajur ras under excise- 
duty, was abused by people. On one occasion I had to go to 
Russomoy Dutt in the old Court of Requests at Chowringhi, 
to give evidence as a co-executant in the sale of a certain patri¬ 
monial property. 

Just as we are at a nonplus to understand how the coinage 
is going on at the Mint or the building of a ship in the Khider- 
pur Dockyard, were the Calcutta Babus in a mess to get on with 
their Hindoo College, which was to them an entirely foreign 
scheme beyond their experience and comprehension. Instead of 
efficient co-operation, they brought Bengali jealousies and squab¬ 
bles threatening the wreck of the institution. The Government 
made the offer of an annual grant with somebod}^ on their part 
to look after its application. Alarmed for their independence 
the Babus were about to reject the boon, when Russomoy Dutt, 
making the home-thrust representation that after* seven years^ 
labor the College had produced nothing better than a few keranis ; 
and that it was vain to expect ever to accomplish the objects they 
bad in view, or to succeed in giving their childred a liberal and 
enlightened-education without calling in aid^European talent*^and 
energy," saved the Hindu College to ‘onr nation. No public 
benefactor couldi^have done a more memorable servJce^to his 
countrymen. Russomoy Dutt*^did n6t leave behind * anything 
like Raja Radh^tkanta’s “ Sabda Kalpadrama ” or Babd Ram- • 
comul Sen^s " Dictionary," but his mind became a heredity to 
his family that ■ has produced so many poets afid poetessi^ 
they have'becomd well known as the “ Rambagan nest*bif sTn’ging 
birds." *' / ' . , 

Young Bengal, out of the College, is not destined like an 
Anglo-Indian to be ^‘monarch of all that he surveys." He,Jlies 
at the mercy of a foreign ruler. His color ancf creed go 
against him. His intelligence in having only the film of ages 
off ffonf;his eyes stands in his way. His spirit is so homoeopathfe. 
that' hfnot .irudge an inch out of his father’s and grand- 
father’s hereditary grbove into new fieWs and pastures. Timfe has“ ' 

• V .3. V ' ' . ' ' ■ ■■ !■ , 
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step by step improved (us prospect. But iu the da3^s alluded 
to, his outlook was most circumscribed. To try au experiment, 
only a few of his class had been made Deputy Collectors, Deputy 
Magistrates, Munsifs, and Assistant Surgeons. The rest stood 
facing Keranidom—their great world, where there was then no 
restriction of age above twenty-five years for entry, no fifty-five 
years^-rule compelling exit. The old Treasury Buildings was the 
great theatre to go through their one—Act drama of life-long 
dependence and piropitiatioii. But one Mr. Hill, the Registrar 
there, made the place too hot for everybody. He was, like all 
his fellow Eurasians, fond of playing “ the lion in sheep's skin.” 
His tyranny was the talk of every man in his office. Fearing to 
jeopardize his bread, the poor milk-livered Bengali had to swal¬ 
low many a better pill. But one day a clerk, named Modu Sen, 
of Nemoo Gossain’s Lane, could not forbear showing his spirit 
by breaking down the lid of his writing-desk with a blgw of Iiis 
fist. Nothing like cowing down a European by the assertion 
of one's manliness. From that day Mr. Hill had a candied 
tongue" for Modu. Early in 18I3 I had to begin the chapter 
that follows Cpllegc-life. It was not Mr, Hill that scared me 
away from Keranidom, but that service was my abhorrence. To 
be already under the conqueror’s yoke and then again to do 
one’s bidding all my life, was to my mind an intolerable double 
subjection. How does Dr. Johnson in his dictionary define a 
pensioner, but "a jslave of state hired to obey a master,” and a 
pension, but “ pay given to a state hireling for treason to his 
country.” With faith in the chapter of accidents f turned my 
eye to other quarters. The Union Bank was where i could not 
help going through the baptism of commencing worldly life. But 
i'n a month or two I bade adieu to it, and apprenticed myself to the 
Banians of Messrs. Haworth, Hardman & Co. Here was a field 
in which I have j^ever been at a loss to earn a living, where as 
an hainl^e ” earthen pot ” 1 have seldom had to come in disagree¬ 
able contact with “ a brass-pot,” and whence it has been pleasant 
finr me *'to peep at the world through the loop-holes of retreat 
having my sell-rei^ect never wounded and having never done 
a thing at the expense of my conscience. 

The greal Banians of that day were Mutty Lall Seah Bis- 
sumbhar Sen, Madan Addy, and Madava Dutt. There were some 
fifty or sixty small and great houses, out of which Mutty Lall 
|wRs Banian to some twenty first-class firms, Bis$ambh#i(|yifb# (o 
nearly as many, Madan Addy to some four or fivy, and^adava 
Dntt the same. The few American firms w^e W the bands of 
K 
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Ausliotosh Dey and Brother, sons of Ramdulal Sircar, of Radha- 
krista Milra, and of Halludhur Bose. Mutty Lall Seal was by far 
more enterprising and richer than any of them. Bissumbhar was 
an elderly corpulent man between fifty and sixty, who dying in 
a little time left all his houses to his son Gurucharan Sen, More 
business was done then in exports than in imports. The articles 
most extensively and profitably exported were sugar and salt¬ 
petre. Just as jute now fills hundreds of godovvns, sugar and 
saltpetre then filled the godowns of Calcutta. Their purchase 
and sale were all made through native brokers. The first bro¬ 
kers were Gour Sett and brothers of Cotton Street, who cleared 
some Rs. 75,000 brokerage a year—the income of a big zamindar. 
Our sugar was then protected by a differential duty which kept out 
Mauritius and the West Indies from competition with us. But 
on its equalization by Sir Robert Peel in 1844, our Indian sugar 
began giradually to go to the dogs till Mauritius has turned the 
tables upon us now. To touch sugar then was to touch gold, 
the Banian's dustoorie was 4 annas a maund. On its bad day 
the merchants proposed to pay 2 annas per maund. But 
Mutty Lall Seal refused to do business on tlie new terms and 
left all his houses—a host succeeding to the leavings of the 
lion. 

The only Native, properly a merchant then, t^as Ramgopal 
Ghosh. He was such after Divarkanath Tagor0, who was the first 
to start the firm of Carr Tagore & Co., in 1834, on which he was 
congratulated by Lord William Bentinck as “the first Native 
gentleman who had set up a house of business in Calcutfiton the 
European model." Ramgopal was at firat a Banian. “ He 
prospered most while banian to Messrs. Kelsall & He 

lived at Kamarhati Grove and kept an open tabfe there. He 
owned a steam boat, the Lotus, which he used to steer himilelf." 
His monthly expense then was Rs. 3,900 to 4,000 a month. 
Somebody being ill there, he paid Dr. Jackso^:JU>..^o for each 
visit for two months. From a banian he bitcame a, partner in 
the firm of Messrs. Kelsall Ghosh & Co. “In consequence of 
good connections in England, this firm did business to* a Urge 
amount and very successfully. The Godowns always contained 
metals and piece-goods worth no less than 60 
The real working man of the house was Ramgopal 4 b 6 sh, and 
It was then something novel to see a native bf Bengal occupjpiii; 
a hi^ position in the firm, ordering 4 iis English ai^$l$tan(^'td 
carry out his directions in the different branches and at thi 
different stages of a ramified business in a large countings bousd 

. '.t 
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It was, we repeat, a siglit to see a Hindu correcting EnglisJi 
drafts of letters prepared by English assistants and giving those 
assistants clear directions as to what they w'ere required to do in 
the correspondence and other departments.” The old auction- 
buildings of Tulloh & Co., before the Police at Lall Bazar, were 
the premises of the firm of Kelsall Ghosh & Co. 

On giving up banianship, Miitty Lall Seal turned a great 
landed-property speculator. His friend, Ramtanu Seal of Bow- 
bazar, was in the Sheriff’s office. In the sales there of properties 
involved in litigation, few ventured to bid, or go to law against 
him. So he became the first landholder of his day with a month¬ 
ly rent of Rs. 30,000. He turned also a merchant successive in 
parlernship with Fergusson Brothers & Co., Oswald Seal & Co., and 
Tulloh & Co. In these three firms he was said to have lost some 
thirty lacs of rupees. Mutty Lall Seal got up some 200 cargo- 
boats—then a new speculation in the market. He worked the 
old Flour Mills, and shipped whole cargoes of biscuits to Australia 
for the first emigrants to its newly discovered gold-fielffs. Latter¬ 
ly, he put up a Mill to refine sugar on the centrifugal principle. 
There has not yet appeared, like Dwarkanath Tagore or Mutty 
Lall Seal, another Bengali gentleman who is an original and 
enterprising adventurer. Ramgopal had not their calibre of 
mind. He went iro further than opening a branch for rice- 
business at Akyab—a something new for a native of his 
time. We may boast of greater light on this side of India, but 
not of a proportionate improvement in commercial spirit. The 
old Afuehchuddi-giri, or carrying on mercantile business with 
an ^ye only.;to safety and not minding its slavery, by vi-hich 
many native families Ivave become opulent, is not entirely a 
byCjtgone yet. Tlie great Native merchant of our day still drives 
his chariot and four on the accustonicd line. He has not struck 
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THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 

From a political point of view, the celebration of the 
Diamond Jubilee acts and will continue to act, as the strongest of 
all possible ties which unite the colonies and dependencies to the 
mother-country ; 

Far and far our botuea are set round the seven •eas,'^' 

but we all, to the third and fourth generation, think lovingly of 
the “Home^’ which many of us have never seen and will never see. 
And an occasion like the present causes us to turn our gaze with 
ten-fold curiosity to the “ Heart of the World ” and the widowed 
Lady who rules an empire more extensive, more influential, more 
wealthy than the empires of the Greeks and the Romans. 

We are apt (so light is the bond that unites us to the 
tiny island whence we and our forefathers haVe sprung) to over- 
Joo^k the magnitude of our Empire and to regard a« poetical 
nonsense the phrase, “ the Empire »n which the sun never sets,’' 
When we look into the matter, '.c find that the above is no 
empty phrase. The bonfires that were lighted throughout England 
at lo P.M., (local time) on the 22nd June, serve to slVow how 
extensive an Empire is the oire which Victoria is the lo'fed ruler of. 
The New Zealanders were the first, to light their flfea and at the 
time when their flames began to blaze, the people, of London 
at M A,M., on that day, began to cheer at the intelligchce that 
their Queep was about to leave Buckingham Palace. The beacon- 
fires did not stir in Australia till the midnight chimes had 
rung in New Zealand, and by the time the flames had dispeUe^ 
the darkness of our Indian night, the sun had done the 
in New Zealand. 

But the extent of territory is not England's only glory. Con¬ 
tentment, the strongest cement with which the parts of an Empire 
can be wedded together, prevails in almost all parts of eur distant 
possessions, 1 think we can say that we are respected by all^, 
our allies. Though nations may laugh at the slowness of the 
British Lion and endeavour to outwit him, they know' full w'cll 
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that he is a living, virile power, w'hich has exerted and still exerts 
a strong moral force over the civilisation of mankind. 

And surely oiir good Bishop of Lahore was not wrong in 
addressing to us, at the Simla Thanks-giving Service, the Jewish 
triumph-song. “ He hath not dealt so with any nation ! " Surely 
we felt it a peculiar delight in singing, “ Fair is our lot, yea, goodly 
is our heritage! ” Surely it is no empty boast for us to ex¬ 
claim, 

“ Come the three corners of the world in arms, and we shall 
shock them. Nought shall make us rue. It [Britain] to itself 
do rest but true! ” 

There has never before been an empire the parts of which are 
so scattered and diverse. They are bound together by a bond 
which is in reality so strong that all the storms and turmoils 
of the universe, far from weakening, serve to strengthen 
it. 

But wherein lies the secret of the strength of ©m Empire ? 
A secret which the Greeks and the Romans and the Assyrians and 
the Egyptians never dreamt. Our secret is merely the sentiment 
breathed by our flag—“! ” We have no conscripts; 
onr Empire is.a, volunteer Empire; our army is a volunteer army. 
We have no scheme of Imperial Federation ; and we have no need 
of any such scheme—our strongest and surest federation is firmly 
established-in the hearts of all our brothers—be they black or 
white, red or brown. Out Empire is held together (as no 
Empire has yet been held together) by the strongest of all 
possible ties—our mutual love foi our common “ Home,’^ and the 
central figure of that Home, our revered Queen. As long as 
this voluntary bond bolds, our Empire will continue to be the 
Mistress of the World; no earthly power will be able to bring ruin 
over our Empire. ■ 

. The fact of our having been ruled for sixty years by a Queen 
whose like the world has never seen before, is a sufficient reason 
for jubilation ; surely it is a good occasion of testing the fidelity of 
Ofirr.subjects. Gaudearnus igitur, therefore do \Ve rejoice; with 
tiro fold effect—^firstiy, on account of the unprecedented length of 
the reign of our gracious Queen, and secondly, because the 
universal nature of the rejoicing under the first head convinces us, 
strongly,‘that we are 

“ Sue from the ends of the earth.” 

4 - ’ ‘ 

and coming nearer home. In spite of plague, famine and 
earthquake, India, even when her cup of misery is full to the brim, 
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has done her best to outvie other nations in this loyal demonstra- 
lian. The kindly-meant order of Government prohibiting the 
departure of address deputations to England", caused a feeling 
of great disappointment. Deputations flocked to Simla, to pay 
respects to their Queen’s representative, at their own expense, 
and at a season of the year when travelling is a torment and 
when Simla is so crowded that accommodation cannot be had 
without great difficulty. All these prove that our sufferings and 
privations sink into insignificance when we are called upon to 
discharge the duties which we owe to our gracious Majesty, 
and we have already proved, lime without number, that our love 
for our Home is far stronger than our love for our own lives, and 
w'e are, like Wolfe, content to know that our “ Banner of Britain." 
is floating free and unconquered. 

The illuminations and rejoicings, on the part of the natives at 
least, may be mere outward show prompted by a desire to stand in 
favour of t)»e " power that be." The natives are a conquered race, 
governed by an alien sovereign in whom they have no real interest, 
and do not form an integral part of our unified Empire. Though our 
interests are the same, though the rise or fall of the British Empire 
is a question of vital interest to the natives of India, I am pre¬ 
pared to admit freely that all the outward show of jubilation 
may not be rank hypocrisy on the part of the natives. The 
celebration of the Jubilee in India went much farther than the mere 
lighting of lamps ; and I confidently assert that India, as a nation, 
is as loyal and devoted to the Queen as England herself is. The 
variest tyrant may order a grand illumination throughout his domi¬ 
nion, and his order may be obeyed with alacrity by the poorest 
trembling wretch who can borrow a ckfraq and a few drops of oil; 
but the most powerful de.spot-even Nebuchadnezar w’ho command¬ 
ed "all people, nations and languages to worship the graven image 
Avhich.he had made—is unable, by virtue of a sovereign decree, to 
compel his subjects to thank their deities for his welfare and the 
prolongation of his reign.- What could not be effected by the 
peremptory decree of a tyrant, has been voluntarily done for 
the gentlest ruler the world has ever known. All sects—Roaiian 
Catholics, Protestants, Armenians, Jews, Parsis, Sbias, Sunnis, 
Hindus, Jains, Buddhists and Sikhs: and, in sljort, men of every form 
of religious belief, have held, each in his own place of worship, 
and after his own manner, services of praise and thanks lo God 
for having vouchsafed a long life to their and our Empress‘-Queen , 

. We can, therefore, unhesitatingly affirm that the united and 
‘ifolufiitary Tc Deum landamus of the Indian Nation was sincere 
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and heart-felt and hence has every possible proof of the 
soundness, stability and integrity of the great British Empire; 
and England may safely say to us all, 

" So long as tiia Blood endures, 

I shall knotr that jour good is mine ; ye shall feel that my strength is yours ; 
In the day of Armageddon, at the last great fight of all, 

Our House ^hall stand together and the pillars shall not fall 1 ’* 


AN ENGLISHMAN. 
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SONG. 

O! sweet was love and sweet desire, 

And love’s young blood was all a-fire, 

And is knew not the dread to be, 

When l^t my love came home to me. 

The sun was sifted mellow in 

The casement starred with Jessamine, 

And on the glass-pane buzzed the bee, 

When last-my love came home to me. 

And roses red as martyr-wound 
Were on the trellis-shed festooned, 

Blue-bells hung from every tree, 

When last my love came home to me. 

And larkspurs on the wayside grew, 

And poppies pearled with silver dew, 

Pink passions made them flow’crs three, 

When last my love came home to me. 

1 took from love close kisses three, 

One kiss for love and one for fee, 

And one for wayside company, 

When last my lov^.came home to me. 

■ i'A 

i took from love close kisses seven, 

Some were for Helk and some f<!i!r Heaven, 

And some for the tti'.ing that was to be 
When last my love^ame lipme to me. 

SYED HOSSAIN BILGRAMI.' 
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ARYAN CIVILISATION IN INDIA. 

« * (The Epic J 

* II. 

“ Vyasa," says Professor Weber, “ reflecting that the Velas 
may not be accessible to women and Sudras and mixed classes, 
composed Vuraia^ for the purpose of placing religious know¬ 
ledge within their reach. Fergusion fixes the date of Maha^ 
varata at 1300 B.C. The internecine wars between the Kau^ 
ravas and the Pandavas forms the subject matter of this poem. 
In Sat^patha Brakmana we read that the Kauravas and the 
Pandavas were in very friendly relations with each other, and they 
both were in the full enjoyment of their prosperity. Dr. Weber, 
therefore, hblds that the destructt^e conflict related in the Maha- 
must have-.broken out when; the jw^iting of.Uie Satapata 
Brahmana .was takep up in hai^, but wan not yet completed. 
The field of Kurukshetra ought to-, be sacred to the memory of 
every -pious Hindu, for there it was t]>at some of their \yorld- 
renowned generals fought and fell. It was in this war that 
IC¥Tshna—<hff Bistnark of India—displayed his highest tactics 
Ol'' extraordinary far-sightedness and genuine statesmanship. 
The ever-memorable generals Vishma and Arjuna^ Kama and 
Drona were struck dumb by his mode of command. It is supe^-. 
fluous to add that the deification of Rama and Krishna were^f 
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much later origin, and such (and many other) portions both of 
the Ramayana and the Mahavarata can very well be expunged 
without in any way breaking the chain of the main story. Krishna 
of Mahavarata had nothing to do with either Kansa or Nanda^ 
m wMh Radhica ox iht milkmaids; uov was he a cowherd boy! 
All these are Puranic dreams, pure and simple. Who ever heard 
of a cowherd boy, who spent his life-time in grazing the bovine 
species, and who wasted all his wits in chattering with the milkmaids 
of his village, all of a sudden turn up to be the greatest general and 
the ablest statesman that history had ever recorded? In this war, the 
whole army of the Pandavas were under the command of Krishna. 
And he took up their cause because theirs was a righteous cause I 
This was a Dharma-yudhya or a righteous war, which unfor¬ 
tunately is seldom recorded in the annals of the world. We 
generally read that a powerful monarch wages unrighteous war 
against his weaker neighbour and usurps his throne, and oftner 
worse yet, a powerful government, without noticing the beam in 
its own eye, gratuitously meddles to remove the mote in the eye 
of its neighbour, and with the pretext of removing mal-ad- 
ministrations, annexes the territory. But the war between the 
Kauravas and the Pandavas was an exception td this ru|e. 
The Pandavas left their estate in trust with the Kauravas, The 
trustees refused to make over the trust-property when the owners 
demanded the same. To avoid a rupture between kith and kin, the 
Pandavas offered them even a moiety of the estate, but no, the lust 
of lucre prevailed so strongly with the Kauravas that they were 
determined to usurp the whole. To regain their rightful heritage 
from the hands of the dishonest usurpers, was the cause of this 
war. If Ramayana bears the imprint of interpolations, Mahavarata 
does'so in a much greater degree still. Unfortunately for India, 
there is scarcely a single classical work left without such unholy 
touch from unscrupulous hands. The cause is not far to seek. 
In other countries, authors seek a notoriety for themselves. But 
in India, the general tendency is, to add a line of his own in one 
of the immortal works, and hij vanity i% satisfied. This is why 
there is such a superfluity of interpolations in Indian classics. 

The Epic Hindus made a considerable progress in the field of 
science. Their labours in the field of astronomy is really fira;jpe* 
worthy. The earliest w’riter on subject, whose work has come 
down to us, and which is held in universal esteem by all subse¬ 
quent writers on the subject, was Parasara. Mr. Davies fixes his 
«ge between the 13th and the 14th century B.C. The learned 
author of the celebrated mathematical work Surya-$idhanta, was 
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his worthy successor. We find in this work a system of trigono¬ 
metry which, according to a writer in the Edinburgh Review, “ not 
only goes far beyond anything known to the Greeks, but involves 
theorems which were not known in Europe till between two to 
three hundred years only. Professor Playfair published a learned 
memorandum on “ Hindu Trigonometry," which was referred to 
by Professor Wallace, with the following important observations 
of his own. " How'ever ancient, therefore, any book may be in 
which we meet with a system of trigonometry, we may be 
assured it was not vvriten in the infancy of science. We may 
therefore conclude that geometry must have been known in India 
long before the writing of the Surya^Sidhanta.” “The superior 
skill of the Hindus in geometry is shown among others by their 
knowledge of the various properties of triangles, and specially 
of one property which expresses the area in the terms of the 
three sides which was unknown in Europe till published by Clavius 
in the sixteenth century," and “by their knowledge, of the pro¬ 
portion of the radius to the circumference of a circle, which 
they express in a mode peculiar to themselves, by applying one 
measure and one unit to the radius and the circumference. This 
pr^oportion,'which is approved by the labours of Europeans, was 
not known out of India, until modern limes." The ratio of the 
diameter to the circumference and the computation of the Sines 
are also treated in the Surya-Sidhania.. 

Geometry, however, is a lost science in India. As soon as 
they found that geometrical truths could just as well be repre¬ 
sented by arithmetic and algibra, geometry fell into disuse. 
Image-worship in later years have also dispensed with the neces¬ 
sity of geometrical knowledge, so it was altogether neglected. 
The Greeks therefore surpassed the Hindus in this branch of the 
mathematical science. But the result was quite different in the 
held of arithmetic and algebra, and in these none coufd rival 
them. Without their invention of the numerals, which still 
bears a Hindu name— dasam, it would have been impossible to 
tur« mathematics to a practical science. Both the Greeks and 
the Romans were far behind the Hindus for <vant of a knowledge 
of the numerals, which they first learnt through the Arabs. “ The 
a|^tq|tioa of algebra," says Mr. Eiphinstone, “ to astronomical 
calculations, is also an invention of the Hindus, and their manner 
of ifonducting it, is even now entitled to admiration." In the 
days of his misfortune, when Raja Nata was employed as a 
charioteer to Raja Ritupurna^ wlio with his knowledge of thf 
science of algebra, surprised by calculating the leaves and 
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frurls of 3 ir^e at first sight. Several learned Hindu mathemati¬ 
cians went over to Arabia under royal invitation of Kalif Harun«al 
Rashid, to teach the Maulvies of his Court, Arithmetic, Algebra, 
Astronomy and Astrology, and several Sanskrit works on these 
subjects were also translated into Arabic under their guidance. 
The Egyptians also learnt Hindu mathematics from the Arabs 
when they opened a school at Alexandria. The Spaniards again 
acquired a knowledge of Hindu mathematics through the same 
channel when the Arabs opened a school at Cordova. Diaphantes 
first taught algebra to the Greeks, who freely referred to Hindu 
authors in bis work on the subject. M. Charles, a French 
Mathematician of great repute, assures us that many Western 
nations acquired a knowledge of Hindu mathematics even before 
the Arabs. The renowned French mathematician, M. Reimaud, 
assures us that Hindu mathematics passed even to China. 

The elegant and fascinating held of Chemistry, which is replete 
with cliarms of a very high order, and the manifold wonders of 
the vegetable world, attracted the attention of the Hindus from a 
very remote antiquity. The Hindu system of polypharmacy is worse 
even than that of the Allopathic system, and it would have been 
impossible for them to compound their thousand and one compli¬ 
cated preparations of pills, powders, oils and ghritas without a 
fair knowledge of chemistry and botany. Dr. Royle speaks very 
highly of Hindu Materia Medica. He speaks also in flattering 
terms of their high knowledge of chemistry, and assures us that 
they knew almost all the preparations sanctioned by the British 
Pharmacopata. Hindu physicians first boldly, but successfully, 
prescribed the internal use of Arsenic in intermittents. They 
prescribed also many other mineral peisows in the treatment of 
disease, most of which have since been introduced into the British 
Pharmacopsea. Their knowledge of simples is really llonderfuL 
When the impefial physicians of his Court failed to graple and 
cope with the malady from which Kalif Harun-al-Rashid was 
suffering, he invited several Hindu physicians at his Court, 
who soon restored him to health. This naturally made the 
Kalif partial to the Hindu system of medicine, so he retained^ 
a fbw of them as his Court Physicians, and dismissed the rest wiith 
handsome presents. Under their supervision, tbe workii of 
ChmrMia, Susruta, Chanakya, Manikya, and several other Hindu 
phyefieianS were translated into Arabic, for the benefit of the Hakims^. 
■Dr..DeHiE assures us that all Arabian writers on medicine freely 
sitsknowledge their great obligation to Hindu authors. In the 
aUeg'brital language oj the poet, the Hindus were said to have 
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secured nine Ratnas —gems, by churning the ocean, and the physN 
cian Dhanantari is said to be one of them. He is credited with the 
authorship of Nidarty and his contemporaries with that of Roge- 
nirnay and Bishyachikitsa, all of which are recognised as standard 
works on pathology and treatment of disease; and Dr. Bernier 
speaks of them as “judicious w'orks.” A Calcutta Review'er 
rather' curtly remarks “ that it has been stated that previous to 
the advent of Christianity there had been no hospitals in India ; 
but we find one of the kings of Kashmir long anterior to that 
period established hospitals and dispensaries ” ail over his terri¬ 
tory. Emperor Asoka also established many hospitals and dis¬ 
pensaries both for men and cattles all over his vast empire, but 
more of this in its proper place. 

It is almost a general belief that the ancient Hindus did not 
know the art of writing history. But is it likely that a nation who 
distinguished themselves above all others in the field of religion, 
philosophy, logic, mathematics and astronomy, were ignorant of 
the simple art of jotting down the incidents of the lives of their 
kings and heroes? A French Orientalist rather ingeneously 
asked '' whence did then Abul FazI obtain the materials for his 
History of India ? ” “ Rajtaranginiy* continues the same scholar, 

“ distinctly proves that the ancient Hindus w^ere not unacquainted 
with the simple art of recording the events of their history, the 
characters of their princes, and the acts of their reigns. It was 
compiled from the works of seventeen previous authors as well 
as from archives and temples.” Referring to the work of Kalhatty 
one of the editors of the Rajtarangini, a writer in the Calcutta 
Review observes, “ that in the faithfulness of his description he 
does not stand inferior t^any modern historian, and would often 
obtain precedence in point of impartiality.” He further assures 
us that the hiitory of Kashmir runs back to the hfteenlh century 
B. C., and that Herodotus took a very favourable notice of this 
fact. “ In the history of Prithiraj,” says Lieutenant-Colonel 
Todd, “the last of the Hindu sovereigns of Delhi, written by his 
bard Cha$^t^.we find notices, which authorise the inference that 
wo^ks. similar to his own w'ere till then extant.” 

A passing notice of their trade and commerce, and of their 
arms aad implofients of war, would not perhaps be uninteresting 
to our readers. .“The principal source,” says a Calcutta Re- 
viev^er, “of our knowledge such as it is of early Indian trade, 
are derived from scattered hints in the writings of the ancieht 
authors of the West, beginning with the Hebrew Scriptures, and 
from several i)assages of the Mahavarata^ notably the enumera- 
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tion of the gifts that were brought by the various nations to the 
Rajsuyaoi Yudhistira” He might as well have mentioned the 
name of the Ramayana to complete the list The Ad/, Ajudhya, 
and the Sundarakandas of the Ramayana, give us a pretty 
clear account of the commercial intercourse of the ancient Hindus 
with various other countries and islands. In the Kiskindakanda, 
there is also a distinct mention of their trade with China. 
In the Digbijayparva of the Mahavarata, we find an accurate 
description of the many valuable presents that were placed at 
the foot of Yudhistira's throne by the various nations when he 
performed the Rajsuya-yajna. The faithfulness of the descrip¬ 
tion would not allow even a determined heretic to denounce 
it either as allegory or mythology. They bear not only unques¬ 
tionable testimony of their extensive commerce with various other 
countries but they also as distinctly point out the extent of their 
conquest at that remote age. 

In the very first Book of the Hebrew’ Scripture, we find 
that Joseph on his arrival in Egypt found there many herbs and 
spices of Indian produce. The Book of Ezikiel also narrates that 
the ancient Hindus exported ivory, horn, ebony and various other 
articles to Tyre. In his Historical Researches, Mr. Heeren gives 
us the route which the ancient Hindus followed in going to Egypt. 

“ It was by sea up to Arabia, they then crossed the great desert, 
and reached their destination by land.” We con also find direct 
evidence of their commercial intercourse with the ancient Egyptans, 
from Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians, “ Visible changes,” says 
Dr. Wilson, in his learned preface to the translation of the 
Vishnu Purana, “were noticed in their religion, and science and 
arts, by an interview with the Hindus.” We will just quote below 
a few lines from Murphy’s translation of Tacitus, to give our 
readers an idea of their knowledge of navigation. “The works of 
Cornellius Nepus has not come down to us, and Pliny as it seems 
abridged it too much. The whole tract would have furnished a 
considerable event in the history of navigation. At present we 
are left to conjecture whether the Indian adventurers sailed found 
the Cape of Good Hope through the Atlantic Ocean And thence 
into the Northern Seas, or whether they made a voyage still more 
extraordinary, passing the island of Japan, the coast-Siberia, 
Kamaskatcha, Zembla in the Frozen ocean, and thence round 
Lapland and Norway, either into the Baltic or German Ocean.” 
We can also learn from Arrian’s History of India that ship- 
.rbuilding was such a flourishing trade in ancient India that a cqn- 
aiderable section of the Hindq community earned their living by 
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adopting it, and authorities like John Edye and John Malcolm bear 
testimony to the good make of their sliips. Ship-building formed 
quite a different industry from ordinary carpentering, and this one 
fact speak volumes. One of the contributors to the pages of the 
Asiatic Researches infers that the great national festival of the 
Peruvians of Soutli America— Ram-Setoai may have something to 
do with the Hindu Aryans; and for aught we know the inference 
is not altogether chimerical. Ram and Siia are purely Indian 
characters, and it is not possible for them to know anything of them 
unless they had some intercourse with the Hindus? And need we 
wonder at the later prohibitory edict to sea-voyage by the uncultur¬ 
ed generations of selfiish priesthood, who was fully conscious that 
their very existence depended upon the ignorance and superstition 
of the people ! Even in the worst days of idolatory and supersti¬ 
tion, centuries after the Moslem conqtiest, we find in the popular 
work of Afansar Vashan, that Behula sailed through the sea with 
the corpse of her deceased husband who died from snake-bite, to 
restore him to life; and Srtmanfa, a lad under teens, sailed for 
Ceylon in quest of his father, who went there for merchandise 
many years before. We do not think there could be any stronger 
proofs of the falsity of the statement that Hindu religion prohibits 
sea-voyage. 

Mahavarata furnishes us with a description of four classes 
of arms and instruments which the ancient Hindus used in war, 
vis., Mukta, Aniukta, Mukfamukta and Yantramukta. ' Charka-^ 
a piece of steel cut round with very keen edges, is an example 
of the first variety. The second class is represented by swords, 
daggers, battle-axes, &c., Salya or arrow comes under the third, 
and muskets, rifles and cannons are included in the last. Yudha~ 
sastra, Yudhajayarnaha, Sukraniti, Yantraniti, and many other 
works treat both of the science and the art of war. Sukraniti 
gives us a full description of the various kinds of arms, instru¬ 
ments and armours which the Hindu Aryans used in war. We shall 
notice here among others Lagkunalika, which, from the description 
w'e read, exactly resembles a rifle, and Brihannalika exactly 
resembles ■« cannon. Colonel Keatinge, in his report said, which 
has been approvingly quoted by James Prinsep, a name that will 
C,irer command respect from every English-speaking Hindu, in his 
work on Indian Antiquity, that the Hindus used gun-powder in 
war. Mr. Beckham further adds that the Hindus first invented the 
gun-powder, but its use was restricted by their religious canons^. 
In the Digbijayparva of the Mahavarata we read that Arjuna and 
Nakula during their conquering tour, brought under subjection 
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many a country and island. A very coincise and accurate account 
of the many confficts between the Hindus on one side and the 
Assyrians and the Persians on the other, can be read in the 
pages of the Rajtarangini, a translation of which appeared in 
the Asiatic Researches from the pen of Henry Horace Wilson, 
The history of many attacks on Kashmir by the mlechas and 
.their expulsion, and the expedition of Yanaka's son to con¬ 
quer Persia, have been favorably noticed by many European 
scholars. 

India is pre-eminently an agricultural country from time 
immemorial, and the yeomanry forms her back-bone; so a Govern- 
ment that advances their interest best, can alone be congenial 
and conducive to the country. Fortunately for the country, 
Hindu monarchs never had the misfortune to be placed under 
the two horns of a dilemna to meet the unwarrantable expenses 
of unrighteous wars declared outside the natural boundaries of 
the country, and find heavy subsidies for nothing-to-do-with-us 
foreign Rulers, nor had they to meet the most heavy and arbitrary 
bills for “ Home Charges,’* “ Losses by Exchange" Exchange Com¬ 
pensation** to the most highly paid servants under Government, 
and the cost of a eight month's hilUresidence for all the high officials 
under the state, all travelling by “specials’* or meet the shameful 
waste under the name of “Military" and the "Public Works 
Charges," so they could always find funds for the internal improve- 
raents of the country. The finance minister also under the Hindu 
monarchs, was never called upon to waste his energies in- abusing 
his colleagues in Council and in praising himself and his brethren 
of.the “ Benighted Service" beyond all bounds of decency, so he 
could muster all his energies and devote it to the legitimate duty 
of squaring the credit and the debit sides of his Balance Sheet. 
Hindu monarchs considered the excavation of canals and wells as 
sacred duties, so they always took them up wherever these were 
needed. Seeds and cash-loans were always supplied to the cultiva¬ 
tors from the state grannary and treasury respectively, whenever 
they applied for such aids. A sixth only of the actual produce of 
the soil paid all the Governmental demands on land, and 
no Zemindars, Talukdars, Malgoozars and a wholo&st of axotic 
growth had yet cropped up to usurp the immemontf rig||| of the 
cultivator in the land, and squeeze from him every blessed penny 
which can be found in his purse. Nor were the cultivators the 
only unfortunate sufferers from “ bad seasons ’* and inejemencies 
of the weather, as the State was with them a sharer in the actual 
c^op; the yeomanry could, therefore, enj.oy both peace and plkty 
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in their own simple fashion. We quote a few lines from the 
M&bavarata to confirm our statement. 

ST Sjff ?F1 |l 

^sftwfs • 

<rtTf^t^ Tftft’^TST >l” 

‘ ‘‘We find,” says a Calcutta Reviewer, “that perhaps three 
thousand years ago in Kashmir, monarchs spent the wealth of 
kingdoms in constructing their buildings in a magnificent scale, 
and one king lent all his royal treasure to the engineer, who 
erected a series of embankments round the valley.” “ Some of 
these kings,” continues the same writer, “ indeed seem to have 
paid far greater attention to the physical comforts of their sub¬ 
jects, and to the making of good roads, than any European con¬ 
queror has ever done in India.” And who can deny that they are 
noble examples for imitation by our present civilised government, 
whose shameful neglect of Bunds and embankments have so often 
brought death and disaster iu many parts of the country. The 
terrible havocs committed by the floods only a few years ago in 
many parts of the United Provinces are too fresh yet in our 
memory to nSed particular mention. The continuous disasters in 
the Damodar districts in Bengal is a permanent slur upon any 
civilised Government. 

Trade-castes were now oiganised, but it was still elastic 
and cot'rovertible. The epic standard of caste, as Mr. Dutt has 
rightly observed, “ is no more like the caste system of to-day than 
the Feudal institutions of the Middle Ages, which had their object 
and use, were like the baronial oppressions of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury in France. According to the Alahavarata, an unlettered 
Brahamana was no more a Brahmana., than, mutatis mutandis, a 
qualified w’as a We find practical proofs of these 

assertions in more places than one. When Raja Nala was missing, 
unlettered Brahmanas ran about the country in the menial capacity 
of messengers and peons, and they also delivered the “ invites ” 
during Damayanti’s Sayambara. Notwithstanding the enormity 
of Hie rites and ceremonies that were then in vogue, and the 
fJbwerfuy^empt of the priesthood to engulf the nation in a 
superstit^^lFaath, the epic Hindus still held entact their cherished 
faith on monoism. 

A distinct priestly class was now of course formed, but it was 
not yet all-powerful or all-absorbing. We notice Damayanti’s, 
B 
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nuptial ceremony, passed of? without the benediction of a priest. 
The coronation ceremony of JanweJay w'as also presided over by 
one Tara —a Sudra, without the intervention of any Brahmana 
priest. Brahman Drona was yet the ablest of generals, and to 
Kshairia Yudhistira was allotted the highest place in piety and 
devotion. All these indeed are full of meanings. 

Gandharba and Rakshasa modes of marriage were then in 
fashion, it is true, but there was no “ promiscuous intercourse," 
as a Calcutta Reviewer has most erroneously asserted. The first 
form of marriage generally occured where “ love at first sight" 
suggested the lovers to unite themselves in the ties of wedlock, 
specially when they apprehend that their guardians might not 
sanction their union. Such marriages are every-day occurences 
all over Europe; and if they are not considered “promiscuous 
intercourse" there, why should they be condemned as such, 
here ? This gradually developed into the Sayambara system of 
marriage, in which the bride-elect selected her future lord from 
among a number of eligible candidates for her hand, who have 
assembled at her father’s house at his invitation. This sy.'^tem 
of marriage was generally confined to j^rinces and chiefs. The 
facts of the Rakshasa system of marriage arc these. A person 
applied for the hand of a certain marriageable' girl. Some 
of the guardians of this young lady agrees to the union, while 
others object to it. The consenting guardians or relatives in such 
cases help the bridegroom to elope with the bride (as if) by force. 
This form of marriage still occurs all ovci Upper India, specially 
in cases of re-marriage of widows, and we consider it as much 
a valid marriage in every respect as any other form of it. 

Inter-marriages among different classes were then a prevailing 
custom. The marriages of Rishasrtnga with Santa, Dustnanla 
with Sakuntala, Yajati with Deojant, and such others, are unques¬ 
tionable proofs of this fact. Had there been any prohibition whatr 
ever to such marriages, Dhritarastra could not have married 
a Vaisha girl, Arjuna a Manipuri princes, and Vima a Naga 
damsel. <4 also married the widowed daughter of Nagraja 
Airavata. This goes to prove that re-marriages of widows, and' 
inter-marriages between different castes w^ere sanctioned both by 
religion and custom. -In his conversation with Yudhistira^ Visma 
aaid “ a good wife may be selected from low castes even." .That 
early alliance has not yet come into vogue is evident from the 
edict of the Mahavarata that “ the bride must he a consenting 
parly to the union,' and “ that she should not be given away 
without her consent/' Polygamy has now become a fashionable, 
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vice, but it was generally confined only with kings and chiefs. But 
during the three thousand years of Hindu independence nowhere 
can we find a single instance of the barbarous custom of polyandry. 
Some stupid later editor of the Mahavarata must have, from an ill- 
begotten fancy, married Draupadi to the five Pandava brothers. 
The Court of Dratipad was too far advanced in civilisation at 
the time to sanction such a monstrous barbarity. 

No restrictions were yet put upon the natural freedom of the 
fair sex, and they still held that high position in society which their 
sisters enjoyed during the Vedic age. When Ramachandra met 
Varata on his way to exile, the first question he asked him after the 
usual salutations were over was, "Do you behave politely to the 
ladies ?” " Are they well protected by thee ? " Similar questions 

were also asked by Yudhistira to Dhritarastra when the latter 
met him at the hermitage. " Are women well received and pro¬ 
tected by you.” These simple facts speak volumes and need no 
comments. They all received w'hat is called a “ general education,” 
and some of them even went in for a higher education as most of 
their sisters did during the Vedic age. " In reply to a question 
A frisaid, “ agiidist these jungles dwells the great Agasta and many 
other holy teachers with him here reside, from them I come to learn 
the Vedas, having lately left the lessons of Valmiki. This goes 
to prove that the fair sex was still admitted to the Vedic classes. 
Anusuya gave lessons to a number of disciples on different 
branches of science. Her conversation with Stia bespeaks of her 
high intellectual attainments. Draupadi had shown great powers 
of observation in her conversation with Yudhistira, on God, 
forgiveness of sins, future world, and such other grave questions 
of metaphysics. She had the charge of the royal treasury, and 
she handled the finances with great tact and ability. Gandharihad 
her full share in the work of administration when Yiidhistira sat on 
the throne of Hastina, and she is very highly spoken of as a very 
able councillor. When Ramchandra and Yudhistira respectively 
performed the Rajsuaya-yajna, tlieir respective queens sat on their 
sides on a raised dias, and the ladies of the royal household and other 
lady-guests surrounded them. We read in the pages of the well- 
known Sanskrit literary work Mag,, that many royal guests came 
with their wives on horse-back at the coronation of Yudhistira, 

■ Many of the Rishis also came with their wives and daughters. Like 
their sisters of old, they still attended social and literary gatherings, 
jubilees, processions, &c. They also joined in hunting and shoot¬ 
ing excursions and pleasure-trips. Their manners and customs 
have now received an extra touch of polish over that of the Vedic 
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Queens and princesses lived in camps when war was raging 
high, nor were they backward to change their petticoats for tunica 
and armours and act the heroines when they were called upon to 
defend their country. It is too often asserted that Spartan mothers 
alone knew how to rear up male children. Without wishing to take 
away a single feather from their deservedly-won laurels, we must 
still say that the daughters of ancient India need not blush in com¬ 
parison with their Spartan sisters. In the same heroic spirit did the 
mother of the Pandavas addressed her sons when going to war. 
“ If you, my sons, cannot revenge your wrongs, it is useless for 
you to live, slay or be slain. It is better to die a thousand times 
with honour than to live in disgrace.” Hindu mothers often 
dressed their sons with armours and sword-belts when going to 
war! But will it ever be in the lot of India again to record 
such glorious deeds in the pages of her history ? Perhaps not! 

Before concluding this chapter we think we ought to take » 
passing notice (as we do not consider it demands any serious atten¬ 
tion) of Mr. Dult’s chimerical hypothesis, that there never lived any 
such persons as Valmiki and Vyasa, the tw’O immortal names in the 
annals of India literature, and the two well-known and universally- 
respected authors of the ever-me movable epics— Ramayana and the 
Mahavarata. According to Mr. Dutt, they were mere ” illusions/' 
so were their heroes and heroines Ram and Laksman, Yudhistira 
Arjuna,Sita Draupadi? If models of poets, monarchs, 
generals, and pious men and women be mere illusions, what 
then is left of India?—Why, it would be more charitable indeed 
to call India herself a geographical illusion ! Why has Mr. 
Dutt taken such an uncharitable view of India’s brightest stars 
we fail to comprehend. We think the ” Chaldean theory ” of Dr. 
Weber, regarding the origin of Hindu astronomy is as much a 
wild reasoning,” to use Mr. Dutt’s own words, " and, therefore, 
idle to pursue the controversy,” as Mr. Dutt’i ” illusion theory.” 
They both form, however, pleasing episodes in the history of Indian 
literature. As we have said at the outset that notwithstanding all 
their unparalelled success in the fields of literature and science, 
philosophy and religion, and with all their refined manners and 
polished Courts, well-organised governments, and well-drilled 
soldiery, society groaned under the tyrany and oppression of a 
rapacious and selfish priesthood. The Kshatrias and the Vaishas-^ 
the back-bones of Hindu society, very keenly felt the linger of 
Brahmanical tyrany in every sphere of life, and unable to bear, 
it any longer, they stood out in battle array. In their books, the 
JBrahmans extirpiated the Kshatrias, root and branch, more than 
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once, but by some supernatural power they out-witted the Brah- 
manas, and look a bold front in open hostility. It is an admitted 
fact that whatever is abnormal can never be natural. Society 
groaned for a time under the oppression and tyrany of the Brah~ 
manas till at last they were goaded to despersion—and a terrible 
convulsion was the inevitable consequence. And the glorious 
dawn of the Philosophic Age was its consequential outcome. 

AMRITA KRISHNA BASIL 
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THE EE6VMS OE OUDE. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

The Re occupation of Lucknow. ^ 

Hazzrut Mahal chased out of her kingdom, which she had 
so nobly defended, succumbed not to the tremendous shock, but 
rising superior to the calamities and misfortunes of war, made a 
stand at Moosha Bag, a palace surrounded by a vast park, situated 
on the other side of the river Goomti, with 6,000 faithful soldiers, 
most of them horse-men and 12 guns. "Without definite 
object," writes the Consul-General of the French, " without chance 
of victory, or, at most, of safety, the Begum and her son, ac¬ 
tuated, no doubt, by the same feeling of attachment; to their home 
which had detained the king of Delhi in the tombs near his 
capital, had withdrawn to Moosha Bag." Valvazeen's English 
and India 302. On the 19th General Outram was despatched 
to assault that position, while Brigadier Campbell was sent to cut 
off the retreat of the Begum in the south. Notwithstanding this 
well devised plan "the attack against Moosha Bag was not wholly 
successful. 'J’he ground being intersected by the ravines, the Begum 
and her horsemen escaped with little loss but that of their 
guns." Ibidp 303. In an obstinate conflict which, however, soon 
raged between the pursuing horsemen and the rear guards of the 
Begum, the gallantry of one of the maids of lionour of the Begum, 
was truly noble and conspicuous. Fully conscious of the immi¬ 
nent danger, which now beset her beloved royal mistress, she 
determined to repay the boundless affection which the amiable 
Huzzrut Mahal had lavished on her attendants, by sacrificing 
herself in her defence. Observing the rear hardpressed, she 
stepped forward and with an unerring arm of her musket shot 
down the advancing lancer j the next moment two comffcdes 
of the slain horseman ran her through with their lances. Reeling 
she droppped down dead, with a sweet smile in her beautiful face, 
for having performed in her last moments acts, which could not but 
consecrate some of the events of that momentous period. Griev¬ 
ed M the loss of such noble and brave attendants she reluctantly, 
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only for the welfare of her son hastened towards Bitowlee, which 
she reached in safety, eluding the pursuit of her formidable anta¬ 
gonist. 

Failing to capture the heroine of Oude, the English now 
endeavoured to seize the person of the redoubtable Moulovie. 
This astute and discreet personage, however, gave a clean quite 
slip to his vigilant enemy by his movements the dexterity and 
celerity of which they were constrained to acknowledge and ad¬ 
mire. Failed to secure the person of this notorious leader the 
English at their rage^l^roclaimed a reward of ;i^5,ooo to any ode 
“ for the capture or death of the formidable rebel.”— Ball's His- 
iory of iKe Indian Mutiny, Vol. //, p, 34'j. 

Lucknow' now reconquered, was given up to the soldiery. 
The English, Sikhs and Goorkhas vied with one another in taking 
possession of those vast riches and valuable stores, which for 
the first time dazzled their bewildered eyes. Inflamed by the 
lust of gain they glutted over this act of plunder, and in satiety 
revelled in the wanton destruction of those which they left behind 
them. Dowm came chandeliers of exqiiisile cut and fine colour in 
a tinkling, clattering rain of glass; crash followed crash with 
tremendous noise, as large doors, windows, and massive mirrors 
were mercllessfy battered down by the excited soldiers. In 
a few days the magnificent and tow'ering edifices of Lucknow 
“ were completely despoiled and stripped to the b^re walls.” 
Valvazeen’s English and India, p. 300. Not to speak of the 
things taken and destroyed by the soldiery, the plunder ac¬ 
cumulated by the prize agents only, was estimated at ffoo.ooo. 
The Times May, jist Added to this, the strange mania of 

hunting down those, who unfortunately bore the natural badge of 
dark colour, rendered the capital of the garden of India, remarked 
Mr. Russel, “a place of terror.” The Times May 6, 1858. Unfor¬ 
tunately some of the officers instead of repressing this licentious 
spirit, rather encouraged it by their individual acts. Foremost 
among them was Captain Hodson.the same, who ere long had 
achieved for himself in Delhi, the unenviable immortality of having 
murdered in cold blood, with his own hand, the unarmed and 
captive princes of the illustrious and far famed house of Timur. 
This man, though not now in his regiment yet showed his refined 
and cultured taste by volunteering, which seemed to him most 
pleasant, in hunting down the blackies. Revelling most in this 
horrible pastime, as he entered a daik room indiscriminately, 
firing on the trembling inmates, suddenly an unerring shot from 
an invisible hand, put an end for ever to his very delightful task. 
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He staggered back some places and fell to rise no more. Another 
officer of this stamp earned no less an everlasting infamy by 
a deed, which can fairly challenge in the enormity of its guilt, any 
crime perpetrated in the dark annals of human monstrosity. This 
worthy while enjoying heartily the blackie-shooting excursion in 
Kaisher Bag near one of its gateways, remarks Mr. Russel, “ a 
Cashmere boy came towards the post, leading a blind and aged 
man, and throwing himself at the feet of the officer asked for 
protection. That officer, as 1 was informed by his comrades, 
drew his revolver, and snapped it at the^ wretched suppliant’s 
head. The men cried shame on him. Again he pulled the 
trigger—again the cap missed ; again he pulled, and once more 
the weapon refused its task. The fourth time—thrice had he time 
to relent—the gallant officer succeeded, and the boy’s life-blood 
flowed at his feet, amid the indignation and the outcries of his 
men !”—'‘My Diary in India/'* Vol. i, p, 348. In another in¬ 
stance the excesses in which the Sikhs, furious at the death of 
their officer Anderson indulged, after the capture of Badslia Bag, 
were ” encouraged ” by officers more than one. After despatching 
the defenders of the place they dragged one of them out of the 
edifice, and burnt him to death on a small pyre, holding his body 
by several bayonet ends. “ There were Englishmen looking on— 
more than one officer saw it. No one offered to interfere.” 
Russel Is Diary ^ Vol. /, p, joi. 

These examples show to what a pitch the minds of the 
victors had been enraged against the conquered. Fortunate¬ 
ly beforehand large number of inhabitants, anticipating the 
horrors which inevitably take place after a revolution or 
victory, had left their homes and turned out vagrant wanderers 
in the adjacent countries and jungles. In this wild license 
of national hatred, delicate w'omen were some times ill used; 
and to Hindu females, whose lofty views of moral purity have 
no parallel in any clime, however otherwise far advanced, such 
treatment was worse than death. They put an end to their 
lives by poisoning or otherwise, instead of finding solace in the 
enjoyment and luxury of society. This has been corroborated 
by the special correspondent of the Times who had then been 
staying at the Camp. Mr. Russel remarked—” we hear with regret 
that the women are sometimes ill used, and Hindus eomtnit 
suicide when they are dishonoured .”—My Diary, p. 360. 

To form a list of the victims suffered in the reconquest of Oude 
is not at all possibre; better it is to hope that the majority of 
the inhabitants had beforehand emigrated to the border districts. 
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It became indispensible for their return, to put an immediate 
stop to those outrages and other oppressive measures, which the 
jvictors exerted under the mask of rights and prerogatives. The 
insulting manner, in which the rights of search and other offensive 
proceedings were exercised, had been too much for the patience 
and peace of the inhabitants. Outram’s vigorous measures to 
put a stop to such nasty and dirty Vi^orks partially tended to bring 
about the intended result. Dr. Russel observes “ Thousands of 
citizens are returning; but tens of thousands will never return, 
for the court of the Navvabs, and Rajas, who maintained them are 
gone for ever and their palaces are disolate.” 

The victor’s joyous and buoyant spirit w'as suddenly clouded 
by the death of Sir W. Peel, the foremost naval officer of the 
day. This loss w’as felt as a public and private calamity. He 
was one of those noblest and bravest of the Englishmen who had to 
sacriflee themselves, for redeeming the unjustiBable annexations of 
Lord Dalhousie. Soon after the numerous army required for 
the reconquest of Lucknow had to separate. Jung Bahadoor 
with his heroic army numbering about 15,000 veterans, quitted 
Lucknow on the 26th of March. His share of the booty taken 
from Lucknow had to be conveyed in 4,000 carts. His emi¬ 
nent services *yvere not allowed by the grateful Ruler of British 
India to go without recognition or reward. He was made a 
Grand Cross of the Bath and to the Nepal Government was 
bestowed “ in full sovereignty the whole of the low lands lying 
between the rivers Kali and Raptee, and the whole of the low 
lands lying between the river Raptee and the district Goruckpore." 
This tract of land had been in the possession of the Nepal State 
in the jear 1815; when it had been ceded to the British Govern¬ 
ment by the ruler of Nepal. (Aitchison’s Treaties, &c., revised 
edition, Vol. ir, p. 183). This was not all. The mighty deeds of 
Jung did create such a sensation in England, that the English 
people and the august royal family conveyed their h^artful thanks 
to that redoubtable chief. These congratulations formed but an 
echo of that which the Indians then felt for him. The Indian public 
looked upon him as a hero and deliverer for having transferred 
Oude to the systematic and polished government of the Queen 
from the fantastic and oppressive supremacy of the hydra-headed 
many. 

CHAPTER IX. 

The Oude Proclamation vs. Begum’s Proclamation. 

The reoccupation of Lucknow had scarcely commenced*, 
when Major-General Sir James Outram received orders from Loid 
0 
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Canning, to issue his proclamation respecting Oude. This proclama* 
’tion fell like a thunder bolt on the ill fated territory of Oude. 
^tipitilessly declared the confiscation of the whole of the terri¬ 
tory excepting ,7 or -8 petty chiefships. And for those proud 
barons, who resented their ruin caused by the settlement system 
of the new regimd, after the extinction of the native rule, by 
espousing the cause of their accomplished and indefatigable 
chieftainship, this severe code had this much to provide, that in 
case of immediate surrender their lives and honours simply were 
goarranted, provided their hands had not been stained with 
murderous blood. N'ot to speak of the horror which this pro¬ 
clamation would have caused -in Oude if published, the alarm, 
which it had given rise to even in the camp of the English there, 
was unbounded. The special-correspondent of the Times being 
present there, had reason to declare—" I have not heard one 
voice raised in its defence; and even those who are habitually 
silent, now open their mouths to -condemn the policy which 
must perpetuate the rebellion in Oude.’* Further continued he— 
'' I believe that we permit things to be done in India, which we 
would not permit to be done in Europe, or could not hope to 
effect without public reprobation.; and that our Christian zeal 
in Exeter Hall, will not atone for usurpation and annexation in 
Hindoostan, or for violence and fraud in Upper Provinces of 
India .”—My Diary in India, VoJ. i, pp. jcy. Even 

Outram who had to carry out the inexorable instructions of 
Lord Dalhoufeie by forcibly deposing the Nawab, now perhaps 
^'had seen cause to change his opinion regarding the annexation 
of Oude.”— Martin's Indian Empire, Vol. ii, p. 428, Moreover 
he was not a person of that stamp to prefer the retaining of 
his officer, at the cost of carrying out a policy which he honestly 
viewed as unjust and impolitic. Therefore, on the 8th of March 
1858, his secretary transmitted his orders regarding the proclama¬ 
tion to the Government of India in the following strain He is 
of opnion that the land-holders were most unjustly treated 
under our settlement operations, and even had they not been 
so, it would have required a degree of fidelity on their part 
quite foreign to the usual character of an Asiatic, to have 
remained faithful to our government under the shocks to which 
it was exposed in Oude. In fact, it was not until our rule was 
virtually at an end, the whole country overrun, and the capfital 
in the hands of the rebel soldiery, that the talookdars, 
smarting as they were under the loss of their lands, aided 
against us. The Chief Commissioner think.<(, therefore, that, 
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they ought hardly to be considered as rebels, but rather aS' 
honourable enemies, to whom terms, such as they could without 
loss of dignity accept, should be offered at the termination of 
the campaign. If these men to be given back their lands, they 
W'ill at once aid us in restoring order; and a* police wdil soon be 
organised with their co-operation, which will'render unnecessary 
the presence of our enormous army to re-establish tranquility 
and confidence .”—Official Despatch—^Secreiary to the Chief 
Commissioner of Oude to the Secretary to the Government of 
India, 

Upon sound deliberations over the objection thus urged 
in, the India Government softened its previous proclamation, 
by a rider which purported to the effect that on the event of the 
prompt submission of the land-holders ” the Governor-General will 
be ready to view liberally the claims which they may thus acquire 
to a restitution of their former rights ” Official Despatch.^^Secre- 
tary to the Government of India with the Governor-General 
to Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of Oude. This with 
the large discretion left to the Chief-Commissioner tended partly 
to calm the minds of some of the chiefs. While others unmindful 
of their intereSt and welfare unreservedly cast their lots-with that 
of their beloved princess, who had now been cast adrift, hurled- 
headlong from her past glory and eminence. 

The capital of Oude was thus lost to its Begum, besides the- 
loss of 3,000 brave men, who had sacrificed themselves in* 
the hopeless defence of her cause. With ineffable grief and* 
unexpressible anguish bidding adieu to Lucknow for ever, she 
successfully managed to*get out of it with the greater part of 
its garrison, in spite of the rigour and vigilance of the com* 
bined battalions of the victors, ” The capital had indeed fallen 
but Oude still remained unsubdued, and anarchy reigned in all its- 
provinces. The feelings of the people were bitterly hostile to* 
the English rule, and' all efforts to conciliate them were for a 
long time unavailing.”— Mudiny; Vol. xtj p. 283'. 

The Begum and the barons becoming a constant sore of 
annoyance in the provinces of Oude, the veteran Sir Colin 
now directed his attention to the speedy annahilation of these 
fitful comets. In March information reached him; that the 
Begum was at Khyrabad with 10,000 followers. Next month ha 
learnt with surprize, that she had strengthened herself in a 
fortress on the Gogra; and the Mbulovie held out defiance at Sun* 
deela. Their first step from their respective positions had beetv 
to forward applicatmas, Qouched m a masterly sort of diplomatic 
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penmanship; to Jung Babadoor of Nepal, begging the inestiina< 
bie favour of Ihs assistance against their enemy. The great 
wairior, however, having put a deaf ear to their saphistical 
reasonings, and the approach of the avenging army withiu 
a short distance of their strong positions, obliged them to 
decamp. They were soon overtaken on the 12th of June 
and fairly routed. The shock which they received shattered 
their strength and widely separated them. The redoutable 
Moulovie, after many vicissitudes and various escapes, at last 
fell a victim to the treachery of the Raja of Powanee-Juggernalli 
Sing. He was shot, while engaged in a parley with the Raja. 
His head, Vvith the trunk too, was sent to the English Commis- 
sioner at Shajehanpore by Raja, with a demand at the same 
time of the reward of Rs. 50,000 set upon the head of this 
formidable man by the Government. Gradually all armed oppo¬ 
sition in Oude was subdued; a few solitary instances of a stub¬ 
born and persistant resistance only yet remained to be crushed. 
The season for commencing military operations having at length 
arrived, the Commander-tn-Chief himself at the head of about 
20,000 men, proceeded to extinguish the last embers of hostile 
elements.in Oude. 

The chief against whom the British commander marched 
first, was Raja Lai Madho Sing of Amathi. This Rajpoot 
noble had been a victim of the resettlement system after the 
annexation. Nevertheless, when the mutiny broke out, he 
magnanimously sheltered in his fort English fugitives, com¬ 
posing chiefly of ladies and children, and afterwards for¬ 
warded them in safety to Allahabad. At the very time, when 
he had thus been manifesting this large heartedness towards 
the distressed English men, women and children, the English 
Government “ upon the misrepresentation of some of its ser¬ 
vants, and without calling for any proof of their allegations, 
took for granted that be was a rebel, and forthwith sequestered 
several lacs of rupees which he had at Benares. Against this 
injustice he protested, and demanded redress; but the only 
notice taken of his application was, 4 summons to come in and 
surrender himself—thus adding insult to tlie injury already in¬ 
flicted ; and it was, therefore, but natural that be should now have 
assumed an offensive attitude .”—Charles Ball’s History of the 
Zndian Mutiny, Vol. ii, p. jjo. On the 14th of November 
the British army appeared militant before the very fort, which 
bad ere long been the sanctuary of the English fugitives. 
%rtunatey hostile operations were stayed by the sttbniia||pn ef 
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the Raja. This, however, was done before his- eyes, and his fort 
and habitation were levelled to the ground. Viewing this with 
heavy feelings of anguish be briefly remairked to the Chief, that 
his fort had sheltered helpless English men, women and children 
in the face of overwhelming danger, his arms which were few^ 
had been supplied for their defence, and- his property had beeiv 
devoted for their maintenance. 

Leaving Amathie the Chief next moved towards Sankurpore,. 
the stronghold of the celebrated Rajpoot chief Benie Madho. From> 
its highest turrets moved in proud defiance the banner of that re<- 
doubtable baron. He had also been a victim of the annexation. 
The settlement system left for him only 119 out of 223 villager 
which he had once owned. To soothe the much disturbed feeling 
of this injured chief the Political Agent Major Barrow' was autho* 
rized to inform him, that “ when complete surrender and submis¬ 
sion has been made Banie Madho will not have cause to distrust 
the generosity and clemency of the Governor-General.” This- 
piece of intimation concluded by remarking that ” the fate of 
himself, of his family, and of his followers, is in bis own hands.”" 
Its reply sent through the Raja of Tiloi, who had been in the- 
English Camp, and who had recommended him to make his- 
submission, was truly becomiing of Rajput fealty and spirit. It 
pithily remarked, that he knew, but one suzarine, and that was- 
the accomplished diieftain of Oude. To her he pledged InV 
fealty. To desert her now he deemed unmanly and ignoble.. 
Anticipating the nature of response which awaited it, and rightlyr 
judging of the impossibility of defending his fort wUh the small 
number of retainers, which still adhered to him the wily and astute 
chief that very midnight at 2 o’clock, when the moon had gone- 
down, and when the hostile camp was buried in profound still¬ 
ness of slumber and repose, after Die din and tumult of the day's 
huge exertions and labour, evacuated' the fort with all his re¬ 
tainers and guns. At daybreak the English W'cre surprized witb 
the intelligence, that the enemy had given them the slip, and no 
time was lost in entering the fort unopposed. Thus Banie Jiladho- 
proved his sincerity and fidelity to the csuse he had espoused, 
at a cost which was indeed a heavy one ; ^ for though offered his 
life Ills lands, the redress of injuries the full investigation of 
grievances—he rejected all, and became a homeless wanderer 
in the Terai, for the sake of the Begum and her son, to whom 
he had sworn fea\ty.'*—>-Mariin’s Indian Empire^ Vol. it, p. 

Hazzrut Mahal learnt with profound grief, the fall or des¬ 
truction one by one of these chiefs who uplifted their arms 
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for her. Moreovei the effect which the proclamatron tempered 
by the resident’s explanation had produced on the chiefs and 
people of Oude did not escape her shrined intelligence. To 
counteract its wholesome influence she also issued a proclamation 
in her name, in which among others it was written :—“in defiance 
of treaties and oaths, and notwithstanding that they (the Company) 
owed us millions of rupees—without reason, and on pretence of 
the misconduct and discontent of our people, they took our 
country and property, worth millions of rupees. If our people 
w'ere discontented with our royal predecessor, Wajid Ali Shah, 
how comes it they are contented with us ? And no ruler ever 
experienced such loyalty and devotion of life and goods as we 
have done. What, then, is wanting that they do not restore 
our country? Further it is written in the proclamation, that they 
want no increase of territory, but yet they^cannot refrain from 
annexation. If the Queen has assumed the Government, why 
her majesty does not restore our country to us, when our people , 
wish it ? It is well-known that no king or queen ever punished 
a whole army or people for rebellion ; all were forgiven ; and the 
wise cannot approve of punishing the whole army and people 
of Hindoostan : for so long as the word “ punishment ’’ remains, 
the disturbance will not be suppressed. There is a well-known 
proverb—‘A dying man is disparate’ (Murta kya na kurta). 
It is impossible that a thousand should attack a million, and the 
thousand escape.” 

This proclamation had the partial effect of concentrating 
into a narrow focus in the districts of Baraitch those, to whom 
the Government guaranteeing their lives and in some cases 
their estates, had no charm. There fluttered conspicuous, in the 
cool winter breeze, the banner bearing the insignia of Oude 
royalty. Round this standard of their lovely princess, the 
barons of Oude headed by Banie Madho assembled as if to 
await “ the last chances of game.” By the 20th of December 
the Commander-in-Chief was within the skirts of Baraitch^ to 
the dismay of the Begum and her adherents. Her apprehension 
however was somewhat calmed by the attitude taken at that 
time by her formidable opponent. “The Begum at this, the 
eleventh hour, was promised, in return for her submission, an 
asylum and a pension for herself and her son, Brijis Kudder. 
and her minister Mummoo Khan was also guaranteed his life, 
if. the terms of the Queen’s proclamation were complied with 
J>efore the Jst of the ensuing month (January). The extreme 
liberality of the concession thus.made to the Begum.and 
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principal adherents was grounded upon the belief that that lady, 
her son and minister, were not accessory to the cold blooded 
murders perpetrated upon English captives in Lucknow,"— Ball’s 
History of the Indian Mutiny, VoL II, p. 55/. Accordingly on 
the 2ist of December messengers were despatched from the 
Begum's camp at Nanparrah, to treat with Major Barrow, the 
political agent for her surrender. The chiefs around her how¬ 
ever 'frustrated her designs by suddenly decamping wdth her and 
Brijis Kudder, giving thereby little trouble to the Commander-in- 
Chief for the reduction of Baraitch. The English no sooner 
was informed of the sudden departure of the enemy than began 
pursuing them. The most difficult task of maintaining the 
rebel’s rear devolved on the hands of the gallant Mehidhi Hossain. 
It is only through the bravery and heroic exertions of this 
intrepid chief, that tlic Begum owed her safe retreat over the 
Raptee. In the terrific encounter, which soon ensued between 
the pursuing horseman of the British and the rear guards of the 
Begum for this much contested passage of the river, the bravest and 
best of her adherents met unflinchingly a watery grave. Shortly 
after this incident, flazzrut Mahal in a letter addressed to Mann 
Sing, who had then been staying at the Comniander-in-Chief’s 
camp, “expressed herself with all the pride and grandeur of a 
sovereign princess making a treaty with an equal potentate, 
when asking what stipulations Queen Victoria wished to in¬ 
troduce, in case she thought fit to lay down her arms; and 
also what guarantee the Queen of England was prepared to offer 
for the due performance of such promises as might be made to 
the majesty of Oude, in the persons of herself and her son, 
whose rights as king, and her own, as his mother and actual 
guardian, she insisted upon the recognition of, as the basis of 
any negotiation."— Ball’s History of the Indian Mutiny, Vol. IT., 
p, yyd. This extraordinary communication was thus replied to 
by Major Barrow',—“ that to open negotiations with her after the 
deceptions of which she had been guilty, would be absurd, if it 
we^ admissible; and that the utmost that could then be offered 
to her was an extension of clemency in case of unconditional 
surrender, but not otherwise.”—/. yytf. 

Thus baffled and unable any further to prolong the dogged 
yet unavailing resistance, the Begum and the few remnants of 
her followers at the end of the year 1858 sought an asylum in 
Nepal. About that time many of the notable chiefs of Oude 
tendered their Submission to the British Government; conspicuous 
among them was Mehidhi Hossain, the best and bravest of the 
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ibarons of Oude. This remarkable person, during the time of tbe 
Kawabi rule, had served the Government as the auditor of Salone. 
After the annexation of the territory, he was relieved from his 
•charge by Major Barrow; the latter in his turn w’as obliged to 
•abandon the post to its former candidate, when the rebellion 
broke out. Now after the reconquest of Oude the fearless 
baron in his interview with Major Barrow boldly declared—“ now 
you are here to relieve me again/’ In the camp of Lord Clyde 
■among the other chiefs of Oude, Mehidi Hossain was conspicuous 
for his high sense of honour and dignity. In his conversation 
with these barons of Oude, the courteous Commander-in-Chief 
expressed his great satisfaction at their submission, and requested 
them to settle down and become the good and faithful subjects of 
the Queen. Then he concluded by remarking—I have been fifty 
years a soldier, and I have seen enough of war to rejoice when 
it is at an end.” Mehidi Hossain, he at* once replied with 
^becoming politeness and dignity—” Say to the Lord Saheb that 
I was also 25 years in the service of the King of Oudeevident¬ 
ly implying thereby that he could not as a man of honour; help 
fighting in the cause of one whom he had served so long .—BalVs 
History of the Indian Mutiny^ Vol. II., p. ^62. 

CHAPTER. X. 

“The Begum still undevoted.” 

In tlie meantime the debris of the rebel hordes being 
driven out of British India, had scattered themselves in the 
thickets of Nepaul. This was somewhat alarming, as at that 
time, the friendly feelings which the great Nepaul commandant 
evinced towards the British Government had been somewhat dis¬ 
turbed. This was in consequence of a misunderstanding between 
him and the Indian Government, upon a question of reward for 
the material services rendered by his redoubtable army in the 
Lucknow campaign. Added to this the British resident at the 
Court of Nepaul Colonel Ramsay, *' had become personally objed- 
t'onable to the }ung/' For these various reasons, the Govefftor- 
General deemed it prudent to allay ,the ruffled feelings of the 
lion of north, by replacing the resident by an officer more 
congenial to the views of the Nepaul authorities. Having thus 
appeased the Jung, the Governor-General insisted .him for 
the repulsion of the fugitive rebels from his territory. The 
Nepaul commandant immediately responded to this friendly 
request by proclaiming, “that all murderers and rebels in arms 
Who entered Nepal territory were to be given up to the British^ 
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Government, and that all armed bodies would be utterly de¬ 
stroyed”— Ball's History of Indian Mutiny^ Vol. IL, p. 570* 
This rendered the position of the Begutn one of extreme em¬ 
barrassment, as the veteran soldiers of Nepal were not idle in 
putting to a speedy execution Jung's proclamation. The English 
troops at the desire of the Nepal chief, had also advanced to 
chase the fugitives out of Nepal. In this straitened and help¬ 
less state Huxzrut Mahal Nana Salieb and Bala Rao sent several 
petitions to the Jung, to assist their hopeless enterprise against 
the English. Refusing to open communications with the Nana 
and his adherents, the Nepaul chief simply made it known to 
their messengers, that if he succeeded in capturing them they 
would be handed over immediately to the British Government. 
As regards the Begum of Oude, his views were different. The 
princess who unmindful of all comforts and ease, so natural to her 
sex, had risked everything for the recovery of her Kingdom, 
certainty had a better claim on the estimation of a chivalrous and 
heroic general than those whose dirty and wicked means did not 
sanctify their ends. This noble sentiment led the great Jung 
Bahadoor in offering Huzrut Mahal, her son and a few of her 
immediate personal attendants an assylum in Nepaul. He at the 
same time desired her to dismiss the troops she had with him, 
which pending his efforts he would make to secure their pardon 
from the British Government, should be quartered in places 
appointed by him. The noble chieftainess of Oude, however, 
declined to accept a safe assylum for herself and her son, not 
having secured at first the safety of those, who for their fidelity 
and loyalty to their princess had been daubed as rebels, and 
had been rendered homeless and wanderers in the deep forests 
of Nepaul, Therefore the Begum joined with Nana Saheb and 
mustering an army of 1,700 men with 16 guns determined to 
brave the Nepaulese and the English encounters. Not long they 
had to wait; Brigadier Horseford with an army numbering about 
4,060 men overtook them in the-beginning of February 1859, 
completely routed them, capturing 15 of their guns and their 
stores and baggages. 

AnotI>er loss not less momentous than the dispersion of their 
arms, the rebel chiefs had to suffer about, the' sarne time. The 
redoubtable baron of Sunkunpore Benie Madlio fell fighting sword 
in hand with the troops of Nepaul. These successive catastrophea 
were too much for the Begum and the ex-Peshwa, and they lost 
no time in secreting themselves 35 miles further off, in the deep 
and tangled mazes of the eternal and impenetrable forest of Nepal, 
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In the middle of March it got wind, that the Begum crossing the 
river Gundhuk marched westward through the Nepaul Terai and 
encamped at Bhootwal. The ostensible reason of this manoeuvre 
was <the futile attempt of gaining anyhow an entrance into the 
territory of Oude, the recollection of which haunted her even 
when utter annihilation had been overwhelming her all around. 
Here on the 25th and 28th after desperately and stubbornly en¬ 
countering a superior force under Colonel Kelly, in which besides 
the loss of 4 guns, her stores and ammunitions, she lost for ever 
what she valued more than anything else, the ardent desire to 
be avenged on her mighty opponents. Her brave and faithful 
guards who so long had been defending her lay weltering there in 
the gasp of death. Slowly and sadly she retraced her steps with 
the few remnants of her followers into the depths of the Hima¬ 
layan forest. In this last extremity even when assured of destruc¬ 
tion, either on the field by contending with the multitudinous 
army of her mighty opponents, or by appalling starvation stand 
her direct at the face, cared not she for her own self, but motherly 
Instincts apd affections prevailing on her, she could not refuse any 
more the chivalrons offer of an asylum in the court of Kata- 
moond, which the great Jung Bahadoor struck by her indomitable 
spirit and affected at the sight of her illimitable distress again 
tendered to her. While at the hospitable court of the lord of 
Nepaul, Huzrut Mahal had the solace of soon finding a com¬ 
panion in a princess recently arrived from British India, in whose 
chequered .and much disturbed existence she could find more than 
one parallel of her boundless misfortunes. Banished from her 
kingdom, separated from her only son, and eluding the vigilence 
of her prison guards, Maharanee Jhindhan of Lahore, in the 
dress of a religious mendicant, sought refuge in the court of 
Nepaul. The ups and downs of life so chequered, so varied and 
90 painful, which unbending fate had so awfully and uniformly 
foreshadowed on their existence, soon knit the Eastern Elizabeth 
with the Boadaeia of India in elose ties of enduring friendship. 
The English now had ihe good sense to cease molesting the 
princess, whose only fault to their eyes'seemed to be the stout and 
stubborn efforts of regaining a kingdom, from whose throne they 
had hurled down her royal husband notwithstanding his fidelity 
and attachment all along shown to them; and therefore "^Ihe was 
allowed to pass her days unmolested at Katamoond. 
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MY RICH FRIEND. 

II. 

My friend bad been pulling vigorously at his hukka bound 
in gold and tipped with silver cliillum. He stopped his pipe as 
soon as I had done speaking. “Friend” said he “you know that 
iny poverty prevented me from continuing my education, so I 
do not feel at all competent to carry on philosophical discus¬ 
sion on the subject of happiness with you. This much how¬ 
ever I can say that man is not happy in proportion to his 
wealth. I was no doubt unhappy when I was very poor, for 
then I had no sufficient food, I often went to bed with a hungry 
stomach, had no clothes to keep me warm in winter, no umbrella 
to keep me from the hot sun in summer, I was then in actual 
want. But when 1 improved my condition a little, built a small 
house, had sufficient though coarse food and cloth to meet my 
necessities, 1 felt very happy. But since then my additional 
income has not brought in additional happiness-. I gradually 
improved the style of my living till 1 am in the circumstance 
you see me now. But wdth every improvement in the style of 
my living I began to get familiar, and I ceased to feel happiness 
in it. When I had lived for sometime in a one-storeyed house, 

1 ceased to feel the happiness which I had felt when I first built 
it. My means improved, and I built a two-storeyed house and 
had a little carriage of my own; but in a very short time 1 
ceased to feel the happiness that I once had felt in them. 1 am 
not a bit happier now than whatT was when I was. first able to 
meet the cravings of nature. Man does not gjraw Imppier with 
the increase of his wealth, I remember a wise man among us had 
once said that a roan could be happy if he bad got three things^ 
[>i) A sound body, (2) A sound mind, and (3) A little competence; 
barring of course the inflictions caused by .death. A man cannot 
be happy if he is constantly suffering from one illness or other; 
neither can he feel happy if .hjs mind is so constituted as 
ill ways, to fret and foam at. every little discomfort-of Kfe or 
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at imaginary wants; nor can one be happy if he has not the 
means of satisfying the bare requirements of nature. Here and 
there a man may be found who thinks himself realfy happy, 
but a royal 'road to universal happiness such as Buddha and 
the modern civilisation pretend to have discovered does not 
cxist.’^ 

Here there was a long pause. Whatever might have been 
said of EUiddha’s discovery of the road to universal happiness, 
I was shocked to hear my friend speak so disparagingly of modern 
civilisation. “But" said 1 in a rather impassioned tone, “you 
do not mean to say that modern civilisation has not added mate- 
rialiy to human happiness. Look at the telegrapli lines by which 
one can communicate his tbo'Ughts from one end of the world 
to another in a few hours ! Look at the steam-boats and railways 
by means of which one can easily travel round the world in a 
few months! Look at the various discoveries of science and the 
improvements in Arts ! Come, 1 will agree with you if you say 
that things such as silk and satin, paintings and spring seats do 
not add to our real happiness, but admit that modern civilisation, 
if it has not succeeded in discovering a road to happiness by 
which all may travel, has increased our happiness to a- very 
great extent." My friend smiled and replied,—“ tell me of a time 
when men did not laugh as heartily, sing as lustily, play and 
aiftuse themselves as eagerly as they do at present, and I will 
admit that they are happier now than they were before. The 
discoveries of science are good in their way, but they do not, 
speaking generally, add to our real happiness. Before steam 
boats and railways were invented no one thought of making him¬ 
self miserable because he could not go trotting round the world, 
just as no one thinks of killing himself now because he cannot go 
and pay a visit to die moon. But if the science of the future 
were to discover the means of journeying to that luminary how 
many will yearn for going on a trip to our satellite ? We make 
ourselves miserable in attempting to obtain what science places 
under our reach, which if they have not been discovered we 
would not have missed." 

“Do you mean to say " said I radier angrily “ that civilisa- 
'Ijon has added nothing to our happiness?’^ “I do not mean to 
iay bo" replied my.friend very coolly, “civilisation has acided to 
our happiness where it has lent itself to the cause of humanity; 
for example civilisation has abolished the practice of applying 
torture to man and beast, here it has very sensibly added to our 
happintSB. The abolition of slavery is another- iiistanc^ .The 
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improvemftnts in medical science, whicli relieve our bodily parn. 
Suck are the instances in which civilisation has contributed to in¬ 
crease the happiness of mankind/’ 

The night was far spent while we had thus been discussing, 
and I parted with my friend thanking him sincerely for his 
kindness. Since then 1 have very often meditated on what he 
• had-said on the subject of happiness and found that he was 
right. 

J. C. DUTT. 
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THE CHRONICLES OF REEDLANJO OR ADVEN¬ 
TURES OF A GENTLEMAN. 

CHAPTER VI. 

The queer neighbour. 

Dreams Ihey say are idle reveries, but at times, through 
some mysterious agency, these ideal and unreal things turn out 
to be stubborn facts. Dreams are oftentimes buckled with 
strange coincidences. The superstitious believe in all uncanny 
things which they cannot assign reasons for, but the wise for 
worlds do not accept anything blindly. 

During sleep all the somatic senses lie dormant, only the 
psychic functions are active. Now ten to one a dream is a 
dream merely, but it is not impossible that it may be a mani¬ 
festation of the psychic force; we have had ample evidences 
that many wonders could be worked by the action of the soul. 
A person walking by Saint Paurs Church in London on an 
afternoon distinctly saw the figure of an absent friend, who was 
at that time in Assyria, and heard him speak in audible accents 
that he was wishing him good-bye. He rubbed his eyes and 
saw the phantun no more, he looked up to the Church clock 
and marked the hour and minute indicated by it; by the next 
mail news was received that the Assyriologist had resigned 
his breath at an hour which strangely coincided with that in* 
dicated by the church clock. What was this incident, but the 
work of psychic power. 

The head treasurer of the Reedland State lived in one of 
. the state buildings on the River range. The buildings term!- 
i^ted with the treasurer’s quarters. He h^ad a neighbour by the 
name of Dudley whose habits were queer. The LudleysTwere 
of Mahratta extraction domiciled in Bengal about the end of 
the seventeenth century. During the sovereignty of Kisen 
Deo Roy of Reedland the raids of the Burgee matauders froi^ 
ihe higlf land#'of the western ghauts were becoming less fr^ 
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quent and a few of these fierce freebooters, received employment 
under the ReedUnd State, and some of the scions of these 
families could be found to this day living peacefully with their 
Bengalee neighbours. Ludley was, however, always of a light 
heart and jolly. One day the father-in-law of Ludley’s son turned 
up in the forenoon. At the sight of him Ludley gave three cheers, 
greeted him cordially and after offering him a seat went to the 
inner apartments of the house and , raised there a furious bustle, 
he ordered a servant to take out the besom and dust the rooms 
carefully; he spoke at the top of his voice, so that it could be heard 
by his friend outside, that he should thank his stars for the 
auspicious advent of his friend, whose visits to his place were 
few and far between, and that when he has really come he should 
entertain him in a fitting style. He ordered somebody to 
look sharp and slaughter the fattest lamb, to some he gave 
orders to milk the Hansi cow, others he ordered to fish at 
the Ludley pond, others to procure immediately the best 
Peshawary rice and delicious fruits from the bazaar, and 
others to go instantly to the confectioner’s and fetch the best 
comfits and preserves and so forth, as if he had a dozen 
servants at tlje house, whereas in reality there was no other 
living being at the house excepting the partner of his life. This 
way after busying himself for about half-an-hour he came out 
and seeing that his friend had brought him a present of ripe 
cocoanuts he said ‘ aha I that is the way of relationship, you come 
to me you bring me a present of something, I go to you, you 
make me a present of something, this cements relationship and 
augments love.* Then he hallooed after a dozen servants under 
fictitious names and finding that nobody responded to his call 
he became highly irate with them and went inside with elephantine 
strides. After a short while he came out trimming a chillum 
and after puffing hastily at the hookah and emitting clouds 
of smoke he offered the smouldering remnant of the chillum 
to his friend, and in order that he might not smoke away for 
a time and find out that nothing was left, but cinders and 
ashes, he said.* * Brother it is waxing late; let us go and Sathe in 
the river and by the time we come back luncheon will be ready.’ 
Ludley's relative agreed to the proposal. ^ 

Ludley told his friend that he greatly <^sliked the horrjple 
practice of anointing the body with oil before bathing, it look¬ 
ed so savage, they had better cleanse their bodies with sweet 
scented soap^ of which he was taking a cake with him. No sooner 
bad they arrived at the bathing ghat, than seeing otliet bathers* 
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there Ludley told bis friend that as the use soap was a non>Hindoo 
practice they had better not expose themselves before the public 
and should defer using the soap to some other occasion, to which his 
friend acquiesced. After finishing their bath they returned home 
and Ludley went inside the house, and coming-out told his 
friend that as breakfast was ready would.he care to lunch before 
breaking his fast, the friend answering in the negative, Ludley 
went in to bring the victuals, a broad plantain leaf was spread 
on the dusty floor and boiled rice and potato were brought in, 
Ludley telling his friend that aS the day was already old he had 
kept the pilan to be dressed for the evening. After serving rice 
and boiled potato Ludley made himself scarce for a time. How 
long could a person eat rice -with boiled potato ? The friend, 
therefore, after helping himself to a little was awaiting the next 
course, when on a sudden Ludley came in with a stone cup 
which was brimful with tamarind soup and emptied the same on the 
friend’s plate. As the soup streamed down the sides of the leaf 
the friend looked up to Ludley’s face at his strange behaviour, 
Ludley without hesitation said “ what are you looking at my 
friend, I am getting myself ruined, by standing such treats.” 

Seeing that his circumstances were getting straitened by 
degrees, Ludley ploughed his way to a distant part of the country 
where he took to cattle breeding and within a short time he 
made his fortune. He left his wife behind him, to whom, how-> 
ever, he used to make regular remittances, so that except 
for his absence she was never pinched nor had she to go 
on tick. 

Her days were running smoothly when one morning she 
rose very uneasy from her bed. The scavengers in metropolitan 
cities rank, in respect of early rising with devout Brahmans and 
other religiously disposed persons in villages, the scavengers 
rise early in order to cleanse the streets and the Brahmans for 
their morning ablutions prior to their uttering their prayers, 
Ludley's'Vife Revati was an early riser, she daily finished her 
bath before the streaks of dawn appeared in the east. At all 
Hindoo towns and villages all the matrons of families go to 
the adjacent rivers or pools in a body for their morning baths 
Wore the day breaks; on their w'ay to and from the ghais 
conversation touches on divers topics concerning household, 
seeolar, .social and religious miitters. On their way to the baths 
^cy carry in their hands tiny, brass vases filled with fragrant 
flowers an^ sandalwood paste and the leaves- plucked from tlie. 
i^cd a^d Basil, with which they wwship their respective 
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gods or godesses. As everybody cannot possibly adapt his reli¬ 
gious notions to all the attributes of Godhead, the spiritual 
guide, therefore, before initiating his disciple computes from the 
propensities daring his birth as to what of the attributes could be 
adapted to his disposition. Every votary, therefore, has his own 
mode of worship. All the matrons bound for the watering 
places congregated at Revati’s where they rubbed oil on their 
bodies and then started for the river Begvati, and as it was irreli¬ 
gious to go to the river with unclean clothes on, they changed 
their cloths and wore clean ones, leaving behind them the un¬ 
clean clothes which they had put on during the night. 

Revati was always of a light heart and freely chatted with 
her companions; but on that particular morning she looked sad 
and morose, on her companions enquiring after her dejection, 
she told them that she has had a very bad dream at the moment 
of waking, which was preying heavily on her mind since. The 
matrons of the party one and all told her that dreams were idle 
fancies and that the objects we think about before going to sleep 
recurred in our dreams, they told her to make her mind easy and 
that nothing*unlucky would occur. 

Revati said that she had not been thinking about the object 
which she dreamt of; that her husband was always scrupulous 
about the tongue, the tongue he always said was the stock in 
trade of a man, a person could both be coaxed and vexed by 
the use of the tongue, the Makers name could be uttered by 
the tongue, of our physical outht the tongue was the only sacred 
appendage, that he oftentimes told her that when she should 
hnd his tongue unclean either sure death was awaiting .him or 
that he would be seriously laid up, he kept his tongue scru¬ 
pulously clean. In her dream she saw that popping at her bed¬ 
room door her husband showed her his tongue, which she saw 
was very foul and there was a thick coating of filth on it, she 
was sure some unforeseen calamity might have befallen him. 
All the soothing words and consolatiop what her companions 
offered her had no effect on Revati, she stood firm in her convic', 
tion. With melancholy steps she returned home and remain.e 
absent-minded till the afternoon, when she repaired to the 
of the head treasurer. 

On arriving at the treasurer’s place she disclosed her mind tOi 
that officer’s wife, who agreeci with l^evati that such dreams were 
without exception ominous of evil, they were the, harbingers of 
dire calamity. Revati asked the treasurer’s wif eJbo her 

husband to procure a4nan who would go to her of 
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business, which she promised to do, and after chit chatting away 
for a time she returned home with a laden heart. The whole 
night Revati was restless and rising with the crow she went to 
her neighbour’s house and told the housewife that she had 
.changed her mind about sending a man to her husband and that 
she intended to go there herself. 

In compliance with the request from his wife the treasurer 
made the necessary arrangements for Revati's departure. A 
palkee w'as procured wdth the usual complement of bearers, and 
some guards w'ere engaged to escort her to the place of destina¬ 
tion, which was a hundred miles off. 

The first two days passed without any incidents of note, 
on the third day they halted at a serai and after breakfasting 
there they resumed their journey. Before nightfall they arrived 
at a spacious lawn wiiich was the skirt of a dense forest, the 
bearers and the guards were very anxious to pass over the 
jungle before night fell, as evil disposed persons might be 
were on the alert while crossing the jungle, lurking there. They 
no sooner had they advanced a few hundred yards than they 
distinctly heard the distant noise of horses* hoofs, the next 
moment a party of mounted bandits, appeared armed with swords 
the scene that follow^ed can better be imagined than described 
the guards not being able to withstand their charge fled in a 
helter-skelter manner, the bearers also scampered off leaving 
the undefended female behind. The bandits attacked the palkee, 
on their approach Revati told them that she was going to strip 
herself of all her jewels and make the same over to them 
and besought them not to molest her for nothing, sayings this 
she put off all the ornaments she had on her person and 
handed them to the robbers, the ruffian’s thirst for plunder not 
being appeased, they demanded the silk mantle which she bad on, 
Revati com^ied vvith their request, she also handed over to them 
the mcmey purse which she had with her. One of the scound¬ 
rels told Revati to take off the silk trousers which she wore, 
Revati with tears in her eyes entreated them to leave the trous- 
b ers alone as it would make her stark nude, how could she pre- 
\|||^e her honour without it, the ruffians turned a deaf ear to 

entreaties and told her roughly that it she declined to^b so 
they would themselves relieve her of the same. On hearing this 
Revati began to untie the knots, finding her slow iii her pro- 
i^ss, they aislked her what was the delay for, Revati replied that 
iberb'wns an obstinate knot which she could not undo with 
‘ hif wst effprts, but that, if fUey were to lead her one of their 
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swords for half a second she would cut the knot right off and 
make over the trousers to them, one of the bandits said that it 
would do no harm to lend the sword to a diminutive female, 
another said that it was quite unwise to let go the weapon of 
one’s hand, the third laughed heartily and said that the second 
speaker was a little bit of coward being afraid of a slim w'oman, 

> and out of his own free will thrust the sword inside the paikee. 
Revati being desperate was inspired by a supernatural power, 
with the speed of lightening she rushed out of the paikee in a 
perfect state of nudity, with the sword in hand and unbraided 
hair. The bandits who had by this time dismounted from their 
horses, got scared at the w^oman’s sudden and romantic action, 
she attacked' them right and left and dealt havoc among them 
in the twinkling of an eye, two got maimed and lay panting on 
the grass, three got their heads severed from the trunk, the 
rest got ugly cuts on their eyes and nose. 

Too much excitement brought on a ht of fainting. When she 
returned to her senses she found that the moon w'as shedding a 
hazy light through an aperture in the trees and that the horses 
were grazing and neighing hardey, she slowly rose to her feet 
and shuddered at the carnage of her own making. 

Fearing that wild beasts of prey which roam in the forests 
by night might come in her way she hit upon a last resource 
for saving herself, she decided upon taking a horse and stand¬ 
ing her chance. She dressed herself, put on her ornaments and 
mounted one of the quietest animals and let the reins loose 
allowing the quadruped to take its own course. The animal, 
Revati chose, was a mare, and as if out of instinctive sympathy 
to one of her own sex she cairied Revati with a merry canter 
to the thickest part of the jungle. The light of a flickering 
taper was seen ahead, the mare galloped towards the light, as 
she neared it Revati saw that it was the glare from a lighted 
S41 sapling. In an open space the mare came to a sudden halt 
and began to strike her hoots against a huge block of stone, 
after repeated blows it was displaced and a trap dbor was 
exposed to view. Revati dismounted and knocked hard at the 
door, the door flew wide open and showed a flight of steps lea^ 
'-Ing to a subterranean vault, it was pitch dark inside, andA^e 
groans of a person as if in his last agonies issued therefrom, 
Revati was curious to know what was the noise for. but as she 
had to descend the stairs and grope in darkness in a strange 
place, she walked up to the burning sapling to fetch the light, 
but the mare which Carried her to the place tried to waylay her. 
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she would not allow her to stir an inch further. Revati, for the 
life of her, could not make out what led the animal to take such 
a course. It was evident, however, that it could not be out of 
malice, as she had none of that vice about her. 

The mare after dissuading Revati from her attempts to go 
up to the light ran two or three limes to and from an umbra¬ 
geous tree which stood a few yards off, Revati intuitively fol¬ 
lowed the animal, as soon as she reached the foot of the 
tree the mare began to scratch the ground with her hoof and 
made a hole poking into which Revati found a piece of flint, 
steel and tinder, she kindled fire on the tinder and lighted 
a sapling therefrom, when she had done so the animal went its 
way and did not come across her, the moon by this time had 
set, but the heaven was starlit, which, however, shed its tiny 
light only on the lawn, the dense jungle being enveloped in 
total darkness. As soon as the lighted sapling shed its lurid 
glare all round Revati saw that several articles of wearing 
apparel were strewn in a belter skelter manner, on searching 
closely she came across an embroidered cap which she picked up 
and saw that the embroidery was of her own making, that was 
cap her husband wore when going over the grass. 
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VTTARA-CHARITAM. 

III. 

It would be a serious defect if we are to have no news of SiCa. 
Full twelve years have rolled away. We have heard nothing of 
her. In Act II. the dramatist gives tidings of her. There is 
an interval of twelve years between the first and the second Act. 
In the Sanskrit drama we are happy to state the Aristotelian 
unities of place and time are not observed. What Europe has 
only recently understood was known to Indian dramatists thou* 
sands of years ago. Rhetoric in Sanskrit is not a hand-cuff on 
composition. The rule about unity of time in Sanskrit dramas is 
that within the same scene events of more than one day cannot be 
'Iput. That this is rational and observed by good dramatists of all 
^countries cannot be doubted. In the present instance, twelve 
'^^years form the interval. 

In the Sanskrit drama as in the German there is generally 
one scene in an Act. The chief actors of the particular scene 
do not go out until its end. There is a practice to give prologues 
to the scenes themselves. These are of five kinds; one of 
them is known as vishkambhaka.* The object is to give an 
account of such things as have happened on as will happen, 
but as are too uninteresting to form a part of the actual 
scene. In the * vishkambhaka ’ at hand the dry account of the 
birth and studies of the twins Kuca and Lava is given through 
Atreyi. The prologue begins artistically. Within, arises a voice 
welcoming a female ascetic in the guise of a traveller. It is the 
voice of Vasanti the presiding goddess of the woods of Janas* 
thana. She welcomes the travellers with such offerings as fruits 
|nd flowers. Throwing the Argha on the ground she says,-— 


* Ita definition as given in 'Sahitja Darpana* is— 
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" You can enjoy the forest as you like. Ah, it is a lucky day to 
me. Union with the good can be had through righteusness.” 
She is no deity of the Epicurean heavens; she is social, and seeks 
the friendship of all who come in contact with her. She can be made 
w'arm friend. She has all the qualifications of being Sita’s com* 
panion. Her greeting is in spirit and tone Indian. It cannot 
go unanswered by the traveller addressed, for she is wanting 
neither in courtesy nor intellectual culture. She does not 
speak in Prakrita like an ordinary woman. She speaks in Sanskrit 
with fine polish and sound sense. Females are always ready for 
a war of courtesy in conversation. The traveller is a woman and 
cannot but have that instinct. Learning gives polish to her enco¬ 
miums. She praises the welcoming goddess, but not directly; she 
speaks highly of the character of the good, and by this means 
sings the praise of her host. In her there is a smack of learning 
though it cannot be termed pedantry. In Vasanti there is a 
female forwardness mixed with the intellectual and moral attributes 
of divinity. This is counteinanced by the reply she givesf to 
Vasanti’s friendly w^elcome— 

ffUfSTinl 

isryiji i 

This general reflection betraying psychological insight being 
made, they sit down. The sylvan deity is the host and, there¬ 
fore, naturally opens the conversation. She asks the name of 
her guest: With all our respect for the English tongue we are 
obliged to admit Napolean*s accusation against it so far as the 
expression of politeness is concerned. Urdu is' admitted to be 
the language of courtesy. Sanskrit has no reason to blush 
in this respect. The English idiom for asking a man's naipe^ 
and tlie Sanskrit one are far different. The climax of polite¬ 
ness that English allows is,—“ to whom have I the honour of 
speaking?’’—Sanskrit admits a greater degree of politeness,— 
what characters (of the alphabet) are sanctified by your excellent 
self?”—is the courteous enquiry about one's name iir Sanskrit. 
Vasanti, however, is not courteous to that extent. She wants to 
be familiar with her guest. Moreover she is a^goddess who cannot 
be polite to that degree towards a mortal. Whoife shall I know 
yourself to be?” is the form she iises to enquire after the name of 
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her lady guest When she learns her name she addresses her uni¬ 
formly as “ noble Atreyi.” This is an address neither too courteous 
nor too familiar. Like a dear friend she enquires whence the lady 
comes and why and where she will go. The lady answers that 
she comes fromi the retreat of Valmiki to that place for studying 
the .Vedas with Rishis like Agastya. Even in this brief reply 
Atreyi shows her learning. There are technical terms as ‘ udgitha ’ 
and such learned paraphrases as I Vasanti finds her 

learned and carries on the conversation in a learned way. But 
she is amazed that Atreyi conies from Newcastle to seek coal 
in Bermingham. 

Valmiki is the foremost of Vedic teachers. Why has Atreyi 
forshaken him? “Theye arc/' says she, "insurmountable diffi¬ 
culties. It is impossible to study with such fellow students 
of keen intelligence like Kuca and Laba. Valmiki, again, is 
very busy with the composition of RamayanaT Atreyi is a 
w(^an. However learned she may be, she cannot but be 
garrulous, though that garrulity may be varnished a little by 
learning. She says elaborately who Kuca and Lava are, how 
they have been got by Valmiki, how charming their appearance 
is, and what thbir miraculous powers are. She gives all this 
information though not asked. She also tells her host that 
Valmiki has performed the natal and other ceremonies of the 
twins and taught them the Vedas and other sciences. She can 
not enter into competition with class-mates of such keen under¬ 
standing and sharp memory. Defeat and disgrace are inevitable. 
The reason she gives is— 

f^WTl 

’SiU vsn i 

3ifR; 51^1 IV. w 

Professor Wilson remarks * that there are such things in 
Uttara-charita as can hardly be found in any other drama. The 
present passage is one of such things. How correct the obser¬ 
vation I The statement of the second line was unconsciously 
corroborated by Johnson when he said to a guardian remonstrat¬ 
ing about the dulness of his boy, “ Sir, I cannot give your son a 
head.” The last inimitable line is surely suggested by Kalidasa’s, 
couplet,—. * ^ 
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The whole idea is, perhaps, gih^Trom Kalidasa’s-^ 

' ' •> ' 

But who will not ga$e with ad^ii^tion at this beautiful creation 
of Bhavabhuti With ihatenals i^o rough4iewn ? , 

There is another .obstacle for Atreyi. One day Valmiki had 
gone to the .r/ver Yamasa Cor his ablutions. Under his eyes a 
hunter slew the male one of a'couple of cranes. Moved strongly 
by the sight, tti? Rishi poured forth his indignant lamentations 
jn an unusual fprm—in measured language. The human brain, 
when unusuaHy excited, emits''‘an usual thing. Suddenly there 
appeared the GVhhd'-sire of -tlie universe, who bade him sing 
in that metre the deeds of Rama. The myth directly comes 
from Ramayana. The manner of giving the account bespeaks a 
little learning, garrulity and other features of Atreyi’s character. 
The sylvan goddess is glad that the world becomes learned. 
She is no member of that devine group which loves to hurl the 
tbunderbolt and spread the plague. She knows to rejoice with 
those that rejoice. 

^ (Jjj be continued.) 

H. C. G. 
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• 

Atreyi has rested awhile. She wishes to tarry no more. 
She wants to go to Agastya’s hermitage, but does not know 
the way, and asks her friend. Enter,” '‘replies Vasanti, " the 
Panchavati woods and go along the river Godavari.” The 
names bring quickly into the mind of the enquirer the story 
of Ramayana. She recollects the mishap that has befallen poor 
Sita. Tears trickle down the»cheeks of the tender woman. She 
bursts out into a series of quiries—” Is it a penance-wood? Are 
these the woods of Panchavati ? Is this the river Godavari ? Is 
this the mountain called Pracravana? Is she Vasanti, the pre¬ 
siding goddess of Janasthana ? ” Vasanti is amazed at this sudden 
outburst of feeling; she answers briefly in the affirmative. Atreyi 
is a woman and can’t check her fee.ingsiR Like females of our day 
she too cries out:— 

‘ I- 

f 

Vasanti’s heart trembles at these word®. With a keen eagerness 
she’**asks—” What has befallen my Sita ?” The evil tidings are 
whispered into her ear and site falls dcph senselcM. If this be the 
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shock of t^e news on & friend, is its effect on Rama exaggerated 
by the dramatist in the first Act ? The news is shocking, Vasanti 
is a true friend, and she naturally swoons away. She recovers 
through the attentions of Atreyi. For a moment nature asserts 
her power, and she laments the fate of her friend. But she 
is a goddess and has some control over her nerves, 
can check the outburst of the passion. Grief subsides, but 
anger takes its place. The fountain is stopped here but wells 
out there. The anger with Rama is also restrained. With 
extraordinary firmness she enquires if there Is any news of Sita 
after her abandonment in the forest by Lakshmana. ” Nothing,” 
is the reply. Wonder fills Vasanti’s heart. She cannot make 
out how Sita's exile could happen when Vacistba and others 
were the directors of the conscience of the race. “ They were 
then at Rishyacringa’s retreat," answers Atreyi. We have 
already remarked on this trick. The garrulous guest cannot 
be ^satisfied with giving only this news. She tells more than 
what is wanted. She tells us how Rishyacringa’s sacrifice was 
over, how Kaucalya and others, dismissed by their relative, 
refused to come back to Ayodhya bereft of their moon-faced 
daughter-in-law, and how at Vacistba’s suggestion they all re¬ 
sorted to Valmiki’s hermitage. Whether relieved or ached, we 
know not, by this long-winded tale, Vasanti asks about what 
Rama does, and hears by and bye that he has made a golden 
image of Sita to fill up the room of a wedded wife for the 
celebration of bis horse-sacrifice. She is filled with wonder that 
Rama has banished a wife whom he loves and adores so much. 
What a fine sentiment she utters ! 

"Harder than even the thunder-bolt and softer than even 
the tender blossoms are the hearts of men above the common 
level! Who can read them rightly ?" 

What a power of introspecting the heart! Such a thing can 
scarcely be found anywhere else. The garrulous associate, 
^ough not ashed, gives her an account of the sacrifice. The 
^red horse has been let loose, and Chandraketu, the son of 
Lakshmana, has been made the protector of the animal.*^’*^ The 
news that her dear Lakshmana has got a son relieves a little 
ihe lacerated heart of the sylvan deity. Even in tkat hoitr 
'i^orrow she expresses her joy in a way befitting the oc- 
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casion. Her companion, however, will not stop her fluent 
tongue, like the old hostess, Miriam Lane, in Enoch Arden. 
She proceeds with the story of the untimely death of the 
Brahmana child. It' is well-known, for Valmiki gives it in 
full. The long and short of it is—a Brahmana’s son had died 
untimely. The father came to Rama and lamented. Knowing 
tha^t untimely death could not occur among his subjects without 
the fault of their king, Rama tried to recollect if he had com¬ 
mitted any heinous sin. Suddenly a mysterious voice told him 
that the cause was the practising of penances by Sambuka, a Sudra, 
who is forbidden by the Sastras to do so. In Ramayana the 
celestial sage Narada is the informant. 

Vasanti knows that Sambuka practises penances in Janas- 
thana. She is happy that Rama shall come again to Panchavati. 
She has true affection for Sita and her lord. But even for this she 
does not lose her natural firmness. She checks her joy as easily 
as she checked her grief. 

All that is wanted is done. The dramatist does not wish 
to unnecessarily prolong the scene. Let us note the art of 
concluding it. Vasanti is, no doubt, weighed down with sorrow 
though she restrains the effusion. She is. no doubt, sombre- 
looking and not jovial as her nature is. Atreyi has disburdened 
herself of the news sitting heavily on her. She is averse to 
share the gloominess of her companion. She expresses her wish 
to take leave. Vasanti does not detain her. She bids a short 
and polite farewell; J I Hitherto she was ab¬ 

sorbed in the thought of Rama and Sita. She now wakes up 
to the world as it is. Time and scene now impress tliem.selves 
upon her. She sees that it is already noon-tide. Once she 
casts her eyes on her domains and beholds,-— 

There she spies the tall trees clasping one another a^ if in frater¬ 
nal love, and casting a cool, balmy shade beneath. They stand 
on the banks of the Godavari babbling there. The elephant he^d, 
in jolly mood, come and rub their itching temples. The trees 
shake froifl top to foot. The flowers, almost lobsened from their 
stalks by heat, drop one by one on the streani. To the mind of«»r 
goddess it naturally suggests the idea of the trees worshipping 
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the rivcr*deity. To a speaker of poetic mood the dramatist might 
have attributed the happy idea of Kalidasa that the waters are 
laughing, adorned with flowers. However that be, there, beneath 
the cool shade, move about in glee such fowl as the hen. They 
are not idle. They seek their prey—the little insects sheltered 
on the barks of the boughs. This is all under the trees. Let us 
see what else is there. Behold the innumerable nests hanging like 
pendent cradles! The feathered world is there to shield it¬ 
self from the rays of the noon-day sun. Afflicted by the heat 
are the delicate pigeons. Still they coo. Now and then is heard, 
in the still noony air, “ the cock’s shrill clarion." What a beautiful 
and bird’s eye view of the entire forest at noon is laid before us 1 
It is a delicious hour, no doubt. There is the balmy shade, and 
there the cool river fragrant with flowers. For all that we seem 
to feel the sultriness of the noon. Here is no attempt to give a 
faithful representation of a summer-noon as in “ Ritu Samhara." 
Here is no picture of dazzling solar rays, scorching blasts, and 
intolerable heat as we have from the pen of Kalidasa in his 
attempt to depict the Indian summer. Even that degree of 
heat which is felt by the hero in “ Vikramorvasi," or by the 
Vita and the Sakara in Mrichcchakatiki, is wanted here. This is 
how Pururavas describes the noon 

No one can find any fault in this picture. Here occurs everyllung 
that is wanted to show a noon (though a vernal one) in the open 
royal garden. See, again, how the Vita describes the nodn.— . 

;Tfie difference between the two pictures is too palpable to require ' 
pointing opt. The situations and the characters are different. 
In the first instance, the king looks around from his seat in the 
|>ieas)cre gairdf^. In the segond, a Vita describes what he sees in 
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a wasted flower garden. The very noon, in that very situation, 
appears to the duller and uncultered Sahara in a di^erent light. 
He notices the intolerable sun and compares it with an enraged 
ape. The hot earth reminds him of jjoor queen Gandhari 
aflflicted by the loss of a hundred sons. He says,—Over my 
head sit. the hot rays of the sun ; the birds are sheltered in the 
boughs of trees; men, panting hard, pass the hot hours under 
cover of the roofs of their houses.” All these pictures—since 
they all are of one object, zf/x;., noon—agree in giving heat a 
prominent place. In Bhavabhuti’s picture, however, heat is 
thrown into the shade. Heat can only be inferred. Why is this ? 
Is Bhavabhuti unnatural ? No. He is the most natoral of poets. 
His is a noon in the forest. We should remember this. A sylvan 
goddess, suddenly awakened by present circumstances, casts her 
eyes on her kingdom of wilderness and pictures Us condition at 
noon. An artist of less skill might have been tempted by the 
word noon to copy the scorching scenes associated with it in his 
mind. Bhavabhuti always keeps in mind the characters and the 
situations in which he places them. He accompanies them in 
forests, in palaces, in sacred retreats, and in battle-flelds. He 
looks into his own heart and creates. 

We have been long detained by the picture of the noon. Let 
us return. The sylvan deity and the female traveller retire. The 
Vishkambhaka drops. Now begins the real scene. Rama comes. 
After a long and weary search he finds the Sudra ascetic. With 
pity he strikes the innocent creature and severs his head from the 
trunk. Religion ! What bloody atrocities are done in thy name! 
Religious zeal has flooded the earth with blood many a time. 
Though the Hindus are camparatively of a mild nature, though they 
may be proud of the fact that their religion has never dictated the 
shedding of blood in wanton persecution, still it is undeniable that 
the killing, of Sudiaka is an atrocity perpetrated in the name of 
Religion. This incident excites horror. It is, doubtless, deserv- 
ing of condemnation that one man is to be slain to call back the 
life of another to its forsaken mansion. Dialectians may justify 
Rama’s deed on the ground that the Sudra deserved death be¬ 
cause he had trangressed the Sastras which ordain that no 
Sudra should practise penances. But to every one’s conscience 
the idea of slaying an innocent creature for no other fault than ■ 
his practising penances is simply appalling. Bhavabhuti, texf, 
feels the awkwardness of making his hero—an ideally good soul- 
commit the abominable deed. He, therefore, adds, in the shapd 
of stage direction, the fact that Rama feels great pity .hi striking . 
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off the head of the poor Rishi. However we may condemn the 
deed noW| or Bhavabhuti may contract his face at it, in the days 
of Rama it was all just. Society plays a very important part 
in settling what is right or wrong. What in one age is thought just 
is regarded unjust in the next. One belonging to a subsequent 
age laughs at the follies of the past. We now condemn the 
old Mosaic law, but are blind to huge crimes we accept. The 
next generation would come and call us inhumane and barbarous. 
This is the course of the world. What should be done then to 
walk along the right path ? This is the very thing which was one 
of the crucial questions put to Yudhasthira by Oharma disguised 
as a Yaksha by the side of the lake. The righteous king’s reply 
is known to all Hindus. It was,— 

" Argument leads to no certainty. The Srutis are different 
(irreconcilable.) There is not a single Rishi whose, opinion can be 
accepted as authoritative. The truths of duty are hid in a cave 
(ji.e., mysterious). That is the true path along which the great 
multitude of people walk."* This is the practical solution. The 
world can never be ideally good. Hence to strain after ideal 
goodness is impossible. To foresee what the future age would 
condemn and shun, is not practicable. What is to be done 
is to follow such customs as are prevalent. These customs can 
be directly seen or seen in written literature—the Sastras,—which 
are nothing but records of the practices with such improvements 
as seemed fair, to the intellectual and moral lights of the day. 
Hence the practical instruction of the lord Krishna to Arjuna:-— 

catKtrl I 

cm ! s n . 


* Recently, a controversy was carried on in the columns of the Calcutta 
weekly, *' Beia and Bayyet," between the Editor and Pundit R. O.Rhastri, 
Reogal Librarian, regarding the meaning of the word '‘Mabajaaa** in tiiia 
well-known verse of the Mababbaista. Pundit Sbastri was didodged from 
every position that he.took up and was finally routed beyond repair. There 
ean beuo dpnbt that ''‘Jilabajaoa*' here means “fiahurjana” as explained by 
IfilakaAtba, * 
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“One’s own duties, even,.if imperfect, are bettci* than another’s 
duties even if they be perfectly discharged. Death in (the per¬ 
formance of) one’s own duties is preferable. (The adoption of) 
the duties of another carries fear with it.” This long preamble 
is to show that Rama would have failed to do his duty if he had 
not slain Sudraka. 

Let us examine Rama’s heart. Before he strikes he bursts 
out with the acclamation— 


t! 

This is the 6rst time we see Rama after his repudiation of Sita. 
It is now the twelfth year. The first effusion of grief has sub¬ 
sided. But the sorrow has not died. It is too deeply rooted to be 
plucked out. It corrodes the heart invisibly. The poet fathoms 
well Rama’s heart where grief sits like a deep-seated fountain and 
whbre pity too has recently arisen. We have seen in the first 
Act the struggle* between duty and love in Rama’s heart; here 
is the conflict between duty and compassion. Here, too, duty is the 
victor. Rama severs off the head of the Sudra ascetic. Instantly 
there appears the spirit of the victim. Bhavabhuti is fond of describ¬ 
ing such phantoms. In “ Viracharita ” we see the spirit of the 
Rakshasa, Danu-kavandha, rise from the midst of the funeral fire. 
His attitude, is no longer hostile. He is raised not merely to 
give an entertainment to the spectators like the devils on the old 
English stage. The spirit is an important link in the plot of 
“ Viracharita.” Again, it gives a deservedly divine air to that story. 
Here, too, the case is similar. The spirit of Sambuka is not even 
ruffied at the punishment inflicted on him in the flesh. He is all 
joyous. He is not a phantom like Hamlet’s father, who comes at 
dead of night and flies quickly away before the cock sings the matins, 
and who is reft of speech, only beckoning the son and informing 
him by signs. ■ Sambuka’s spirit is all living flesh and blood 
so far as sentiments and actions go. He has not lost an atom of 
the powers he had befpre. Rather, he has attained an universal 
knowledge and universal sympathy. He hails Rama as his 
deliverer. Death at the hands of Rama has saved him. The 
^ea may Jar the minds of non-Hindus. Buf we revere our 
gods so much that even death at their hands is regarded , as 
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blessing. Sambuka bows down, and gives the happy news of the 
revival of the Bhamana child first and then of his own exalted 
state. The reason is r-r-if'i.TigrafTfir I (Even death 

brought about by a meeting with the good, saves and not ruins). 
“ Both tiding sure dear to me,” replies Rama. The reader, too, 
we may fairly expect, feels himself relieved to see the innocent 
ascetic thus exalted in his next life. “ Enjoy the sweet fruits of 
thy merits,” says Rama. The spirit thanks him heartily as his 
benefactor. He is proud of his penances which have brought 
Rama to the Dandaka forest. 

H. C. G. 
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ENGLAND AND INDIA, 

Before the appointment of the Royal Commission to enquire 
into the financial condition of India, Lord Wolseley is reported 
to have expressed himself in this manner :—' My views are that 
India never existed as India at all, until we went there. It 
was a conglomeration of fighting states, where Mahamadans 
were cutting the throats of Hindus and every thing that is 
worth having in India is derived from English lule.^ To this 
Mr. Dadabhai Naorojisaid;—‘ you say that England made India. 

I say that India has made England the most powerful, the 
richest and the greatest country in the world, and I further 
say that England has done the greatest possible material injury 
to India.* 

I propose to examine these two statements in the following 
lines; one as it were embodying the sentiments of the ruling 
race as regards the country they rule and the other the ideas 
of the Indians as regards their rulers. 1 do not want to 
discuss here the question of the apportionment of expenses 
between the Government of India, and the British Treasury, 
for these are the questions which experts can better deal 
with. Nor do I wish to discuss the deprecatory utterance 
of the Field Marshal, the Conimander-in-Chief, regarding the 
value and the fighting qualities of the Native Indian Army, an 
utterance that was as unexpected as it was uncalled for, and 
which raised a shout of indignant protests in this country. I 
\Vishj in the first place, to briefly discuss the statement of Lord 
Wolseley that India was a conglomeration of fighting states, the 
Mahomedans were cutting the throats of the Hindus and that 
everything worth having in India is derived from the British rule. 
The^e is a shadow of truth in this statement mixed with a ^ood 
deal of ignorance of the country and its peoples, an ignorance 
which is often the source of ail the contemptuous and arrogant ^ 
treatment with which the Englishmen ate apt to beliiave towards 
the natives. « ■ . • 

H 
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It cannot be denied that the education now imparted in 
India, the nteans that facilitate trade and commerce and improve 
the resources of this country, are boons of the British rule. A 
new sense of political life and human progress created in the 
minds of the people is the product of the same. All this is cheer¬ 
fully and gratefully admitted by persons who try to the utmost of 
their limited ability to introduce western sciences and arts and the 
useful and practical methods of carrying on the business of life, 
current in the west, to their countrymen. If the people of this 
country ever rise, so as to be counted amongst the advanced and 
civilized nations of the world—if they ever completely shake 
off that lethargy in which they, in common with almost all 
oriental peoples have been for long immersed, History would 
declare it to be the handiwork of Englishmen. If ever such a 
time comes, and come it must if we have the slightest confidence 
in a better future for the human race, when the people of India 
become sufficiently advanced and united to be able to manage 
their own affairs properly without foreign control or extraneous 
aid, then England will have done a grand work. But we need 
not look to such a distant future; we have only to observe the 
great material and moral development of the country effected 
within the last sixty years, since the reforms begun by Lord 
William Bentinck, subsequent to the passing of the Act of 1833, 
by the Parliament for the better government of India. Herein 
we find the substantial justification of Lord Wolseley's asser¬ 
tion. 

Still it is necessary to look back upon India as it was at the 
time when the East India Company began to acquire political 
power and to extend their influence in the country. The coun¬ 
try had at that time no settled government. The Emperor of 
Delhi was a mere tool in the hands of domineering chiefs. The 
empire had shortly before expired. The line of able and intelligent 
emperors beginning with Babar had virtually ended with the 
death of Aurangzebe. The latter was in some respects the most 
clever and hard working ruler and successful administrator. The 
empire established by Akbar crumbled to pieces after the death 
ol Aurangzebc>a fate which falls to the lot of all autocratic in¬ 
stitutions. Only five years after the death of Aurangzebe, India 
remained a united kingdom, but with the death of Shah Akim I, 
a pfolojiged reign of anarchy set in. It was terminated by the 
British. No historian would deny that throughout the eighteeoBi 
century India was really a field of confusion, in which Uie French 
smd the English eagerly joined. 
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Howevefi it is easy enough to exaggerate the amount of evils 
and misrule that prevailed. But a statement like that of Lord 
Wolseley cannot bear critical examination. The incorrectness of 
such a statement is too glaring to need any exposition. Besides 
such assertions being directly opposed to science and philosophy, 
the truths of psychology and the established doctrines of sociology, 
it is wholly'uncorrobrated by history. Not to go to any period 
;n the distant past in the Aryan ages to confine ourselves to the 
rule of the later Mahomedan kings, I assert that a good deal of 
progress in the civilized arts was effected. In the reign of Sher 
Shah, the self-made and enlightened Afghan king—a king in the 
truly Carlylean sense, and also during the reign of his son, Selim, 
the country was well managed, the subjects enjoyed as much 
toleration as could be imagined. All the Moghal emperors, with 
an honourable exception, advocated religious toleration on the 
part of government; they proclaimed that Almighty has given 
them power to deal with his creatures equally, irrespective of 
creed or race, liven during the long reign of Aurangzebe no 
non-Muslim lost his life on account of his faith, his persecu¬ 
tion, if it could be styled as such, consisted in petty vexa¬ 
tions and perpetual suspicion. Even in his reign the immense 
patronage of the government in both the civil and the military 
departments, was almost equally distributed among the Hindus 
and the Mahomedans, and a long list of Hindu governors and 
commanders-in-chief can be made in the reign of the least 
tolerant of these emperors. The custom then was to employ the 
Hindus generally in the civil and the Mahomedans in the military 
departments. The assessment and collection of land revenue 
on a sound basis as enunciated by Todar Mai in the reign 
of Akbar, continued for several hundred years, and though 
totally upset during the anarchy of the eighteenth century, it was 
again established mutatis mutandis by the East India Company. 
In the reign of Sher Shah the highway from Peshawar to Dacca 
was constructed. At the distance of each far sang (three miles) 
the Grand Trunk Road .-was marked by strong towers with fruit 
'trees on both sides and serais (inn.s) in which travellers Were, so 
the historians say, entertained at the expense of government.. 
Even now after the lapse of centuries the traces of these farsang 
towerSf the roads, the inns and the wells, are observable along the 
road. 

Long before the advent of the Mussulmans there had^bdenan 
efficient system of villnge local self-governdient, and the govern¬ 
ment very seldom interfered in the affairs of these local munici-. 
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|>aliUes {fan chaits) which were established at every village atidf 
which maoaged all local afiairs. Similarly there always were, and 
still are, though rather in a degenerated form, trade geilds, very 
much like the trades union of Europe. There might be many flaws 
in these bodies, but cui the whole they were quite sufficient for the 
end in view. 

In the fourteenth and the frfteentb century there was a great 
revival of Hindu poetry and many religious reformers, such as Kabir 
and Nanak rose up and preached the unity of the godhead and 
the brotherhood of men. Besides poets like Urfi and Faizi flourish¬ 
ed; the Persian literature was cultivated with great enthusiasm by 
learned and scholarly persons. The arts of civilization and the 
%igns of culture evidenced by the literature of the period prior to 
the British rule, and by the native historians and casual European 
travellers, cannot be gainsaid. Compare the civilization of India, 
with that prevailing in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in 
European countries, and it could not be justly said that the Indians 
were much inferior to their European contemporaries. Self-suffi¬ 
cient people would call India and other countries barbaric East, 
just as the Chinese style all other people as ‘ foreign devils.’ But 
this betokens not the inferiority of the foreigners but the pro¬ 
found ignorance and vanity of such nations. Here is an Arabic 
proverb that says men are enemies of what they know not (Annasu 
aidhan Hmu Jahila); this is as applicable to nations as to* 
Individuals. I put too much price upon my wares, hence I 
naturally depreciate other people’s articles. But this arrogance 
and vanity may be paid off, with interest by other people 
whom you may look down upon. Such mutual antagonism 
and scorn are grits in the wheels of human progress. They 
materially injure the cause of civilisation. What the Com- 
mander-rn-Chief says apparently refers to the great political 
and intellectual progress and the general security now pre¬ 
vailing in this country, and I have shown that before the anarchy 
of the eighteenth century the country enjoyed a fair amount 
of these blessings. And yet 1 would not, in justice, go so 
far as to say that they enjoyed the blessings to an extent 
enjoyed by them now-a-days. There is a great progress, but to 
say that formerly the people were savages and the Governments- 
utterly worthless is to assert what can be easily disproved. 

I wish also to point out that the statement made by 
Lord *Wolse!ey cannot be justified from a historical point of 
view. Whatever mi§;ht have been the case from the tenth to 
fbirteenth century of the Christian era, the Mabomedans were 
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not murdering the Hindu* at all in the anardiy that prevailed 
before the advent of the Brftish rule in India. In that long period 
misrule extending from 1707 to 180j, or rather to 1833, if any 
party can be accused of being aggressive or having been 
slaughtering the other it were not the Mahomedans. If there was 
any plundering and slaughtering and the looting of the bazars and 
the burning of the crops, it was not done by the Mahomedans. 
The Mahrattas were nat Mahomedans, they were then practically 
supreme all over India and roaming everywhere at their will. 
The Sikhs, supreme in the Punjab, were not Mahomedans. The 
‘ Pindarees,’ hordes of confederated free-booters which composed 
adventurers and starving soldiers of all classes, were not exclu¬ 
sively Mahomedans. The detestable ruffians, the thugs were 
certainly not Mahomedans. No doubt there were certain 
Mahomedan viceroys and other soldiers of fortunes trying to 
establish their authority in the Bengal, the Oudh, the Deccan 
and the Mysore, but what they did was to organise those 
provinces, by rooting out general anarchy that was ascendant 
and to evolve peace out of confusion. There was no question of 
religion then. It was simply an attack on the disorderly and 
turbulent elements of society, and the rising of the pent-up anti¬ 
human forces of, barbarism, from which the Mahomedans in 
common with other settled communities such as the Ranyos and 
the peasants, suffered greatly. So much then as to the state¬ 
ment of the Mahomedans having been cutting the throats of the 
Hindus. Every student of Indian history can bear testimony to 
the facts of the foregoing lines. True, this is directly contradictory 
the plausible notions entertained by the Europeans, not familiar 
with the true history of Hindustan. 

1 may as well here remark that in establishing peace and 
organising a civilized government the English people were hardly 
opposed by the mass of the people. The bulk of the population, 
in nearly every case, invited and welcomed them for the pro¬ 
mise of peace and security they brought with them. As Pro¬ 
fessor Seeley showed in his lectures on the ‘ Expansion of 
England,’ it was the Indians, who conquered India. The Indians 
certainly helped and supported the beneficient reforms effected 
by Englishmen in India. One word with respect to the asser¬ 
tion that India was a mere conglomeration of states. It is true 
enough if we except the reign of Akbar, Jehangir, Shah Jehan and 
Aurangzebe,—probably of some half a do2en Mussulman monarcbs 
Ib^fore Babar,-—whose suzerainty was recognised by all the states. 
«But the facyt does not affect the question at all. 
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In admitting the first part of Mr. Naorojt’s statelhent that 
India has made England the most powerful, the richest and the 
greatest nation in the world, I do not think there is any need of 
qualifying the admission. It is a fact patent to every observer that 
the vast empire of Britain extending over one sixth of the whole 
globe is really composed of the British isles and India. The vast 
icy plains of Canada, the spassely populated island-continent of 
Australia, are held together by sentimental affection. But for all 
the tall talk of an imperial federation, the bond may at any 
time be broken, if England ask too much from the colonies. 
Such is not the case with India. This Dependency, includ¬ 
ing those ‘ Protected and mediatised States ’ over which the Eng¬ 
lish Government indirectly exercises control, contains, roughly 
speaking a population of 300 millions. In this, I have purposely 
included the outlying country of Burmah and the recently 
acquired frontier extensions. Now, such a vast population, 
amounting to nearly one-fifth of the entire human race, peaceful 
in nature and loyal by conviction and interest makes Great 
Britain the greatest power in the world, in point of number at 
least—with the exception of China, whose total population is 
supposed to be greater than that of the British empire. Russia, 
again, claims, to be the most powerful nation of the world. 
As regards population, of course, it cannot bear comparison wdth 
the British empire. But the area of the land under the direct 
sway of the Tsar is nearly as large as that under Her Majesty 
the Queen of England and Empress of India. In fertility of 
soil and resourcefulness, it cannot compete even with India^^ 
not to mention other portions of Her Majesty’s empire. The 
population that owes the Tsar as their master is something 
like one-third of the total population of India. So far then 
Great Britain and Ireland surpass any other empire on earth. 
The people are on the whole eminently peaceful and loyal, be¬ 
cause they believe that on the whole the British administration 
is the best possible one that they cam have, and that under any 
other administration they should suffer evils in comparison with 
which all the petty complaints, or even serious grievances, that 
they may now have, are not worth mentioning. Thus the fight¬ 
ing races of India are truly a great reserve force of Britain and 
are an inexhaustible mine from which 'trained soffliers at com¬ 
paratively very small cost can be drawn. If ever a time comes 
when Great* Britain shall have to fight for her existence, she will 
have recourse to the military strength of her g^at Indian De« 
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pendency. Why not contemplate of that future beforehand and 
conciliate the simple minded tribes of India when such a con- 
cilation costs nothing to the Imperial Treasury? The warlike 
ttibes of India have this advantage over other ' barbarous' (non- 
' European) people that while splendid fighters, they are not 
savage hordes of robbers. They have a civilization of their 
own and can be held in equal, if not better, order by their officers. 

Now the policy of the English people as regards recruiting 
their forces is quite opposed to the policy of the continental 
powers. The wisdom of this policy, that has been for centuries 
adopted by the British Parliament, is undoubted. But supposing a 
war on land breaks up on the Indian frontier, in Egypt, or at any 
other place. Admitting that the British navy stops all sea routes, 
even against the navies of several first class European Powers 
combined, and totally incapacitates the enemies’ships, still Bri¬ 
tain shall have to bring a very large army to cope with any 
European power on land. Without conscription she could not do 
this. It would be useless and childish squeamishness and senti¬ 
mentalism not fully to utilise the opportunity of raising and 
employing the perfectly civilized Indian forces for that purpose. 
It would be quitq evident from the following table, taken from 
a latest almanac, that it is the possession of India, the wealth 
and importance resulting from that and her own extensive cofh- 
merce that gives to England such a commanding position among 
the nations of the world. 


Nationality. 

France 

Russia 

Germany 

Austria 

Italy 

Turkey 

Spain 

Great Britain 


Peace Army. 

573.277 

814,000 

492,246 

336,717 

646,000 
I go,000 
144,912 
. * 43.553 


War Army and 
Reserve. 
2,500,000 
2 , 200,000 
2,300.000 
1,818,413 
2,590,000 
800,000 
831,642 
696^048 


We can here very easily see the numerical weakness of the 
surmies of Britain as compared with all the first class and some of 
ihe second class powers of Europe. It is, therefore, much better to 
ipaintain the military tribes of ln<Ua. The Rajputs the Ranghars of 
the Upper India the Rohillas of^Rohilkand, the Syed and Gujars 
jlgl^ithe Barah'Hissar districts, the Afghans, the Gurlchas and the 
ii^ikhs and other tribes are excellent materials. These classes 
il^d not waver even in the dark days of the Mutiny in 1857 A.D. 
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They are poor and want employment. Only a little judicial 
handling of them on the part of Government, a little more 
urbanity, and a little coolness, shall render the people of India 
ever r^ady and eager to serve the British cause and feel a pride 
in belonging to the British empire. 

It might not be out of place just to glance here, at the real 
grievances, which now more than half the people who have anything 
to complain of in India feel. This grievance, 1 am perfectly sure is 
not political—it is social. The newly educated youngmen turned 
out from the Universities strive after getting some lucrative posts. 
But this hardly ailects the bulk of the population. The real 
soreness which people feel is the want of sympathy they experi¬ 
ence in their rulers and their race, they meet with here. The 
rebelling manners they adopt towards the natives and the scorn 
and contempt which they manifest, or at least seem to manifest, 
towards the people are keenly felt by the respectable classes 
both of the Hindus and the Mussalmans. Politeness is, to them, 
the first law and the better part of morality. Whenever British 
officer in any part of the country mixes freely with all sorts of 
peeple, hears their complaints, talks with them with a smiling face, 
in short whenever from the receises of his own bungalow from 
the society of the Europeans of his stations, he emerges and 
meets the people adopting a friendly tone in his intercourse 
with them he becomes immensely popular and adds to the 
popularity of the British rule. The least administrative ability 
if united with this quality can make a person popular; and the 
more contemptuous and unsympathetic Englishmen become to¬ 
wards the Natives the mqre unpopular their rule must be parti¬ 
cularly with the rising generation who, brought up with western 
ideas of self-respect cannot tolerate such behaviour. It is a great 
mistake—a mistake in which great and prosperous nations are apt 
to fall—not to take into account the feeling and susceptibilities of 
the people ruled by them. They are wont to look down upon 
them from their own lofty standpoint. 

This failing to which 1 have "frankly alluded here is to 
a great extent due to the natural aloofness and temperament 
of the Anglo-Saxon race. But it is not wholly due to tbat* 
The Englishmen who came in and reside in the capital of 
Nizam-ul-Mulk Asaf Jab, the sovereign of the Dettan, and are 
employed by that enlightened prince, mix with the natives and 
behave towards them in a manner which causes no dissatisf^tion. 
whatever. This is a question worthy of being duly consi(li^e 4 by 
all the well-wishers of the British Empire. f! 
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I had before this referred to the loyalty of the Indian races 
towards the British Now I wish also to refer to the feelings 
of irritation felt by not a few officials at the irre^onsible out¬ 
burst of some native journalists. The officials cannot be expected 
not to feel when they are abused or criticised. But I maintain 
that the feelings expressed by these newspapers do not often 
reflect the sentiments of the sober and educated classes and of 
the bulk; of the population, t.e., the agrloulturists; that some, not 
all, of the grievances aired by these gentlemen are greatly ex¬ 
aggerated, and that some are quite imaginary, founded on their 
own ignorance and prejudice. Yet the policy of checking the 
advancement of learning and the growth of education among the 
mass of the people—a policy openly advocated, in this country^ 
is not a proper remedy, and in the present stage, it would prove 
utterly futile and disastrous. A kind of spurious and super¬ 
ficial education, or an education that does not find proper outlets* 
must in the beginning cause vexation ; but eventually when 
people must feel, as they are now beginning to feel that no 
Government could give employment to all literate people (those 
who are able to write and talk English), and that to keep body 
and soul together they must condescend to join ordinary trades 
and professions; in short when education becomes more exten¬ 
sive and is not limited as it is now, and when it makes a way 
for itself, things would take their natural course. 

Of course, an educated people must want to discuss public 
affairs ; it must desire to have a proper share in the administra¬ 
tion of the country, it must sharply criticise and be sharply 
criticised. But all this might be and is really compatible with 
a desire for the maintenance of the English rule. It is only 
little knowledge, ignorance of the aims and methods of the 
Government, ignorance of the possibilities of life, and of the 
previous condition of the country, and the beneficence of the 
modern rule, ' with all its faults' and the non-appreciation of 
their own situation and the situation of other countries. of the 
world in a similar position, that make the young men rather im¬ 
patient and cry at the state of things. Let them gain more 
experience and ifiore knowledge and they would be more sober. 
Similarly it is the want of knowledge on the part of the many 
officials, want of properly understanding and appreciating the 
situation of the people of this country that makes them auigry 
and itopatient and induces them to dleyiso all kinds of violent; 
and >wef|c means to stifle the voice of the old Indian journalul^, 
to reverse the e8tnj>liehed educational policy of thfe Governstent, 
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foHdwed since the days of Macaulay, and to abuse the natives for 
tdticising and abusing them. Sedition there is nowhere, for all the 
declamations that may be uttered or written are frothy. Indeed 
the leaders of the political movement are, to give them their due, 
gentlemen of good education and parts, who are perfectly loyal 
and understand quite well that once the English protection ia 
withdrawn, they would be nowhere. Their very existence is a 
witness to the good of the British rule, even from their own 
point of view. 1 would even admit that some of the vernacular 
papers, in Bengal particularly, that are conducted by people who 
have hardly any standing do write such trash as would annoy 
any sensible man; but such things are the inevitable accompani¬ 
ment of the much good that public press does in modern days, 
and if such writings should ever amount to treason the Penal 
Code and the Government Prosecutor should properly take notice 
of them. This is the most honest, the most safe, and efficient 
method, no extraneous efforts are needed to put down the so- 
called evils of education. The British administration in India 
stands by the force of its own inherent justice. If this Govern¬ 
ment w’as really disliked by the vast population it could hardly 
maintain Itself with such success ; it could have hardly acquired 
this great empire. 

In conclusion I wish to say a few words with respect to the 
wealth, derived by England on account of her being in posses¬ 
sion of India. Not to count nearly a hundred thousand British 
'soldiers and civilians, some of whom draw very large salaries 
and the vast amount of money paid to England for pensions and 
for the expenses of the India Office, there is a gigantic commerce 
carried on by England. The imports to India are so enormous 
and the material benefit which England derives from India every 
year is so great that'a bold man only would care to deny the fact 
it is easy enough to snare at that indefatigable gentleman Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji, but, however erroneous some of his views might 
be, no one could deny the substantial accuracy of the figures, 
with which he proves the great pecuniary and material benefit, 
derived by England from her connection with India. Now 
'supposing India had no connection with England, it would not be 
easy to conceive what position she could have maintained at 
the present moment. It would be an interesting problem to 
eolvt what would have been the position of England if she had 
viot enjoyed the wealth produced here. At any rate England can 
*e«fy well afford to be just and magnanimous towards India, for the 
indirect benefit derived by Englishmen individually and collective- 
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1 y from India is so great that no direct contribution from the 
Indian tax-payers is needed to recompense the work done by 
England in India. 

Having discussed the question as to the actual condition of 
India before'the advent of the British, and the benefits con¬ 
ferred by the latter upon this country, referred to by Lord 
Wolseley and having also briefly referred to the remark made by 
Mr. Naoroji, the very difficult and important question, as to this 
country's being materially benefited or impoverished by its 
connection with India still remains. It is a purely economic 
question, and I propose to leave this for the present. I would 
only venture to remark that a part from considerations of political 
economy and the handling of numerous statistics, if a cursory 
observer compares India of to-day with that of a score or fifty 
years backward, his decision would be primd facie against Mr. 
Naoroji’s favorite theory, and that signs of prosperity seem to 
increase every day. 

G. S. FARKALIT. 
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OZD LSAKES TURNED BACK, OR RANDOM 
RECOLLECTIONS, PUBLIC AND 
PERSONAE 

VI. 

"Street Memory, wafted by tby geotle gale, 

Oft Qp the stream of Time I taro my sait." 

H there were any juvenility and schoolboyish-prattlement 
in the Society for the Acquisition of General Knowledge, they 
were in a few years left off for a manlier demonstration with an 
aim to greater Usefulness. Duly feathered and winged. Young 
Bengal then was a fiery eaglet ardently bent upon soaring to lofty 
heights. Mr. Hare was " the morning star" that chased away 
darkness. Mr. George Thompson "heralded another sunrise.*' 
His eloquence was a trumpet-blast that called^ 

"Awoke, Briee, or be forever falleo/* 

The soul-stirred young men about him were at once " up and 
doing." In tlieir new enthusiasm to respond to a like body in 
England, they converted the Society for the Acquisition of Gene> 
ral Knowledge into the Bengal British India Society for initiation 
Into political life. It was an epoch-making event, dated the 20th 
of April 1843. The new society began to meet in the upper 
rooms of Dwarka Nath Gupto & Co.’s Dispensary at Fouzdari 
Balakhana. Properly the Derozian period is of the rise 

of Young Bengal, But there were two disti'iiguisbed seniors, 
Tarachaud Cbakravarti and Chandra Sikhara Deb, whom the 
class honored with its leadership. Tarachand was a spare-built, 
average-sized man, with sharp-cut chiselled features and an 
Aryan-fair complexion. He was elected President—>Mr. Thomp¬ 
son complimenting him as a man, whose earnest "though quiet 
zeah wjbtose retiring modesty, whose benevolent feefiligs, and 
whose incorruptible integrity entitled him, and had he believed 
he might say won for him the esteem and admiration of all who 
knew him." . In reply, Tarachand very candidly expressed Ihsit 
** he was most anxious for the success of the work in which those 
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around him were embarked, and would do aU in bis power to 
assist it, but it couldf not be in the way'of making speeches." 
Indeed, he reminded us of Addison who could well wag bis pen 
but not his tongue—not even make a simple announcement in the 
House of Lords, but broke down tongue-tied. Not only had 
Tarachand no public-speaking power, but his voice too was 
inaudibly unoratoricai. His friend Chandra Sikhara Deb fol¬ 
lowed him suit in modest diffidence and taciturnity. The most 
speechifying members were Ramgopal, Krishnamohan, Peary 
Cband, and Dukhinaranjan**~Ramgopa! having the most fluent 
tongue, and Dukhinaranjan being the most outspoken. It was 
one " profound ignoranOe, tame acquiescence, and perfect help¬ 
lessness " all over the country, and the object of the Society was 
to humbly raise a voice, where there was none, praying for a 
better order of things. But to the powers that be " whatever 
is, is rightand nought is so agreeable as to enjoy every office 
of trust, honor, and emolument without a word of criticism or 
complaint grating on their ears. In this mood of the authorities, 
the unlooked foroutr^ proceedings of Young Bengal, his blustering 
in politics instead of " lisping in numbers," his dinning speeches, 
and pertinacious, fault-findings, grew most unpleasant to tliem* 
If my experience of a schooi-boy be not a wrong one, I think 
the Sahibs of that day were in the turn of mind to encourage 
and indulge our educated young men—they bad goodwill in 
place of spite and a sympathetic attitude towards them. Lord 
Auckland was so minded as to have had a school at his own 
expense at Barrackpur. His sister Miss Eden had a comely 
prattling in English lad—Bhubun Mohan Tagore, son of Hara- 
lall Tagore, brought to her at the Government House by Captain 
Richardson for her amusement with drawing a sketch df his 
Hkeness. Sir Edward Ryan may be said to have almost dandled 
-on English-knowing Bengali boy. Mr. W. W. Bird, Mr. (after¬ 
wards Sir Charles) ^evelyan, Mr. Cameron, Mr. Bethune, were 
aU most hearty Anglicists. From the top to the bottom of Anglo- 
Indian society they most of them looked upon educating us as 
an amusement—<an interesting experiment But. that w'e would 
ever.come to exceed their expectations—grow up with an intel¬ 
lect like "Prometheus Unbound" and turn a nest of hornets 
about their'e|pi, hardly any of them suspected. Intensely atisto- 
eristic at all times to have a- marked line distinguishing the coa- 
%3ieting race from the conquered,the Sabiblogues tnifned against aad 
beeathe of one mind to nip in the bud our developing into apolitical 
face and'factor. The whispers in the high (Quarters grew into an 
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open clamour in the official world. The OrientalUts, that ever 
\Vere alarmists, raised their war>cry with an extra vehemence. It 
was aimed first of all to run down Mr. Thompson. His philanthro¬ 
pic object was questioned. Selfish motives were imputed to him. 
He was nicknamed Thompson iht grievance monger. Poor young 
Bengal was doomed to martyrship. He forfeited all kindly feelings 
and intentions. His daring assertiveness was highly resented. Hfs 
culture of patriotism was scoffed at as mere sparkle and froth 
savouring of sedition. To weed out his class root-and-branch a 
radical change in the educational policy was contemplated. And 
ever Since that date the Anglo-Indian Press has declared itself 
to be the sworn foe of Young Bengal, has never missed an 
opportunity to empty its vials of wrath upon his devoted head. 
If 1 remember rightly, the principal organs of that Press then 
were the Eastern Star, the Hurkaru, the Englishman, and the 
Friend of India. There was also the Literary Gazette that 
came out weekly from the Hurkaru Press. One other paper 
also comes to my mind—the Flibberti-Gibbet, that appeared like a 
Very sprite, and revealing a world of unpleasant secrets was heard 
/ ,of no more after some half-a-dozen numbers. The Eastern Star 
belonged to Mr. James Hume, a barrister and long our Presi¬ 
dency Magistrate. He and D. L. R. were close friends, whose 
College pupils he encouraged with an annual prize of Rs. 50 
for the best essay in English. Mr. Hume turned round and 
descended, in the rage of personality running high at the time, 
so low as to call Mr. Thompson " Cooley Grievance Thompson.'* 
1 have no distinct recollection of what the Hurkaru said at the 
time. The general impression of its politics on my mind, how¬ 
ever, is that it was more a Tory than a Liberal paper which most 
have joined in the chorus. Neither do I remember anything in 
particular of Englishman, excepting that it was then a pro¬ 
nounced unofficial organ thoroughly radical in its principles and 
greatly justifying its name by true John Bull-spirit and out¬ 
spokenness. The paper that took the lead and outdid all others 
in bitterness^ was the Friend of India, Forgetting pious antece¬ 
dents, forgetting Christian charity, and forgetting the legitimate 
duty of the Press to advocate the greatest good of the greatest 
number, the Friend made himself notorious by exhausting voca¬ 
bularies of vile epithets upon poor Young Bengal and Ikpressing 
his utmost, detestation of the class. Week after week he fir^ 
off . sarcastic cr&ckers, and filled his columns with gall blacken^g 
his name. He called him an upstart and braggart, dried down 
his Society as “ Chackrabarti Faction,*’ and sneeriogly compared 
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‘*ils Balalthana harangues to Balia Hissar cannonadings. For 
months he kept on launching his Parthian shafts disguised in 
Government livery. Recalling all these things of long ago and 
finding them now to have gone from bad to worse, I regret very 
much U at the Anglo-Indian Press has never been a faithful repre¬ 
sentative of public opinion but a dust-thrower into the eyes of 
England—that is—is not a philanthropic institution, but a com¬ 
mercial organization whose speculation is a state^subsidy and 
staple slander of everything Indian. 

In one or two conscientious Europeans, Mr. Speede—at first 
Head-roaster at the Hindu College and then an arrowroot manufac¬ 
turer, and Mr. Theobald, a barrister and Prothonotary of the 
old Supreme Court, did Young Bengal find sympathetic allies. 
Nothing daunted the Bengal British Indian Society held on its 
meetings. But no sooner did Mr. Thompson leave Calcutta for 
Delhi on the invitation of the Great Mogul, than the little politi- 
cal seed he had sown and that had sprouted up its head, 
went into languishment under suspended animation. This 
is to be accounted for from the circumstance of our Bengali 
public spirit arising simply from imitation and not from deep- 
seated nature. It has always been as quick to rise as to burst 
like a bubble. Never have we been ^vanting in eagerness to 
start a promising institution, but never have we been able to 
keep it up by that sustaining effort from which the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal founded by Sir William Jones in 1784, the 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society founded by Dr. Carey 
in 1823, or the Metcalfe Library founded in 1835, are still a 
going. All our undertakings turn out no better than nine days 
wonders, from our not being doggedly resolute and duly discip¬ 
lined in self-sacrifice. Young Bengal has improved largely in 
intellectual stamina, but not equally in moral stamina. No 
greater truth can be preached to them than that in the scale 
of human destinies strength of character is greater than intel¬ 
lect, resolution greater than ifttelligence; tenacity greater than 
genius.” Our intentions to succeed in our aims and ambitions, 
in our speculations on the problems of the future must be found- 
edtupon the rock of indexible determination. India is very much 
in lack, of men of iron will and energy. 

A retrospect of the Mahomedan society 50 or 60 years ago 
„ may, interest the reader for comparing notes. My experience 
j Jawing limited my recollections on this head are ndt many and 
y^noas^ Tbe chief impression on my mind of that far day in the 
is that Government acted towards the Hindus and Maho<i 
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tnedans upon a policy of strictly-balanced equality, without l 
feather.In the scale favouring cither of them. History makes 
this fact at once patent. There were Mahomed Reaa Khan in 
Bengal and Raja Shitab Roy in Behar. There were Munny 
Begum and Raja Gooroodas in the Nawab Nazim’s houaehold. 
There were Jaggannath Pandit and Munshi Sudderoodeen to ex¬ 
pound the laws of the two peoples. Hastings founded the Sans¬ 
crit College for the Hindus and the Madrassa for the Maho- 
medans. But though no difference was made by Government, 
one could not fail to observe a marked distinction between the 
two races—'the Hindus showing themselves eagerly forward and 
the Mahomedans reservedly keeping themselves backward in 
every thing. The Hindus at once took to learn the English— 
the Mahomedans held fast to their Persian and Arabic. The 
Hindus fondly bcame Munsifs, Deputy Collectors, and Deputy 
Magistrates and served as Banians in mercantile firms—the 
Mussulmans kept aloof from every such appointment. The Hindus 
took part in the movement for the freedom of the Press, held 
meetings and raised subscriptions for public objects, and voted 
farewell addresses to departing Governor-Generals—the Maho¬ 
medans did nothing of the kind and lived in isolation like 
a severed limb from the body-politic. There was the Hindu 
Young Bengal, but there was no Mahomedan Young Bengal. 
The Secretariats, the Treasury, the Supreme Court, the Bank 
of Bengal, and merchant’s houses swarming with Hindu Keranis, 
they were allowed to enjoy their holidays. There being no 
Mahomedan Kerant there was no public Mahomedan holi¬ 
day. So far as 1 remember, the most noted Mahomedans of 
that day to Calcutta were Haji Kurbla and Mirza Mehendi. Haji 
Kurbla, said to have come from Lucknow with 6o lacs of rupees, 
was known for his grand Mohurum-processions. Next to htm was 
Mirza Mehendi, who it was rumoured, had a murder in his house— 
a female slave battered on the head to death. Munshi Ameer 
qf Balliaghatta was also a namzada man. The notability who 
occupied the highest position in the Mahomedan community was 
Prince Golam Mahomed. He was,, I believe, one of the fqoe of 
Tipu who lived at Rassapagla. Having seen him but onc#br 
twice, I have a faint recollection of him as a rather under-sized 
man with a fair Mogul comi^exion. He founded beautiful 
mosque at the corner of Dbuirumtolla. I do not remember any 
qthjer djeGngisished Mahotn^^b gen^emen uptil.a few yearn 
wa^ ^ere was Nawab Aqiir Ajl, a vakil of tlm High iCourt ^ho 
rendered valuable services Ip Govern laeftt In the Mutiiiy at Patoji^, 
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Thus, for many years, the MahocnedaRS chose to remain 
behind the scene, while the Hindus had the field to theiaselves 
and moftopolized all the public favors. There then appeared one 
than whom I have not come across a better and more acbonio 
plished Mahomedau gentleman—I mean Nawab Abdool Luteef. 
He distinguished himself no Jess by a meritorious oJlicial career 
than by hts public spirit in the cause of his co-religionists. 
Abdool Luteef was to the Mahomedan community what Ramgopal 
Ghosh was to the Hindu community. Lamenting his fellowmen's 
apathy, he projected the Mahomedan Literary Society by which 
he overcame their prejudices, made them appreciate the light 
of European knowledge, brought them to the front and secured 
them the status of a recognised entity in the public eye. To 
him must be accredited the rise of Mahomedan Young Bengal, 
who, stimulated by a healthy desire for liberal education, are now 
as anxious as the Hindus to come forward and participate in its 
benefits. In the course of this change two sensational occurrences 
operated to bring on a strong reaction in favor of Islam. Consider¬ 
ing their backwardness to be the eJfect of neglect, the Government 
adopted an active conciliatory policy towards their Mahomedan 
subjects. Divide et imperei being their favourite ruling principfe, 
our gubernatOMal powers are never so amused as by the two anta¬ 
gonistic populations being at daggers drawn against one another. 
No more " the mild Hindu ”—it was the turn of the Mahomedan for 
indulgence. One after the other he was made Magistrate, Judge, 
and Legislative Council member. He was preferred to fill up all 
Vacancies, favoured with public holidays, honored with Kbanships 
and Nawabships. And all this tenderness of Lord Dufferin and 
spiteful favouritism of Sir Charles Elliot went to spoil the diild. 
Bjijt. it is no fault of the Mahomedans that from petting and patting 
they have taken to pouting—have got themselves into a naughty 
humour/ As you will sow so will you reap. Instead of security, 
the alternate playing of the two peoples one against the other 
has evoked disaffection and increased difficultites whereby the 
Anglo-Indian empire has come verily to resemble JMiltott’s Sin, 
thaj" seemed woman to the waist, and fair/’ but 

—^-About her middle round 

A cry of hell hounds never ceasing bark’d * 

With Wide Cerberian mouths full loud, and rang 
A hideous peal; yet, when they list, would creep, 

If aught diatttth’d their noise, into her womb, 

And hennel th^rw; yet there still bark’d and howl’d, 

Within unseen."; 

» 
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^ ' I^ot one Hindu rising after the ba'ttie o( Ifl^ssey recurs.to 
the memory—the Indigo and Pubna riots vvete between landlords 
and their tenantry, . No Hindu congratulation was sent to Ranjit 
Singh on his victory at Nowsherti. But from the time ol Tetoo 
Mir fiequent Mussulman vagaries have broken out- They hotly 
resented Gladstone’s calling the Sultan “ the Turkish Assassin." 
Very lately they went to the length of congratulating the Otto¬ 
man Sultan on his. success over Greece. I am quite at a loss to 
account for these fancies. “What's he to Hecuba or Hecuba to 
him ’’ ? asks Hamlet in the play. So it may be asked from what 
rhyme or reason is the sympathy of the Indian Mahomedans 
for a sovereign lo whom they owe nothing? T\\t\x en rapport 
may be set down for the same wild vapouring of raw Maho- 
medan Young Bengal which was once indulged in by Hindu 
Young Bengal in their griffitiage. If, however, it indicates the 
soul-stirring restless feeling and lurking dgpire of a fettered 
Sampson for recovery of his old Raj, then no time is to be lost 
by them for getting rid of the fumes of fancy. To have it in 
their head that they are ex-rulers from whom the English have 
taken the country, is a downright falsehood. Nobody can deny 
the fact that Clive fought the battle of Plassey for a liberal 
donative and not for conquest—for seating Mir Taffer and not 
the East India Company on the nmsnud of Bengal. The battle 
of Buxar was fought more in the. interest of Mir Jaifer than 
that of the Company. It Avas the beggar Shazada who gave 
away the Dew.any by virtue of which, and not by right of con¬ 
quest, the English became the paramount power in Bengal, Behar, 
and Orissa. As to Oudh, its Nawab is to blame for bending his 
head to the yoke of a foreign subsidiary alliance, and it was 
Shah Suja who planned the oveithrone of the Rohillas. for 
his own benefit the English acting as his Condotliere. 'f'he 
North-Western Provinces were not won from the Great Mogul-- 
they had slipped away from his hands long before. In the latter 
half of the i8th century the Hindu power had become dominant, 
and it is from the Hindu—the Mahrattas, Jats, and Sikhs, that the 
English have won the greater part of India—-have fought with 
them the toughtest battles of Assaye and Laswari, of Fetozeshahe 
and Chillianwala. The Mahomedans of Upper India and the 
Dekhaii did not fight one battle with the English. Mysore from 
Tipu was the only country won from a Mahomedan. potentate. 

But supposing all India to have been won from the Mussul- 
Djians, to get it back from the English by force would be to 
attempt like Satan to scale the heavens^ This ie m more their 
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dream than it is of the Hindu Revivalists to once more have the 
return of the halcyon days of their Pauranis Brahmans. But, like 
the physically dead, the politically dead also never revive, or 
Assyria, Babyloji, Persia, Greece, and Rome would have repeated 
their tale. Past traditions are ashes left behind by a nation that 
benefit posterity with a little warmth but no positive fire from 
them. A hundred thousand trained and armed Sepoys failed to 
restore the Mogul Raj'. And it is no more unfeasible than un¬ 
desirable to have back either the days of Sudra ignorance, Sati 
burning and human sacrifices, or the days of voluptuous despotism, 
wanton high-handedness, and fanatical intolerance, giving up the 
Schools and Colleges; the Press and Newspapers; the Post- 
Offices, Telegraphs and Telephone ; the Railways and Steamers ; 
the Museums and Botanic Gardens; the clocks and watches; and 
the thousand and one blessings of the 19th Century unknown to 
our ancestors. There can be no good in nursing suicidal thoughts 
to become our old selves again. We have never had a political 
life—never been a nation. To be one such, we should aim to 
revive, not in our old effete Hindu and Mahomedan types, but 
under a new anthropological name and character. JTlie Britisli 
rule has been a» unparalleled and unprecedented triumphal march 
in the intellectual, social, and political life of India. Changes have 
been introduced among us that are carrying us on through a trans¬ 
forming proces.s indeed. We are being fashioned in a new mould 
altogether. No longer we think as we did. Our every-day life is 
undergoing a change. Our views of things are being changed^ 
There has been called forth a spirit of enterprise, endeavour, and 
achievement which have no parallel in our past. From the 
prince to the peasant we arc, one .aiul all, being transformed.' 
And a wholesale transformation of us in body and mind in 
improving intelligence and expanding ideas and accurate habits 
of thought, is synonymous with our regeneration. Far from permit¬ 
ting ourselves to regret it, we, Hindus and Mahomedans, in friendly 
relationship, should help to forward that transformation of us into 
an united people under one common feeling, sentiment', and nation¬ 
ality. Rising to the level of our rulers, our crying now in the 
wilderness would' then be heard with that mindful regard which 
would leave nothing to be asked for, no right or privilege to 
differentiate us as a subject race.' “ No human* pbwer can resisf 
the progressive tide which is steadily forcing the.East to accept 
the ideals of the West.’* And there is no doubt that those ideals 
will materially alter the aspects of our social and political life. ■' 

IDLER. 
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THE CHRONICLES OF REEDLAND OR ADVEN¬ 
TURES OF A GENTLEMAN 

CHAPTER VII. 

The death of Princess Manoo. 

The funeral ceremony of the Hindoos is in my opinion the 
sublimest of similar services prevalent amongst all the nations of 
the globe; it inspires awe and reverence in the mind and makes 
it indifferent to all worldly pleasures. Even an atheist, if he 
were to disclose his mind sincerely, would surely confess that at 
the crematorium his notions based on undevout atheistic tenets 
scatter to the winds, he melts into solid theocratic principles and 
realizes the existence of the Supreme Being. Disposing of the 
dead amongst other nations apparently looks like a mockery in 
comparison to the sacred institution of the Hindoos. 

The corpse laid in a coffin gaily decked with w'reaths and 
garlands and driven to the place of Interment in a splendid turn 
out, followed by highly perfumed mourners in similar brilliant 
equipages after finisiiing their toilette and wearing nicely brushed 
coat and hat, cannot be compared with the procession of mourners 
carrying on their own shoulders the corpses of their relatives or 
friends to the crematory barefooted and bareheaded. The lovtly 
coffin is interred under a charming cemetry and there is an end 
of the affair, if the dead can manage to scramble up to Heaven 
therefrom he should thank his stars, his progeny, however, will do 
nothing for the salvation of his immortal soul.. 

On the other band the corpse being washed according to the 
sacred rites and then dressed in new clothes is placed on the 
sacred pyre, the soul being dedicated to the Being from whom it 
emanated and the body of clay consecrated to the five elements 
the solemn rite commences. What wholesome instruction does 
this holy ordinance impart to the survivors. The l^dy is soon 
enveloped ip,, the flames, and all earthly amhitiop, aspira^Km,. 
enmity, frieiidshipi &c., perish therewith, leaving nothing of the, 
once precious body held so, dear but ashes and dust Then tlte 
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children of the deceased down to the myriadth generation 
monthly, quarterly, half yearly and yearly, make penances for the 
salvation of the departed spirit. 

The widow of him in the coffin fans over the grave to dry it 
earlier that she may wear the wedding ring again, and that of 
him in ashes takes to sackcloth and ashes, renounces all mundane 
luxuries and entirely devotes herself towards the salvation of her 
departed lord. 

If one were to die without any issue or is a widower, his 
countrymen who are no way connected with him will offer prayers 
and the like for his salvation. What an amount of orthodoxy and 
universality are in the sermons ! — 

“ The people of the whole globe, gods, ascetics, devotees, 
the human race in general, forefathers, mother, grandfather by the 
mother’s side, may they be propitiated, a connection who has been 
alienated since a crore generations, the dwellers of the seven 
continents of the globe. May the above be satiated with this 
libation of mine.” 

What high sounding words I What a display of disinterest¬ 
edness ! 1 

As regards the different actions of the widows, each is per¬ 
fectly justified in her own way. The custom of marriage amongst 
Hindoos is a psychic union and not a civil contract which can 
be null and void any time of the day. The Hindoos are, therefore, 
married early in life that both the souls may get united and then 
developed together, how could a full grown bird, with full sym¬ 
pathies of the world get docile and tame and how could a full 
grown soul entwine itself on another incongruous one. The 
Hindoo marriages, therefore, are not arranged by the flesh but by 
tUe soul, theologians compute the birth of both the souls intended 
to be tied by matrimony and sees whether they are consistent or 
inconsistent element. The position of all the solar bodies is 
examined -during the birth of a soul, so that if both souls 
fundamentally agree they are wedded otherwise a winning face 
has no influence whatever over Hindoo marriages. 

Princess Manoo the only daughter of the deceased Moha Rajah 
was a parragon of both beauty and virtue,- amiability was as it 
were plastered over her features, anybody Who had ever seen 
her could not but love her. She had nothing of the aristocratic 
arrogance in her. Her voice was very soft, sh^ never spoke to 
the liandtnaids even caustic w'ords. She was the most popular 
of all the ladies of the household. She looked like an angel on 
earth, as if the incarnation of the white muse. 
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Slie had a liberal education, by thia I do not mean to say 
that she was an esi-scholar of the Calcutta Uuivefaity, having 
taken her degrees but that she was well read in ethics and meta¬ 
physics. Almost every day after she had told her prayers, she sent 
for me to discuss on some abstruse passages from the sanhita or 
the upanishads. It was very interesting to behold a person of 
her tender age discussing on a comprehensive subject like a 
matron. Her consort Sir Gangole was just her counterpart, 
they were a well-matched pair. Sir Gangole was the most 
affable man in the whole Palace. 

Princess Manoo had been ailing from chronic asthma, which 
during winter was at times very troublesome. All the systems 
of treatment were tried but to no avail, they merely gave tempo¬ 
rary relief, nobody could effect a radical cure. The fit wliich 
returned at intervals lasted for two or three days, and her sufferings 
for the time was simply woeful. 

On the day when the festival of the quaternion libration of 
the spirit of the Divinity over the twelve signs of the Zodiac is 
solemnised, Princess Manoo got wet by a pattering rain, the chill 
entering into her frame brought on a fit which was of unusual 
duration. All the physicians attended on her, bub could in no 
way alleviate the pain, one of the eminent physicians from 
Calcutta was sent for, on his arrival he pronounced the disease 
to be fatal. The Maha Ranee knew nothing of the diagnosis 
and prognosis made by the physician from Calcutta, she ex¬ 
pected that under his able and efficient treatment the Princess 
would shortly recover. The science treating of pulsation is largely 
studied by the Indian physicians; they could tell you a week before 
that the patient would die on such a day, where as a Surgeon 
Colonel will prescribe medicines for a patient who breathes his 
last before his carriage rolls from the door. 

On the seventh day of the disease the physician from Cal¬ 
cutta told us to remain alert and keep ourselves awake at 
night as he was afraid of a crisis at about 2 o’clock hi the morn¬ 
ing. The disease being of long standing made the Princess 
nervous, she could not bear the sight of strangers in Her chamber, 
llierefore my eldest nephew and myself watched by her bed by 
turns. I went to bed early and got up at 10 p.m., anti too'k' up 
Ut^iwatch when my nephew went to sleep, it was arranged that 
he" would return af 3 in the morning. There was a small bed 
arranged for the watchers in the anteroom, there was a bright' 
light burning in my room, to avoid drowsiness I took up a book' 
and began to read it, some people invite sleep by reading but 
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disposition is of a different nature, no sooner I take up a book 
than sleep forsakes my eye. The book I took down from the shelf 
was the digest of Maim, 1 opened the book at random and came 
across the Chapter wherein Lord Maim dilates on the selection of 
food I found the Chapter very interesting. I fini.shed a page 
or two, as I was going to open the next page I heard a gargling 
sound issuing from the Princess’ chamber, 1 threw down the book 
instantly and ran in, the light in the Princess’ chamber was 
shaded by a green cover as she could not bear str/mg light. 
On my entering the room, I saw that she was gasping, I intended 
to raise an alarm, the whole house was awake, but before doing 
so 1 pulled down the cover from the light, and found that her 
respiration was very painful. I, therefore, propped her up wuth a 
big bolster, on being made to sit she perceptibly felt ease and 
after a few minutes she coughed, 1 held the spittoon before her and 
she expectorated copiously. The removal of the phlegm from 
her breast gave her marked relief. She spoke to me in her soft 
sweet tone to take care of myself and not to sit up at night 
but go to rest, for fear of upsetting her I spoke nothing, and 
placing the spittoon at the foot of llie bedstead retired to the 
anteroom. 

I was gojng through the digest when somebody called out 
by my name, I got angry thinking that such calling out might 
have an evil effect on the patient. 

I rose up from my bed noiselessly, the curtains had been 
drawn all round to prevent the night dews, as I was passing the 
Princess’ chamber to open the curtain and see if anybody wanted 
me outside, the Princess beckoned me to come up to her which 
I immediately did, when I approached her she asked me to get the 
Chancii from the shelf and read certain passagcfls to her. The 
Chandi is the thesaurus of the Aryan religion, it compiises all 
the tenets and dogmas besides sublime teaching. I continued 
reading the requisite passage to her in a low but distinct voice. 
1 did so up to 2 o’clock in the morning, I distinctly heard the 
striking from the turret clock, I gave her a dose of medicine 
and a spoonful of soup, a quarter of an hour after this 1 marked 
a ghastly pallor stealing over her, her lips quivered but uttered 
nothing. Without further delay I roused everybody, the physician 
who was expecting the turn came in immediately and gave her a 
glass of prepared sherbet, about half an hour after this she took a 
favourable turn and then we dismissed everybod;^ from the room. 
Both myself and my nephew took up the watch, I did not go tp 
sleep as I had not the inclination to do so. 
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She was restless for the remainder of the night but by the 
cock crow she felt drowsy and reposed a little. The crisis over 
we were hopeful of her recovery, slie was apparently making 
marked progress towards recover}', the physician, however, had 
airy hopes. 

On the morning of the fourteenth day of the disease the 
Princess was altered for the worse, the breathing w'as difficult 
and the pulse began to sink, her condition gradually grew from 
bad to worse. The Maha Ranee was very much uneasy since 
the morning having had a very bad dream the night previous, 
as if some shapeless monster was snatching away her darling 
Manoo from her bosom. 

At about one o’clock in the afternoon she sent for her children 
and her auntie (my mother), when they arrived she told her 
auntie that she was conscious that there was vety little time 
left her to start on the homeward Journey and that before she 
started she wished to leave her pickaninnies to her care, saying 
this she took the tiny hands of the saplings and placed them in 
my mother’s. Mother began to weep bitterly, everybody present 
began to shed tears. After composing herself a little mother said 
' “ my darling Manoo would to God you live to a good old age 
and rear up you own children.” Sissy was nursing her at the 
time, she requested me to take the children away, for fear lest 
they increase her nervousness. 

A short while after this she became a little restless, then a 
bolster was placed on her lap to rest upon, by about two o’clock 
she went out like the snuff of a candle peacefully and tranquilly, 
she looked as if she was taking a placid slumber, a smile was 
playing round the corners of her mouth. 

The news spread through the Palace like wild fire and the 
scene what followed is beyond my capacity to describe. In every 
nook and corner of the Palace there was weeping and gnashing 
of teeth, beating of breasts tearing of hair and rolling on the 
ground. Everybody's eyes were suffused with tears. The 
lamentation of the Maha Ranee was simply heart-rending, the 
bewailings of my .mother could melt a heart of stone, the bitter 
cries of the youngsters were more than flesh and bbod can bear. ^ 
The mourning of the R'ajah the step brother of the Princeas, was 
touching) he was'ln a flood of tears. The whole court and the 
eoemtry for miles around went into deep mourning, 'inhere w^s 
one person in the Palace who felt the bitter pang of all otherei 
it was the.bereaved consort wlio became insensible ffob the flrat 
shock, the physician had to attend on him, to bring him back td 
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consciousness. In his drawing room on a sofa he la^ like a 
corpse, it was a pitiable sight indeed. 

After the first burst of grief had subsided arrangemants were 
made for the cremation. She was carried out 'of the room in a 
handsome mahogany cot on which she lay when in sick>bed, they 
changed her cloth and made her wear a rich Kinkob saree, dyed 
her forehead plentifully with vermillion. She had undergone 
no serious change in her looks in death, therefore in her present 
dress she looked like a newly married nymph. 

Wnen they directed the hearse to the crematorium the 
mourning of the ladies and especially that of the Moha Ranee was 
most pathetic, addressing the public she said : 

“Come one and all and see my darling Manoo is going 
to her father-in-law’s house.” 

The hearse was covered with a rich Cashmere shawl, every¬ 
body in and about the Palace followed it, to-day the Rajah and 
cooly were dressed in the same way one and all was barefooted 
and bareheaded and had either a napkin or towel on his shoulder. 
By about 4 o’clock in the afternoon the bearer followed by the 
Rajah as the chief mourner, relations and the cortege reached the 
crematory ghat. 

A superfital trench measuring about 8 feet long and three 
feet broad was immediately dug in the floor of the crematory 
and the funeral pyre consisting of sandal wood arranged thereon, 
after the corpse of the Princess had been washed they took it 
inside the crematory which is a stone building walled upon all 
sides, with only a single entrance. Besides the members of the 
family nobody can get admittance to the crematory during cre¬ 
mation. 

The Princess's corpse was laid on the floor and the holy rites 
began, it took sometime to finish it, then a new red bordered 
saree was put on her and her body was sprinkled with rosewater 
and otter. After the sacred ceremonial observances had been 
finished, everybody, present loudly uttered the sweet name of the 
Lord Heri, to whom all souls owe their origin and to whom they 
must return at the end. Then putting butter and resins on the 
pyre the cremation began. 

Oh ? What a solemn sight it was, the flame extended with 
a myriad tongues and the remains of the handsome Princess 
smouldered to ashes in an hour’s time. Then came the most 
affecting part of the ceremony, the children yioto made to wear 
common muslin with a mantle of the same texture over their 
shoulders. For ten days they abstained from taking or using 
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■anything smelling of luxury. The Hindoos having acquired the 
highest attainments in Psychology call tfieir offsprings atma-ja 
or born of the soul, so that when the son’s soul is developed 
there remains no distinction between the two souls. This is an 
axiomatic truth, for instance if a lamp is lit from another lamp it 
is just a chip of the old block, nobody can distinguish it from 
the parent lamp. It is therefore quite natural that the one feels 
for the Joss of the genitor. 

The mourning amongst Hindoos is the natural outcome of an- 
aggrieved mind, the outburst of feeling is spontaneous, it is not 
for outward show that it can be expressed by binding the black 
ribbon on the arm and indulging in all sorts of excesses. When 
one’s parent dies he relinquishes all worldly comforts, because 
being deeply immersed in mourning he cannot spare himself to 
beautify his person or replenish his belly, he finds no time to 
attend to his toilette or to his outfit, but pines and mopes for the 
dead and strives to save the departed soul from perdition, he has 
not the appetite to take fish or meat with a relish, but broods 
over the matter, that when his parent who was so beloved and 
dear to him has departed, what cares he for these worthless 
dainties. 

The keenness of the pangs of grief in time diminishes and 
then the mourner enters the world again. 

The beautiful mausoleum on the eastern boundary of the 
crematorium, raised by her beloved consort, holds to this day the 
urn containing the sacred ashes of the Princess. As she died 
just the desirable death of a virtuous female, leaving behind her 
her husband and all the children she bore, this mausoleum is 
largely resorted to by good wives from far and wide. 


K. K. M. 
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INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISE. 

Development of industrial enterprise is a necessary ad¬ 
junct of the material prosperity of a country. Industrial 
enterprise and material prosperity are twins; they flourish 
paripassu. The existence of the one requires the existence of 
the other and vice versa. As in electricity, so in this case also. 
Industrial enterprise is a necessary consequence of material 
prosperity. This enterprising spiiit not only shakes off the 
lethargic propensities of human organism, but inspires it with 
ardour and vigour for work. The greater this spirit, the more 
cheerful is the prospect of a man. If this is true in indi¬ 
vidual cases, it is much more true in cases where nations are- 
concerned. Richness and prosperity are the constant companions 
of this enterprising spirit. The Father of the Inductive Philo¬ 
sophy says :—“ There are three things which one nation selleth 
unto another; the commodity as nature yields it; the manufac¬ 
ture ; and the vecture or carriage. So that if these three wheels 
go, wealth will flow as in a spring tide. And it cometh many 
times to pass, that materiam superabit opus ; that the work and 
carriage is more worth than the material, and enricheth a state 
more; as is notably seen in the Low-Countrymen, who have the 
best mines above ground in the world.If it was true in the 
time of Bacon, it is much more true at the present day. The 
advices given by Bacon are worthy of serious consideration of 
those who are now thinking to provide means for success- 
fully grappling with future famines. Development of industrial 
enterprise can alone sav« India from the dire jaws of future 
farnui^es. India produces raw materials which are turned to 
necessaries of life by the work of England. But the govern¬ 
ment of this country is not favourable to the growth of the 
“work." That day famine will‘take to its heals when India 
will be able to unite “work” with “commodity." Butthaj^is 
an idle dream. , 

Progress of civilisation is, to a great extent, accelerated by 
the industrial enterprise. England’s present commercial glory is 
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tlie outcome of this noble enterprise. Her commerce is as ex¬ 
tensive as the wide world. Every country enjoys the benefit 
of her extensive commerce. Japan and Germany are, by their 
industries, slowly occupying important places in the commercial 
world. From an insignificant position, Japan, by her indus¬ 
trial enterprise, has become England's rival. She is now the 
prince of match manufacturers. Curious it is to see that two 
small islands of the globe are the cleverest shopkeepers. The 
cold climate of the north and the insular position have cer¬ 
tainly something to do with the astounding growth of their com¬ 
mercial enterprise. England is not only the richest country but 
also the mistress of the world. On water, she is the monarch 
of all she surveys. Japan is also equipping her sons for military 
and naval warfares. 

While the soil of the tropical regions is noted for their 
productiveness, their children are notorious for their inactive 
habits. The luxuriant nature is so plentiful in her bounties that her 
children find subsistence without much toil. But entirely opposite 
is the case of those who live in the cold climates. The soil of the 
cold climate suffers from barrenness. The poverty of nature 
impells her children to earn their livelihood by the sweat of 
their brows. Their industry and enterprise make sufficient amends 
for the partiality of nature. A well-informed gentleman is scarce¬ 
ly to be told of the wonderful activity displayed by the people 
of the cold climates. The inhabitants of the tropical regions 
detest the very idea of work. 

Nature is regulated by a law ot compensation. She has kept 
the balance of the world even by placing in one scale span, ferti¬ 
lity and inactivity, and in the other, barrenness and vigour. In 
one case, nature, like a mother, supplies the wants of her spoiled 
children; in another, she commands, like a genuine mother, her 
children to' take care of themselves. The picture is a beautiful 
one. Darkness of inactivity is relieved by the light of work ; 
manly vigour compensates innate idleness. The chill blast of 
the north has an unbounded influence -in the translation of the 
fragile piece of ingenious mechanism of man into a machine of.; 
work. But the fruitfulness of the tropical regions incline the 
natives to indolence and ease. The tropical sun which enervates 
the body, produces not only the bare necessaries, but atsoduxuries, 
of jfife. 

At one time India was famous for her commerce and fine arts; 
they are now lost and forgotten. Foreign trade has swallow¬ 
ed up the indigenous manufactures. Even the bare necessaries of 
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Indian life are now imported from foreign countries. Clotli, 
soap, candle, &c., ifcc., are articles of foreign manufacture. In 
Bombay there are mills which turn out fine clothes which the 
masses do not use. Nearer home, vve have Diornond Harbour 
Eagle Soap and Candle Works which turn out articles of superior 
quality. It has been founded nearly five years ago, but for the 
amount of patronage it expected to receive when it began to 
operate, this workshop would have prospered to a very great 
extent by this time. The people of this country are violently 
prejudiced against articles manufactured in this country. The 
manufacture of soap and candle of this workshop is under the 
supervision of an experienced European gentleman. The articles 
turned out are in no way inferior to those of foreign countries. 
If the people detest to purchase articles manufactured in this 
country, the industrial enterprise must languish as a matter of 
course. 

The soap manufactured by this factory are of various kinds. 
They are Rose Flower, Benode, Orange soap. Exhibition soap. 
Coal Tar, Transparent Glycerine, &c., &c. Messers. Andrew 
Yule & Co., Calcutta, are the Agents of this Company. The 
Company also manufactures stearine candles which are of good 
quality. Messers. Mackinnon, Mackenzie & Co., have a contract 
with this company to supply candles. The materials used by 
this company for the manufacture of soap and candles are general^ 
ly imported. 
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THE PIANOFORTE. 

It is admitted that the Pianoforte is the only musical Instru> 
nient peculiarly European and not derived from ancient Asia; 
and as a review of the history of this king of instruments’* may 
be of interest to our readers, we have much pleasure In condenting 
the contents of a pamphlet issued by Edgar Brinsmead and 
Richard Davey entitled “ the Pianoforte and its History.” 

Tamboura was the first keyed instrument, after which came 
the Organum in the lolh Century, But the first instrument with 
“ finger keys ” applied to it was the Organ. The introduction 
of “finger keys” is attributed to one Guido Arenlino, but the 
probable date of their introduction is not known though mention 
is made of them in the year 757 A.D., “ when Constantine V, 
Emperor of Byzantium, sent an Organ having finger keys to 
Pepin, King of France, as a present,” 

Clavi-cytherium or Clavitherum is the next instrument with 
finger keys, which the Italians were responsible for in 1,300, an 
imitation of which soon found its way in Belgium^ and Germany. 
This was succeeded by an oblong shaped lyre with strings 
arranged in the form of a half triangle and organ keys were 
employed to raise the hard leather strikers. Sir John Hawkins 
asserts that the upright Harpsichord which came out long aftrr 
"“was in fact only an imitation of the above. Then followed the 
Clavichord which was superseded by the Virginal an instrument 
of four octaves from the second added line below the bass stave 
to the second added line above the treble, with brass wire instead 
of catgut strings sounded “ by a piece of raven or crow quill 
“ attached to a small block centred in a piece of wood called the 
“jack, which rose vertically from the end of the finger key 
“farthest from the player. When the key was pressed down the 
“jack moved upwards forcing the quill past the string, whicli it 
“ thus set in motion.” A Virginal once the property of Queen 
Elizabeth is still in existence in Worcestershire. 

Next dates the Spinetta or Spinet named afler its inventor 
Maestro Giovanni Spinetta, a Venetian; and the oldest Spinet 
extant can be seen at the Conservatoire in Paris. It was *manu> 
factured at Vepna in 1523. Handel’s performance on this in- 
tirutnent was marvellous as it diverted the attention of the 
audience completely from the singing to the playing. The Clavi- 
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chord was revived in a modified shape by Rigolo qf Florence in 
1625 under the name of the Upright Harp>ichord and almost 
200 years after under the name of the Upright Piano. 

But it was actually from the year 1838 that the invention 
and gradual but at first slow progress of the Pianoforte began 
till it has been brought to its present slate of perfection. It is 
however a very strange coincidence that the actual inventor of 
the Pianoforte is not yet discovered though the names of several 
claimants have been advanced. In England, Father Wood an 
English monk’s name is mentioned. In Italy, Cristofalis and in 
Germany, Cristoph Gotlieb Schroter. Here ends the general his¬ 
tory of the Pianoforte. We shall now trace its progress exclu- 
sively in England. Frederici of Gera made Square Pianos giving 
to them the shape of the Virginal. Zumpe outbeat him and so 
strong was the demand for Zumpe’s Pianos in England and 
France that he found it difficult to cope with their requirements. 

John Christian Bach a celebrated pianist introduced the 
Pianoforte at his concerts, which brought it into great-favor for 
public performances. Musicians acknowledged its superiority 
over the Harpsichord and composed liberally for it, Haydn mak¬ 
ing one of the number with some sixty sonatas. John Broadwood, 
a Scotch carpenter, joined Tschudi a Piano-maker in I751, even¬ 
tually becoming his partner and successor. 

In 1766 assisted by Backers and Stodart he produced the 
grand action a mechanism, which up to the present date, is used 
with some substantial modifications by John Broadwood & Sons. ■ 
In 1752 Sebastian Erard entered the field as a manufacturer, and 
become so renowmed in the profession that he took his brother 
Jean into partnership and founded the firm of Erard. He is also 
the inventor of the double action harp. 

Pleyel is another well-knowm maker, who it is said, in the 
year 1834 with his son Camille and his partner Kalkbrenner 
made 1,000 instruments and employed 250 workmen, which in 
those days was considered an extraordinary result for one year. 
Muzio Clementi a highly talented musician and F. W. Collard 
commenced business in 1,800 uhder the name and style of 
Clementi Collard and Collard. The Harpsichord by this time 
was completely ousted and its few manufacturers that remained 
devoted their attention instead to the improvement of Pianos 
" which attained great ejccellence in a surprisingly short time,” * 
till they have arrived at a stage of perfection w*liich scarcely 
admits of further development. 


RAM KANAI. 
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SONG. 

1 met Love walking on Uie^ieath 
Wearily. 

His foot was swart -with clotted gore 
From stinging weeds beneath: 

And walking he made moan. 

Ah me! 

And when he clomb the rugged hill 
Wearily, 

The wild wind smote him on the mouth, 
And his sore heart was chill. 

He was alone, alone, 

Ah me! 

He stood and look’d at the cold, cold sea 
Wearily; 

The sea will kiss the rock, he said, 

But ah 1 'twill not kiss me. 

Alas ! so fair, so far ! 

Ah me! 

Night fell, and still he plodded on 
Wearily. 

The shingle bruised his hand and knee : 
Hope from his heart had flown; 

And in the heaven no star. 

Ah me!. . * 


4 SYED HOSAIN, BILGRAMI. 
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NOTES ON FRENCH SCIENCE AND ART. 

Paris, July i6, 1897. 

Never were inventors so busy as at present with the problem 
aerial navigation. So many astonishing discoveries have been 
made in science that it is impossible to disbelieve in the future. 
Each scientific revelation has its psychologic birth>moment. 
Messrs. Richet and Satin are devoting their efforts to their 
“aeroplane"; it is made of deal, with wings each of 26 square 
yards of surface, and a tail tending to central vertical oscillations; 
the machine or carcass is to replace the net, and wherein is 
installed a tiny steam engine of li horse*power, utilizing 2^ 
quarts of water and 21 oz. of coal. The bird-machine is expect¬ 
ed to fly si miles, and weighs a total of yzibs. The engine 
turns two screws, working in front and behind to maintain a 
horizontH position. This was in l8go: the experiment failed. 
M. Richet has renewed it last month fat H'avrtf: the machine rose 
to the horizontal equilibrium, traversed 9 distance of 150 yards 
in a direct line, and then disappearer^like its predecessor in the 
sea. It may be asked W’hy endeavour to seek a mechanical ^ip 
when we have the balloon at our elbow ? A balloon is a busy, 
that presents much resistance to wogression, especially tf the 
;wind blows. It consumes as it we||||a e^kisiderable amount of 
' mdlive power. The military balloi^Hrlit tlie Mendon laboratory 
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navigated very well at the rate of 6 to 7 metres per second, but 
were insufikient at 8 to 9- metres, while as a rule the air currents 
to be encountered more at 11 or 12 metres. To generate more 
motive power, iiiKplies larger apparatus, and so greater weight, 
which in turn necessitates a balloon of greater volume, that 
naturally will have to encounter greater resistance. There are 
always currents at 165 yards high in the atmosphere, so that a 
balloon will only be able to progress the distance between its 
advance over the resistance of the air current. 

In the Quinze-Vingts, or the Blind Asylum of Paris, tli-e 
inmates are remarkable for their wonderful dexterity in threading' 
their needles. The needle is seized by the thumb and index 
finger of the left hand, till the eye is felt, or perhaps " seen,^’ 
by the sensibility of the finger tips: then with the right hand 
the thread is run into the eye, as dexterously as it could be done 
by a sempstress. 

Since the time of Aristotle it was a problem how do eeFs 
propagate? A tiny fish peculiar to the Mediterranean and that 
also was discovered on the Atlantic coast, often attracted the 
attention of naturalists; they were diaphanous, flat, small, and 
with petty gins; they consisted of gelatinous tissue, had no eyes, 
and being colorless, bad no blood. They were called lepfocephales. 
GiU. an american naturalist asserted they were the larva of 
conger eels, and Professor Grassi and his pupil Calandmecio of 
Sicily have now established the fact. In the Straits of Messina, 
that larva abounds; they collected some of it, and studied its 
•transformation into sea eels. The larva they secured had been 
-washed up from a depth of 600 yards from their retreats by the 
currents: the larva w'ere two to three inches long, the resulting 
eel being shorter. Contrary to the habits of the salmon, the 
Italian professor discovered that the eels q,uit the rivers, descend 
into the depths of the sea to spawn between October and January, 
when the eels appear in the following spring—a work of a month. 
Two years are considered as requisite ere the adult eel will 
ascend rivers or estuaries; then having returned to spawn, it 
aiever comes up a river a second time. The old eels are con¬ 
sidered to die where they spawn. . - v . 

The terrible hailstorms that have lately devasted ^arts of 
France and elsewhere were accompanied in some cases by vivid 
flashes of lightning every second, and that lit up the whole 
heavens. At Mont-Dore, on the 30th June last, stones fell which 
weighed 280Z. Of 800 grammes. Near Asnieres, outside • 
where a cyclone passed, the hailstones were of a perfectlj^ ovaV 
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shape, and penetrated the glass roefs of conservatories, like 
bullets, they were composed of layers of icicles. And they all 
left a smooth surface on the side of theit eScit. No explanation 
lias been adduced of the cause of these hidden hail-hurricanes. 
At Barcelona where the sea suddenly rose, that boiling up of the 
sea is evidently the contre-coup of seismic action beneath the 
Mediterranean. 

The experiments of the Italian Savant, MarConi, to receive 
telegraphic vibrations without the aid of wires, is not viewed as 
visionary at all. He believes, the phenomenon is due not to the 
earth, but to the undulations of ether, that fluid which is pre¬ 
sumed to occupy space. To transmit a signal in this manner 
at the rate of i6o miles a second, is a poitentous marvel. 

We are now in the height or depth of the dead season 
for art. This is not considered satisfactory by the public, 

10 point of developing talent or producing original works. 
Distinguished painters after all arc, but men, and they must live, 
must gain their bread and cheese ; this forces the commercial 
element before their eyes, and hence, the plethora of portraits, 
the pictures that alone are sure to pay, because commanded. 
Another cause is the fact that people do not make the money 
they did herelofore, to have, but little to expend on pictures. 
At the public auction mart, the paintings brought to the hammer 
in such numbers, could not have defrayed the cost of their 
gorgeous frames. Yet artists draw away all the same hoping for 
better times ; they are now dissemniated over the conteinnt or 
their favouj-ite coins of vantage of nature, sketching for the com¬ 
ing winter and spring seasons. 

The Government has accepted the excellent plan of allow’- 
ing authorized persons to visit the Lourre picture gallaries, and 
give technical and general criticisms on the master pieces in the 
Museum. These “ artistic clinicals ” will do more to encourage 
art than promenading in Salons to look at what is not under¬ 
stood. The eye must be educated, focussed, as it were, to the 
artistic view point to appreciate a thing of beauty, and .so feel 

11 to be a joy for ever.. 
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OLD LEAVES TURNED BACK, OR RANDOM 
RECOLLECTIONS, PUBLIC AND 
PERSONAL. 

VII. 

“ Sweet Memory, wafted by tliy gentle gale 
Oft up the stream of Time 1 turn luy sail.” 

So small, in the thirties and forties, was the community 
of the Parsis in Calcutta that its members could literally be 
counted on the fingers. Their most conspicuous man was Mr. 
Rustomjee Cawasjee, whom I saw many a time to drive with Mrs. 
Cawasjee and the late Mr. Manockjee to his Cossipore Villa. Mrs. 
Cawasjee attracted my attention by her nuih or Hindu nose-ring, 
and by her driving in open carriage which I di^ not see any 
other Indian lady to do then. Mr. Cawasjee was an undcr- 
statured elderly man of over fifty, whom the Europeans esteemed 
next to Dwarkanath Tagore. He represented his nation in the 
Free Press Dinner to Sir Charles Metcalfe. The noted Armenians 
of that day were the Apcars and Agabegs. The East Indians 
had their D’Souzas and Lackersteens. 

Nemye Charan Mullick died some twenty years before my 
birth. But I remember his eight sons living, and I heard the story 
of tlicir confederating to pay down eight lacs of rupees to the 
old Lottery Committee to have Gopimohan Tagore’s house razed 
to the ground and made intd a public thoroughfare for having 
ehectuaily done away with his annoyance to their youngest 
brother Mutty Lall Mullick who had become his one-wall neigh* 
hour. The two first brothers fell out and went to ruin by going 
in their bitterness into that strictly equal partition in which they 
had their valuable shawls torn and their jewellery broken in 
halves—a spirit in which they stopped short when they eame to 
4 he allotment of the stone, image of a cow, which as Hindus 
they could not divide and was awarded entire the eldest 
Ramgopal, close by whose ^ate I saw it to: remain for many 
years* The other brothers trebled or quadrupled their Mi^rit* 
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ances. Nemye Charan Mullick left three lacs of rupees for 
religious purposes. Their carrying out became a bone of con¬ 
tention that gave rise to the famous suit Mullick vs. Mullick. 
The litigation ended after years when only Rammohan 

Mullick was living, who built the ghat to his father’s memory 
as well as celebrated the rehearsal of the Mahabharata with rich 
presents to the Brahmans and lavish charities to the poor. It 
was the way in which a Hindu of old did public good. 

The Burrabazar Mullicks are a large widespread family, 
popularly called Nimarjkar. Rup Lall Mullick and Kasi Mul¬ 
lick are collateral branches of the Nim-tree. The Pathuria- 
ghatta Mullicks come from a different stock—one family of which 
being that of Bastam Charan Mullick, and the other of Nilmony 
Mullick whose adopted son was Rajendra Mullick. I saw Bas¬ 
tam Charan Mullick, a little thin old man between 60 and 70, if not 
more, on the occasion of a ram-fight, with which and bulbul and 
tnuniah fights the rich Babus of that generation used to amuse 
themselves. His son Blrnursing Mullick was a grand-looking 
man—fair, w’ell-sized, and well-proportioned, with legible-enough 
lines of natural intelligence on his face. Our first towering 
men were Dvvarkanath Tagore, Radhakanta Deb, and Mutty 
Lall Seal. Next in prominence was Birnursing Mullick, who 
did much good in the circles of private life. He came to the 
help of men distressed by encumbered inheritances and settled 
many family disputes by his arbitration. Taking in his hand the 
management of their estates he set the houses of two families 
in such order that they are flourishing noAV in conspicuous pros¬ 
perity. Most of the Mullicks come to inherit luxurious fortunes, 
with the accompaniment of certain heredities. But our monied 
men are very differently characterised from the monied men of 
other nations. Our Bengali millionaires are content simply with 
the pleasure of owning and being thought to own money. They 
fire minded to regard the possession of wealth as the possession 
of every thing and its want the want of every thing. Riches in 
their opinion are not for use and enjoyment by themselves, but 
for leaving them to their sons and heirs. The Mullicks form a 
singularly distinct class with all the above, Bengalis ms intensified 
by their own traditions and code of economy. They are the 
Bania’s Bania with their extra hard crust of selfishness. Few 
j^venta occur in thejr Imuseholds—the still watera of their life 
are agitated ,at long .intervals either by a shradh, or marriage^ 
Or Singhabahini’s-pala. Culture has no value in their eyes— 
leliigen^e is at discount with them. They have no love for,^the 
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cause of science, art, or industry. Ramgopai Mulliolc, Ramrattan 
MulUck, and Baistam Cliaran Mullick appear to have contributed 
to the funds of the Hindoo College. Ramtonoo Mullick is known 
to have released Chota-Adalat debtors on the occasion of his 
Singabahini'pala. But in the name of steady patriotic feeling, 
spirit of sacrifice, and public sympathy, the Mullicks have 
none. Humanity suffering from plagues and famines scarcely 
affect them with uneasy stirrings of their consciences. No social 
demand or public claim is permitted to interfere with their purse. 
Ensconced in their silver killa their ears are closed to all outside 
appeals. In their opinion gold covers a multitude of short-com¬ 
ings. But it is due to them to say that if they are open to 
charges of omissions, they are never guilty of commissions. To 
no men are crimes, either light or serious, so absolutely unknown. 
One is not a little struck to find among them a strong family like¬ 
ness perpetuated from generation to generation. No one ever 
proves untrue to his ancestorial traditions. Many years ago, 
one Hurry Mullick, popularly known as Hatath Babu, turned out 
an exception. But since his time not a second instance has come 
to our knowledge in half a century. The traditions to which 
they are born ^and bred in the bone are to live in a conspicuous 
mansion, to bid like Ben Jonson's Volpone, “ good morning to 
the day and next to their gold," to break their ennui by ah even¬ 
ing drive in a dashing gharry, to abstain from all expensive habits, 
and to cherish no other ambition than that of leaving behind 
their inheritances doubled or trebled at their death. This is the 
cut and dry routine of daily Mullick life for three hundred and 
sixty five days in the year without one change or variety—^the 
"be all and end all" of Mullick existence. How they run the 
race with others and drop away undistinguished, unnoticed, and 
unremembered. 

One conspicuous exception to his class as well as to his 
countrymen, was Mutty Lall Seal. In 1852 1 was introduced to 
him by my cousin Harish Chandra Sen, and w'as engaged to pro¬ 
cure him raw materials from Jessor for his new vacuum-pan ||^ugar 
Mill set up on the grounds attached, to the old Flour Mill^^ { . 
liad several occasions to call on him and camp tg, knovv well tlie 
stuff he was made of. It was on this occasion, after many years 
it had been spoken of by Dr. Oshauglvnessy in the College that 
lor the first time 1 saw his portrait, which struck by lightning 
.had its gilt-frafhe so beautifully tinted as to have become a rate, 
1ii|iehtific curiosity. The Doctor hajd. ofiered iq,ooo'Rs» fQr it< 
biit it1®w not parted with. • 
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Beginning life as a bottle and cork dealer, Mutty Lall dosed 
his run.of luck with a colossal fortune out>topping the fortunes of 
all his contemporaries. The self-complacent grandees of a coun¬ 
try are always loathe to admit a parvenu into their rank Our 
.Bengali aristocrats do something more—they spite, backbite, and 
“ wish his laurels cropt." The truth of Rauchfocault's remark— 
there is always something to please in the adversity of our 
fellows”—was never so strongly exemplified as in Mutty Lall's 
second great forgery-case after that of Nandakumar. The old 
Supreme Court v'as crowded to suffocation. None in that crowd 
were so conspicuous by their presence as the Brahman, Kayas- 
tha, and even his fellow Bania Babus, who envied the rapidity of 
his success and wished his fall. When this was reported to Mutty 
Lall, who did not come to the Court but waited in his counsel 
Mr. Longueville Clarke’s chamber, he is said to have replied 
“yes I many—eater’s son would come to the trial of this—eater’s 
son.” They all came to the fun of seeing him damned. But Sir 
Lawrence Peel could not and would not believe him to be impli¬ 
cated in the forgery of a document for the trifling sum of three 
thousand rupees, and that again along with two other respectable 
men. The acquittal very much disappointed all from whom he 
had taken out -the shine. Mr. Peterson made his fame in this 
trial—he spoke for three successive days on the side of the 
prosecution. 

The “ school-master was not abroad ” in Mutty Lall Seal’s 
early life time. Culture he had none like some of his talented 
contemporaries. Yet he did not fall behind his age. The air of 
those days seemed to be surcharged with our newly-rising public 
spirit, and it was caught by him. Like Dwarkanath Tagore, 
Radhacanta Deb, Raracomul Sen, and Russomoy Dutt, he too 
came to the front in a public capacity with his enthusiastic co¬ 
operation in a legitimate forward movement. He did not put 
himself before the public eye by any speechifying or writing or by 
taking a part in the public questions of his day, but by his purse. 
He wSka. practical public man, who knew no humbug or shamming, 
no filtesse or fiunkeyism. Simply moved by nature, his probono 
publico, manifested by his Seal’s Free Cdllege and Belgharia 
Atitshala—by many other instances of benevolence indeed and 
wish, was the outburst of a pure, noble, and disinterested patrio. 
tism. In hint we must reco^ise a large-hearted f>Ioneer in move-^ 
ments calculated to tefid towards the betterment of his fellows, 
But the point of view from which “ none but himself copM 
his paralelt/’ was his manliness to the backbone. He vmfmou 
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remarkable as a man of never give up —who held his resetkions 
in a veritable vice. There he was not a Bengali but a downriglit 
John Bull moving spirit. 

His brother Dwarkanath Tagore was Romanalh Tagore's 
cynosure. But with his humble means he was a benefactor more 
by his intentions than by his deeds. He was an unfailing sp^echi- 
fying public man. It was far otherwise with Frasana Coomar 
Tagore, who holds an honourable place among the public men of 
our country. Prasanna Coomar came many a time to the meet¬ 
ings of the Hindoo College Committee. 1 read with his son 
Ganendra Mohan Tagore. I remember, in passing by the way, 
the big pillars of his Baitackhana to remain unplastered for many 
a day. I remember him to have come to the Durga Puja of 
Ganganarain Ben to whom he owed certain obligations. The 
first time 1 called at his house was to have his legal 
opinion on the Bengali will of one of my neighbours. It 
gave me the opportunity to pass through his library, which 
indeed was a magnificent one. Many years afterwards I 
saw him next at Agra, where he had gone to Sir John Lawrence’s 
Durbar for his C.S.I. Honor. Touring in Delhi w'e retraced 
our way with a friend to the great Agra' tamasha, where 
we found Rajendra Lala to have accompained Prasana Coomar 
Tagore. Calling on him, he introduced us to the Tagore 
Babu who very kindly asked us to be the guests of his hospitality 
that evening. Like Dw'arkanath Tagore, Prasana Coomar also 
had a great repute for the richness of his table. But not having 
with him the full complement of his home-cuisinc, he humourous¬ 
ly apologised to ask us to sit to his Bidur*s-khood in Ltdesha. 
It consisted of thirty two courses, my dear reader. I had been 
introduced to him as the writer of Trips and Tours in the Satur* 
day Evening Englishman, and was not a little surprised at his 
being a regular reader of my papers and at his recollecting many 
particulars of my account of Agra. The last time I saw him was 
on the subject of my Travels of a Hindoo to which he subscribed 
next to the Viceroy. 

Prasaim Kumar Tagore owed the dawn, of light on his mind 
to the Hindoo College. Future study npt only ripened him to 
start the Reformer but exalted him also into the rank of a 
Uttrateur. He^ developed into a public man by associ^lbn with 
'j^mmohan Rey and Dwarkanath Tagore, and At^orp patriae 
beijig in the order of the day, it became the abiding principle pi 
bis life. ^ In no respect was this principle so largely est^cis^ 
id befriending the cause of knowledge' and light, fllmsetf being 
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drte to vvlioar they were a $uptreine lustery*, he derived additional 
charm ajid pleasure from encouraging others oq the same lioe. 
Prasana Co-Omar Tagore loved Young Bengal. He loved promis- 
9 hig scholars and ‘writers. He loved intellectual society and con¬ 
versation. Blit the first place in. his heart was occupied by his 
native land.; 'He loved the land of his home not like Raja l^adha- 
kanta Deb fond of its ancient history and custqms, but iq a p>evv 
spirit and- v«ith the lofty sentime nt of a better civilization, 
belter life, and a better history for his nation. To this end 
he laboured to bring on that combination of wealth with talent 
which typied itself in the form of the British Indian Associa¬ 
tion, -and to the permanency of which by a' local habitation he 
liberally gave 10,000 Rs., Prasana Coomar Tagore was not aristo¬ 
cratically disposed to value personal rights and privileges. 
Lord Dalhousie had done him the honour of lifting him to the 
Assil..ant Secretaryship of his Imperial Legislative Council. 
On the proposal for certain distinctions in his favor, he was 
reported to have said "lam not for any privilege in which my 
countrymen cannot have a share." The unexpected remark 
savouring of patriotism made His Lordship stare at him. 

The Tagpre law-chair is not an old recollection, but an every¬ 
day living matter that is the most signal mark left behind by 
Prasana Coomar, and that entitles him to a high place among our 
public benefactors. Death has not put a stop to his public 

good. Our people are being still benefited by his estate 
though under another name and in another shape. They 
will best understand the thing by calling the words of Macaulay 
in the Spectator to mind:—" On the Monday we have an 
allegory as lively and ingenious as Lucian’s Auction of 
Lives, on tlie Tuesday, an Eastern apologue as richly colored 
as tne Tales of Scheharzade; on the Wednesday, a character 
described with the skill of Labruyere; on the Thursday, a 
scene from common life, equal to the best chapters in the 
Vicar of Wakefield; on the Friday, some sly Horatian pleasantry 
on fashionable follies, on hoofs, patches, or puppet shows; and on 
the Saturday a religious meditation, which will bear a comparison 
with the finest passages in Massillon.*' * So it is now with the 
entertainments we still owe to the Tagore estate. On Monday, 
it is Srimanta’s karuna at the Mashana from Chandi\ on Tuesday, 
it is Bhanuvati’s magic by which a mango seed grows, foliates- 
ttnd bears fruit before your eye; on Wednesday, there is 
the Tableaux Vivante unearthing quondam characters to revisit 
the pale ^glimpses of the moonon Thursday, you hare the play 
B 
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tt Bfiseietu la which a Raja treats hts Bfabmair girest with the 
naramansa of bis own son ; on Friday it is the Sisters Trehefae 
and Miss Dagmar’s Serpentine Oance; and on Saturday, the 
audience is edified by a Kirtan or the re*beairsa( of a chapter front 
the Bbagabata—the round of Jati^s, Kobis, Bajrs, Kautches, and 
Nataks alternating for aimost the three hundred and sixty-five 
days of the yeafr 
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THS CHRONICLES OFREEDLAND OR ADFEN’ 
TUBES OF A GENTLSMAN. 

CHAPTER VIIL 
The Drunkard’s death» 

If people would keep the company of persons of their own 
sphere they would avoid bringing misery on their family; but if 
they contract unequal alliances and imbibe tastes and habits 
foreign to their own stature in life, their tribulation on beings 
estranged from their patrons is out of all proportion. From a 
wretched hovel they come to live in a palatial edifice, from the 
coarsest of eatables they come to partake of sumptuous banquets, 
from the most slovenly garments they come to wear gaudy dresses, 
from the shepherd’s flageolet they come to regale their ears with 
the melodious strains of the orchestra, from the oi! of sandal¬ 
wood they come to feast their olfactory nerves with the ottar 
of Stamboal, from country grog they come to sip sparkling^ 
Moselle and Burgundies. Now \vhen they have become used to 
the above luxuries and then owing to the demise of their patrons 
or their own misconduct they are bereft of them they can never 
reconcile themselves to their former mode of living and therefore 
their misery can better be conceived than expressed. 

Ramden one of the courtiers of the late Rajah was of an 
obscure origin and was not born with a silver spoon in his mouth. 
He got into His Highness’s favor simply by his ofHciousness. 
When one’s course runs smooth everything is at his beck, he 
became a favourite of His Highness in no time. Everyday he 
anointed his body with the costly oil of Jessamine from Jaunpord 
or Barh, he wore the choicest Dacca muslin, smoked the highly 
perfumed tobacco of Chunar, used sixteen distilled rosewater 
from Ghazeepore, slept on mahogany Cots with spring matress, 
drank nothing but full bodied St. Julien Claret, ate dishes of 
aromatic rice and sweet flavoured mutton and fragrant pulses; 
in short in a trice he became metamorphosed into a regular 
aristocrat. 
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Being in the.^ajaii's favor he by ^nd bye became .arrogairt 
and kept respect for nobody, Within a vbrief time he made 
the whole court Ids enemy. In their own rterritory tUo Native 
Princes are more or less despots, His Highness was no excep¬ 
tion to the rule; people therefore out of their fear for His High¬ 
ness quietly pocketed the insolence of the upstart. 

One's lucky star does not shine bright all his life through, 
6 ven the sun and moon are liable to decay. In time Ramden'^S 
luck turned and the ground began to crumble under his feet. 
When the whole court conspires against an individual it is 
very difficult for him to maintain his position, the sword of 
Damodes is always hanging over his head. 

, .The ways of the Rajah were riot of the soundest, there wa^ 
a try.sting plrwre where "His Higliness and a few of his confidential 
qoustiers used to, meet at night, Ramden of course being the 
ibremost of tbe party. They discussed there topics Vvhich every¬ 
body was not privy to. The, tryst gradually, through the kind 
ipaqagement of the favourite, developed to a place of assigna-^ 
tion. , The deity presiding over the establishment was very fond 
of bouquets and nosegays. Ramden to get into favor with her so 
that he may be warmly patronised by the Rajah supplied her 
\yith the articles. she yearned after. The other courtiers took 
time by tbe forelock, gave a misconstruction to Ramden's beha¬ 
viour and secretly reported the matier to His Highness. They 
informed him that Ramden was then in her good graces His 
Highness having been discarded. 

The Rajah being highly partial to Ramden would not at first' 
listen to the insinuations against him, but when they one and' 
all staked their service and promised to give His Highness direct 
eyidence of. Ramden’s evil conduct he reluctantly yielded to them". 

They knew when Ramden dropped in to offer the bouquets, 
therefore, they turned up just in the. nick of time and remained 
concealed in tbe anteroom, Delilah by that time had finished her 
tpilette and was using cosmetics, some foreign substance dropped 
igitb her eye, Ramden who was present with the bouquets to 
tjekje her palate asked her wlfat.was she squinting for, she replied 
that- her le>ft eyo-.^was smarting she did not know wliy and 
requested .him to help her in the matter, he stooped dqwo with- 
tilqirili of his. mantle to take off the substance from her eye. At 
this. Juncture tlie .courtiers showed His Highness the posture of' 
l^mde4^aii^toId him that he was billing and cooing to her. Hist 

out' of humor, he rushed out of the hiding-' 
pla^, jKamdil^Mttiving to the abruptness in the Rajah's movemenW* 
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smissed his footing' atid fell flat on DeHiali, the courtiers who foU 
;}6wed the Rajah rdjtjuested hi)n to mark whether Ramden was 
:not caressing her, the Rajah believed what they said and 
mediately returned to the Palace and issued peremptory orders 
to banish Ramden the country at pnce. 

His Highness’s orders were cariried out 1-0 the letter aftd poo# 
Ramden was thrown adrift into the world without a penny in his 
pocket, he was turned out of house and home and all his pro^ 
perty was confiscated. 

Ramden retraced his steps to his place of nativity forlorn 
for years, he had a wife there who gained her livelihood by spiRJ 
ning. Since his entering service with the Rajah he had Come home 
only once and stayed there only for a single day, lie could nOt 
bear the intolerable stench of the bouse as also that of his 
partner. The Wife of his bosom who had gladeried his Ufe all 
along then seemed distasteful to him the children whom ahe 
gave to him, whose lispings he would have paid worlds to bear, 
now appeared to him as' a brood of sw'ine, the pleasant bakul 
tree under the shade of which he loved to sit on winter days and 
smoke, looked to him like the infernal regions, the pure aromatic 
weed, the smoke of which he was so much partial to, proved 
itself as insipid and ingnstible. The djshes cooked by his wife 
which in former years were as nector to bis palate appeared now 
as most unsavoury and unfit for human use. The faithful watch¬ 
dog Genda who was formerly his constant companion, now that 
he had S]>lcndid mastiffs and Newfoundland dogs at his beck, 
appeared to him as the dep6t of hydrophobia. The companions 
of his childhood who had in several instances risked their lives 
to save him appeared most rustic and unpolished boors, he 
shunned their company; in the whole village he could not find a 
single soul to his ideal taste, he thought that he was the perfec- 
,tioa there and that having kept company with His Highness 
he could not condescend to associate with peasants and vilo 
medhanics. He cursed the villagers and their whole generation for 
not selling Price and Gosnell's soaps and French perfumery. 
River bathing be considered a gross inde<;orun, be- was highly 
ashanted at seeing his wife without a chemise, a drawer or a 
cbmbii^iatfon or any .sort of undervest. He branded the whole 
village as Yalntos and the women as CiirdereHas. He could not^ 
bear the Sight'for more than 24 hours after the -eicpiry of whi^h 
hts packed bag and baggage for Reedland, ' v'a." 

^ Having no bthex place in the wide woHd to-put 
under, he retraced his steps to his late desertied 'beasis. ©Issv 
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pation had made his feelings impervious to pathos or aff^ion, 
he felt none of the yearnings to clasp the objects of his love in 
warm embrace, nor was he longing to have a view of the Eden 
on earth his bonie. He pondered over a hundred different things» 
which simply pained him sorely. Bt'ing pensive in mood he 
made slow progress in his journey, at last however his native 
%'illage appeared in view, he shuddered at the prospect of enter* 
ing it, he thought of bending his course and seeking his fortune 
elsewhere, but on second thought he dispelled the idea from his 
mind, because thought he and his appearing at durbar shabbily 
dressed would do no good, as he could not dress properly even if 
he could raise a loan at the village as there was not a decent habit 
makers establishment for miles around. 

He trembled from head to foot when he crossed the thresh- 
hold of the village, the news of his exile from the Reedlatid 
Domain had reached there as if by magic, everybody, exchanged 
significant glances at the sight of him and spoke in inaudible 
accents, “here goes the Nawab of Reedland on his pleasure trip.” 
He could bear tliO'effrontery no longer and took to sideways to 
avoid coming in contact with the fellows. With long strides he 
entered his house. Genda gnarled and barked at him. He went 
straight to his wife, she was then feeding her son Uiron, Satadale 
the eldest daughter was dusting the cottage. His wife had heard 
of the rumour about his misfortune ere this, she hastily rose and 
washing her hands caught hold of her husband’s arms and began 
to weep, she said that there was a rumour afloat in the village that 
the Rajah had decapitated him, she had therefore tasted not a 
single morsel since the previous day she was preparing herself to 
start for Reedland that very day and therefore she was making 
the children breakfast so early, she farther said that when 4 ier lost 
lord had been restored to her she cared a fiddlestick for the ‘ 
service of the Rajah, if God spared him he would earn his bread by. 
a hundred and one ways. The flint hearted rasoal was not the 
least moved by his wife’s solicitation and seemed absent mindedvi^ 
She brought a pitcher of water and bathed his feet; while doing si 
she saw that they were blistered in several places* 

She went into the kitchen and brought out a palefiil«of hot 
water with which she washhed his feet again and then rubbed m 
Ikjtio mustard oil over the affected parts. She knew that he was 
* accustpined to sjivoury dishes and therefore went- ont on 'a food 
finding expedition. Owing to her unblemished character and her 
fi^iteous ^Hfe she was a general favourite in the village* She also 
hdpftd her neighbours in' such a' manner as lay in herpoor mlgh^ 
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At soiffft places' she nu'rsed a child, at others she split the'areca 
tfuts for the house-wives, dt some she knit a decent quilt for the 
baby o( Jyed its eyes with antimony, at others she guttei^the fishes 
for the family, at some she husked the paddy with the other female 
members of the household and at others she painted the wooden 
seats with rice-powder soaked in water; if there was a party at a 
neighbours she quite willingly went and cooked the meals, in- 
short she obliged her neighbours in different ways. For her sake 
therefore nobody denied the favor she asked for, in a short time 
she returned home loaded with several dainties which could be 
procured at a village. Owing to his mortification or for some 
other reason he did not take the food with a relish, his wife 
tried to please him in several ways but he w'as proof against 
anything. After breakfasting his wife trimmed his chillum, he 
smoked at the hookah down in the mouth. 

The day was very warm, and in the absence of the mahogany 
spring cot and punkah in full swing he spread a bamboo stretcher 
under the shady mangoe tree in front of the cottage; for want of 
khus khus purdahs and tutties he scraped up some roots of the 
shrub called bena saturated them with water, put them over his 
mustachios and trjed to take a nap. 

He rose from his slumbers in the afternoon, bis wife had 
kept a pitcher of cold water with a napkin at the top to wash -his 
face and hands with; when he had finished washing she brought 
him a plate of fruits and some conserves, he tasted some of them. 
As the day grew old he became restless, his wife with great 
tenderness asked him whether he was ailing from anything to 
which he gave a harsh reply, she did not take it home to her heart 
as she knew that having quaffed the bitter cup of misery be was 
having ^ bad time of it. Before twilight be asked his wife for a 
bottle of .wine or spirits, she was struck at bis request, and told 
that that was a village and therefore no spirituous liquor was pro¬ 
curable there, and that if she tried she could procure some 
qjpyEcotics for him. He gnashed his teeth and became highly irate 
mtlk her and told her in an authoritative tone that before candle 
light it must be forthcoming otherwise he would kill one and all 
in the house 'vrith the axe lying on the door. After he had uttered 
these things his face assumed a diabolic look, his eyes swam 
like a maniac’s, again with a stentorian-:voice he peeled forth 
bis orders that within a mile there was^the market placjs cf 
Derfempour and Corrie where, they sold country spirits she has to . 
go there and fetch the wine for him otherwise he would remove 
the hide of! her carene. She began to slmke jike anything and 
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with ^ tremulqua voice she said that H wais naghtfiatl, how could it’ 
be possible for a helpless female to go all the way atid'that to a’ 
Ijputttry gjpg shop which was the haunt of budmaslies'and .feteU' 
Wine therefrotn at the risk oT her honor and chastity. H'e bfeca«te 
Very much excited and said that he cared a gimcrack for her 
trumpery of honor and chastity she might throw them-to the dogs^^ 
be ^¥ould never ve?^ her for it, but to the market-plaCe go she 
must. TFhe pool: woman began to sob at the cruel treatment of‘ 
ber husband; the friendish husband, however, was not ihfc least' 
softened with her sobbing and weeping; he reiterated his peremp¬ 
tory orders that if the woman cared for the hide on her back and 
did not like to be flayed aliye she must procure for him the liquor 
and that If she held her fiddlededee putid chastity which was of' 
no consequence in such high esteem she should take the oven 
faced oafish looking son with her; she rneekly said that their 
Biron being bJirely six years old would rather be a burden on 
her in her way than be of any help to hbr and it would be highly 
immoral to take an infant to a grog shop would it not suit him 
if he could make it convenient to walk the distance and regale 
himself at Corrie. The mention of these words had electric effect 
on Ramden, witli the speed of lightening he rushed forward and 
picked up the axe, but as he was going to lower it over the 
doomed head of his miserable wife he slipped on the moss which 
grew' on the sequestered yard, and fell flat on his face with 
the axe falling on his head, which made a deep incision there, 
the crimson streaoft of his life gushed out violently, the poor 
wife chewed some dub grass placed them on the injured part and 
tied it up tightly with a piece of rag torn from her cloth, the 
flow ceased, but the latration of the prostrate satao was horrible, 
be howled like the barking of a dotien mastiffs, and still main¬ 
tained his position and said that no sooner he got up on his legs 
than he would massacre them wholesale. The wiTte was in inti¬ 
macy with potter Henry’s wife, the potter drank every nigh^ 
but he was never turbulent or- went ont of doors, she istent 
the pottcr’'s and related all the facts. 

The potter’s wife, lent her a bottle of grog, with wbat^^lii slepi 
she brought it to herliusband! but alas! he raved like ^lunatic at 
the approach of the bottle, at first he found faidrt boiUfele 

itself as -it was stoppered with a dirty piece of sdla and ftbt 
corkhd d«?wn, then with the nauseatic tendency be experienced at 
*^’tlie. iw»-Hiodoo! stench of the grog distilled from rice} he-h# as 
** mind’tD flSng thelsetUe at her, butlie refrained ftoiaidoiog m m 
‘* note bo helped, Mtep closittg his aosttUs with the; thflmbr 
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and fore finger of hi^ left hand he quaffed off the contents of 
the bottle at a single sip without taking breath. He never felt 
the compunctions of his conscience for the maltreatment of his 
wife, for he drowned everything in dissipation. Remorse is the 
outcome of a meditative mind, but that ^juality had long fled 
from Ramden’s mind. At night he began to shout after a dozen 
attendants, the names of whom were quite foreign in the village, 
to some he was issuing orders to bring in iced brandy, to others 
mutton roast and so on. He began raving till the small hours of 
the morning when he fell on the pavement and began to snore 
like a whale. 

In the morning'hc rose, rummaged the whole house, pocketed 
a portion of the savings of the poor woman and repaired to the 
grogshop ; there he drank to his heart’s content, and tried to 
domineer over the rest of the customers. When they threaten¬ 
ed him with immediate expulsion from the shop, he became 
furious’ and abused everybody present. Turned out of doors 
he consequently took shelter under a tree with the seven leaves 
with the bottle and earthen glass in hand and some fired 
gram. It was growing late, the wife thought it was high time 
for breakfast, but how could she call him ? S'le w'ent to a 
neighbour’s house and brought with her a stout boy who was to 
accompany Satadale to go to her father. The pair went to 
Corrie and saw the miserable plight the father was in. In the 
scuffle he had with the other customers he received several 
injuries on his face and chest, his whole body was besmeared 
with mud and his eyes were blood red. He w'as looking on the 
motley group at the shop scathing them with his burning look 
and waiting to wreak vengeance on them. 

Satadale being a grown-up girl verging on puberty could not, 
for the sake of,modesty, walk up to her dad as the rabble at the 
grog shop was using filthy words and singing obscene songs. She, 
^erefore, remained concealed behind a fig tree and requested the 

to go up to her father and bring him down. The boy went up 
^runkprd and said “ Governor mother ^Wants ypu to come 
home as The fc)od is getting stale.” Ramden looked daggers .and 
scabbar^ at t,lie boy and told him to walk out of the piaccj as 
dthefwile, fie would smash his brains out; he further said that the 
maltreatme^pt of the ruffianly beggars was rankling iu bis breast 
and that he would not, therefore, stir an inch until he hai^ 
Qiurdered the ‘ whole pack in cold blood. THe hoy sajdt^tjlie 
had better undertake the job" after breakfast«« then he will have 
more strength at his disposal; no sooner, bad’he uttered these 
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.-words than the groggy sot flung the earthen vessel dt hit», the 
thing grazed the poor fellow’s temple. People try to do good to 
others hs long as their own interests are not at stake, but who 
but a Dadhichy would come forward to perform an act- out of 
mere charity, be molested for it and still persist in it. The boy 
„ cdtne back to Satadale with a rueful face and asked her to go 
over to her dad herself as he could do nothing with the cruel man 
but only got a grazed temple in the bargain. Satadale said that 
she was very sorry for his being roughly handled by her father 
and asked him to forget the thing. Satadale was scantily dressed 
and was therefore put to the blush in approaching her father 
who was seated in front of the drunken throng, but she could 
not help it, and before coming out of her hiding place she 
looked at her body to tighten her cloth. In her rounded contour 
she looked like a gay spring creeper in blossoms, the yellow 
arsenic color of her body beaming through the frail cloth, her 
well shaped ankles, which were bare as her mother could not 
afford to adorn them, peeped through the border of her saree 
like a pair of milk white swan.s. After covering her body as 
much as he could, she approached her father and spoke in 
her cuckoo like voice.—“ Pa dear do come home, breakfast 
is getting cold, nobody in the house can eat until you break 
your fast.” 

The drunkard knit his brow and scowled at the girl; it was 
a terrific frown; the poor girllcowered down with fright. In his 
harsh voice which had grown thick by this time he spoke to 
the girl that he was ashamed of her, and solely for that reason 
he was contemplating suicide; he knew perfectly well that she 
was playing false with the pot bellied lubberly boy, that she 
had long been in crim-con with the swinish scum, but he 
wondered how she dared to bring her sweet heart to his august 
presence! Big tears chased each other on her blooming cheeks, 
her head whirled for shame and she sat herself down on the 
grass her legs refusing their office. The drunkard thought that 
^ihe was going to throw herself on his feet and therefore, kipj(j:- 
ed her sm'udly; The boy interfered and took her away. They 
iieturned home when it Vvas close on midday, the girPs eyes were 
greatly inflamed by weeping, her cloth was soiled with m|}d and 
the boy explained matters and the woman burst into crying. 
'Was frantic with grief and shame. After the first paroxysm 
l||fi||,;^%sided, she* went to some of her kind neighbours, who, 
hardest entreaties, agreed to bring the fellow home. Lent they 
Isiolest tile inebriate man on the way she accompanied them. ' 
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When Ui«y reached 4 . 1 ie place the sun had passed the mere- 
dlan, consequently the shade of the [^tree had gone ahead 
and the drunkard was lying in the full blaze of the scorching 
sun, there was a swarm of flies on his lips and the corners of 
his mouth; the wife drove them off and wiped his face with 
the skirt of her cloth. They prepared a temporary hammock 
out of a gunny cloth and two pieces of bamboo and brought 
him home. The wife had to fetch twenty pitchers of water to 
pour on his head to bring him back to consciousness. Under 
the benign influence of water the drunkard came back to bis 
senses in an hour and then he was hungry like a wolf and 
gulped all the food offered him. Shortly after he went to sleep 
tlie day being very warm he began to perspire copiously. Satadalc 
went to fan him ; he had a sound sleep for a couple of hours. He 
rose in the evening with sleepish eyes intolerant of light; he was 
however, not boisterous but remained sulky the whole evening. 

His wife thought that her troubles were at an end and she 
looked more cheerful. Satadale having had the satanic treat¬ 
ment in the morning kept herself aloof from her father when he 
was awake. 

The drunkard by and bye began to speak kindly to his wife, 
which familiarity was shocking to her, she was a discreet woman, 
she plainly saw that there were som^ hidden thorns under the 
rose, that he must have some latent sinister motive, she however 
betrayed nothing of her sentiments to him. 

After dinner Ramden went to bed, his wife after finishing all 
household work began spinning and after a while went to shampoo 
her husband. The drunkard was awake all the time and simply- 
feigned sleep. No sooner did his wife go to his bed to shampoo 
him than he sat up and tried to throttle her, but she was on the 
alert and dexterously eluded his grip. When the drunkard savv 
that she was near the door ready to go out, he told her to pay 
him five rupees otherwise she could not evade him, that be 
will hunt her out if she were to escape to the nether world. 
She told him that she had only a rupee with her which was all 
ahe could spare, the husband told her that he knew that she was 
a jaded demirep, what had she done With the mopey that slip 
earned by harlotry. On liearing these foul words, tears did not 
flow from her eyes but blopd rushed out. She did not ^peak.^ 
syllable to the wanton sot but went out of the room,'he,. 
at her heels, she - screamed, the night watqhnSan who. 

,ing by heard her shrieks and came hj to enquire the , 
live drunkard recoiled at the sight of the grim watchman, 
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wife toW the man that they were afraid of a cobra in the house 
on hearing which the watchman said that owing to the absence 
of rain during the Dusserah festivah snakes had awfully increased 
that year and went his way. 

The drunkard slept the remainder of the night and in the 
morning while rummaging the hut he came across a pair of 
silver bangles which were concealed in a sequestered niche, and 
made away for Derrempoor with them. There he pawned them 
for a couple of Rupees and drank his fill at the local grog shop 
and kicked up a row with the other frequenters of the shop, 
who gave him a sound licking. Some well disposed persons who 
knew him brought him home, he looked crestfallen when he 
entered his compound, his wife washed him and gave him eatables, 
he had brought a bottle of the grog with him, in the afternoon he 
went out with the hookah intone hand and the bottle in the other 
in spite of his wife’s repealed entreaties to stay at home. 

The wife attended to the household vocations with a troubled 
heart, she felt very much uneasy. Night was approaching still 
he did not return, her anxiety for him increased as it grew late, 
she sent two of her neighbours to both the grogshops but he was 
nowhere to be found, the poor woman ransacked the whole village 
but no trace of her husband could be found. The villagers 
helped her in right earnest but to no avail, she spent the night 
in what agonies she herself knew, she had not a wink of sleep 
the whole night and walked through every nook and corner of 
the village in search of her missing husband. Potter Henry’s 
wife took c£ire of the. children at night. The whole village 
was awake iu sympathy witli the poor afflicted woman. 

Even the trees and ponds were closely searched but all was 
in vain, nobody could discover the missing man. As the night 
grew old the youngsters began to groan, Satadale was in a flood 
of tears and cursed herself for having kept herself aloof from her 
father, Biron began to weep. The latter sobbed himself to sleep, 
but the mother and daughter were dying for their relentless 
relation. 

Tlie streaks of dawn wpre on the horizon but still no news of 
the ^sent man. 

A short while after the morning had dawned a pariah woman 
t^ho had gone to gather snails at a neighbouring stream came' 
aifd re|K>rted to the village that she had seen a corpse floating by 
^the cbvert near the Sudder ghat. The wife and daughter-in 
company with some of the villages repaired at once to the .stream 
‘and saw Ramldn's- corpse floating with the bottle In one hand 
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and the hookah in the other, the body was awfully lacerated by 
wild animals. We drop the curtain here the rest need not be 
told. A week after this accident there came a messenger from 
Reedland to that village with instructiona from His Higness to 
take charge of the widow and children of the deceased drunkard 
and make ample provisions for them. 

CHAPTER IX. 

The Wandering Lass. 

About forty-two years ago when the visits of famine and 
epidemic diseases to Bengal were few and far between and the 
country was lolling in health and plenty, a Zemindar of a pleasant 
district of Eastern Bengal remitted the half-yearly rent of his 
tenants all round in consequence of a son and heir having been 
born to him in rather an advanced age. There was great rejoic¬ 
ing in his house on the occasion: firing of feu de joi, kindling of 
bon fires, distribution of alms, feeding the poor and the priesthood, 
dancing, theatricals, nautches, etc., nothing was spared. The man 
or house was, for days continually, a place of joviality and mirth. 

People in* those times were not so abstemious as at the 
present day, they could eat pounds of fish and meat and easily 
digest the same, they were also taller in stature and more robust. 
Before the transfer of the reins of government from the ^ahome- 
dans to the English each town or village boasted of its Hercules, 
but with the introduction by the British Government, of the whole¬ 
some municipal institutions, and the blessed railroads, the country 
is being daily thinned of its population and losing energy. Hygeia 
has shown a clean pair of heels to the country, athletic exercises 
have made room for outlandish exercises of swinging in mid air 
and thereby shortening one's life. 

. . Destiny cannot be averted the nobleman’s new born babe 
suffered from lock-jaw, he spared no pains or expense to save the 
child, the whole oollege of physicians were sent for to attend, on 
the baby, they administered all the medicines prescribed by 
the science, but no. gold can buy back life, and the. baby succumbed 
to the obstinate disease on the ninth day after its birth. This 
sad accident cast a great gloom on the nearer-house and its 
vicinity. The bereaved parent did not appear in public for some 
time. Time is a great healer of old sores and wounds; in tki^ 
the Zemindar came out and began to mix in society. 

Nine children were successively born to him but none of 
whom sujrvived. People said that his wife had contracted a 
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disease o( bearing still-born children which was incurabla, her 
womb having been reduced to a crematory. Several remedica 
were tried but without avail. 

At last the landholder despaired of leaving an heir behind 
contemplated to adopt a boy from a family nearest in kin. 

The landlady w'as again in her family way. This was no 
good news to the ears of her lord as he took it to be only a 
repetition of bygone disasters. 

The midwife of the family had a leman at Sundercat a village 
about five miles to the north of Guacara the seat of the land 
lord, whose name was Harris Chalmer. One evening when they 
were teteatete over the landlady’s pregnancy, Harris told the 
mid-wife that an adept was abroad on a crusade against evil 
spirits who were making mischief in the nursery, that he has 
worked miracles at Hatya, Noakelli and Sandip. The mid-wife 
in due course imparted this news to the landlady and assured 
her that the monk was sure to come that way and save her 
child. 

On the evening of Saturday the gth day of Aswin B.S., 1271, 
corresponding with September 1864 of the Christian era, a 
gymnoesophist, with only a plaid on, was seen squatting on the 
plinth of the family chapel of the landholder and chanting hymns 
from the Holy Vedas. 

A sj^ort while after this the landholder in person come to the 
chapel, which was nothing but the temple of Eklinga, to utter his 
prayers, and on seeing the philosopher seated outside the chapel 
paid him due respects and enquired after the object of his visit 
which • sanctified his house and hallowed his life. The ascetic 
humbly told bim that he came to that quarter without any particu¬ 
lar object. The landlord asked for a pitcher of water with which 
he bathed the feet of the holy man and took him inside the chapel. 
•He offered the ascetic a seat of tiger skin and then commenced 
reciting his prayers. After iinishing his prayers the landlord 
took the holy man to his house which, was a grand palatial.bOiHdiAg 
U few yards off the diapel. When they reached the. reception 
ball, the people assembled there rose to, receive them and every¬ 
body present nja^de his obeisance to the ascetic. 

The landholder ordered a light repast for the holyman Qp 
btiating • the order .the latter said that be did not eat anythilig 
' Bet and Basil 

After a .short conversation on general topics, the ascetic 
‘ asked the assembled |nen why everybody had a pensive biidw. A 
young man urho ivas a near relation of the landlord explained' 
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him that the landlord’a wife bore to him aine children who were 
either still born or died in the nursery^ and that for the tenth 
time she was in labor, all his friends and telations, therefore, 
were very anxious about the issue. . 

The holy man heaved a deep sigh on hearing the story 
and said nothing. The landholder in a supplicating mood prayed 
the ascetic to save him from that dire calamity if it lay in hiS 
power. The ascetic laughingly said that he would try to help 
him in the matter. He enquired of the landlord as to when the 
delivery was expected and was given to understand that it was 
expected that very evening. 

The ascetic accompanied the landlord to the zenana com<k 
partment to ascertain the position of the nursery ; when they 
returned to the outer hall the ascetic requested the landholder to 
issue orders that all the doors and windows of the house and 
even of the nursery be kept open the whole night and that some¬ 
body be asked to remain awake all the time. 

It was close on midnight the moon was in her zenith, the 
whole house was bathed in the brilliant light of the sweet 
celestial orb, she was in her full splendour, being clear, cloud¬ 
less autumn. .As the crow chases after an owl if it happens to 
come out by day light, so the owl hunts after crows in clear 
moonlight night; a jackdaw being annoyed with an intruding owl 
was cawing awfully, just at this moment a female servant of the 
household came out to inform the landholder that a girl, a real 
floral beauty, had been born to him, the father began to weep 
at the prospect of the floral beauty being snatched away from 
him sooner or later. The monk who was absorbed in bis reli¬ 
gious meditations seemed not to take any notice of the matter. 
About an hour afterwards when the whole house was sleepy and 
the rooms enwrapped in darkness, the monk rose slovidy to his 
feet and very quietly entered the zenana precincts, he noiselessly 
entered the nursery took thp child in his arms; brought her out 
to* thef hall where he had been staying and covered it up with his 
blanket. There was only one person in the house who had been 
told to keep herself wide awake, it was the midwife, she too was 
drowsy when the holy man entered the* nursery,.hnd took the 
baby away. Suddenly the drowsiness left her and she awake 
with a start, and not finding the baby In tlje nursery she fan 
to the place where the holy man sat. She felt at his feet add* 
began to cry. . w - • 

The ascetic told fipr to make her mind i|^sy oh the nubject 
and that the t;hild .jwas in safe custody; ‘ The news of tkej^hlld 
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having vanished from the nursery soon reached the ears of the 
father, he at once came to the holy man and began to weep saying 
that in former instances he could at least have a view of the 
cherub face, which was bis only consolation, but in the present 
case he Could not even see the face of the child. The monk 
requested him to compose himself and that there was no cause^ 
for anxiety oh that score as long as he was there, for the parentis 
better security he showed him the bundle of beauty from under¬ 
neath the blanket. The mother was beating her breast and tear¬ 
ing her hair when the father turned up and asked her to compose 
her sorrow, as the child was not lost, but in safe custody. At first 
the mother would not hear, biit when he swore by his holy thread 
she was pacified. 

The monk asked the father and the midwife to remain by. 
him for a while to witness a thrilling spectacle. The night was 
far advanced the sharp and acute sound of the grasshopper and 
the chirping noise of the crickets with their wing-covers grew 
thick and steady, the moon was waning, the air grew chill, the 
light of the tapers grew dim, and birds were drowsily chirping from 
their nests at intervals and again going to rest. The lion gate of 
the house had been kept ajar and the setting moon wfis shedding her 
hazy light through the aperture, the landholder and the midwife 
were attending on the monk, just at this juncture the lion gate 
flew wide open and two females of transcendent beauty dressed 
like devotees entered the house and w'alked right through into 
the zenana camp the monk made signals to his two attendants 
to look at the pair, they were struck as if by paralysis and could 
not utter a syllable. No sooner had the two new comers gone 
out of sight, than the monk ordered his attendants to leave the 
place and hide themselves in the anteroom and see what was 
going forward through the cleft in the wall. As soon as they had 
arranged themselves in their hiding places, the monk took in his . 
hand an iron nail with which he made a circular incision round 
the place he sat, fixed the nail on the ground and sat quietly at 
bis seat. He measured some cus grass which he had procured 
^fore each a span and cut off the extra' portion, he kept these 
bladat on his right siHe, he had scarcely finished doing this 
when the two damsels walked up to him ht father a running speed, 
they vrould have come quite close up to him, but for the prelfcad- 
tfoif he had taken, they came up to the incision and shrank back 
aii at the sight of serpents. 

• ' The two looked like twin sisters they made the dark r^oni 

himinous, they were beaming lustre from their gazelle like eyet, 
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their feet fell noiselessly on the ground like icicle on a frosty 
evening. 

They hailed the monk together in a sweet musical strain 
as if only one of them was talking, they earnestly besought the 
Brahman to give up the child which was their rightful prize and 
that they had every respect for so saint-like a Brahman, he 
should, therefore, think over the matter and quietly give them 
their due that their respect for him may not be shaken, they 
further added that out of mere respect for him they always lived 
in the north. It was, therefore, quite unbecoming of him to 
usurp their right, that the whole world with all its ease and comfort 
had been placed at the Brahman’s disposal, why then of all the 
desirable objects of the globe he would run after new born babes 
which were doomed, they did not dare look at babes of pious 
mothers, their jurisdiction only extended to offsprings of sacrilege- 
ous mothers. The present mother plucked the leaves of the sacred 
Basil during her catamenial period, they instantly possessed her, 
and since then she had made no palliation or atonement for the 
sin, why then plunge into an irreligious course; if Brahmans 
who were lawgivers, allowed violators of those wise and sacred 
laws to pass wdtb impunity, who else would preserve the laws. 

The monk, however, did not even wink at them. Then with 
folded hands and supplicating knees they earnestly prayed to the 
^ -''nk, that as a Brahman he vras unknowable, unspeakable, void 
of all quality, also the nucleus of all qualities, a receptacle of 
the whole universe, how then could he so lower himself as to 
interfere with the work of elves. 

The Brahman was mute. The sisters then looked more 
transparent and with bewitching smiles in the corner of their 
mouths, lovely dimples on their cheeks, their beautiful pairs of 
eyes swimming in lust, spoke to the monk in a mellifluous 
tone that they were simply his slave girls and that their youth, 
life, person and all were his, he could do anything he liked with 
them. They simpefed sweetly and looked slyly at the ascetic 
through the cornet of their eyes. 

They exhausted their .-stock of blandishment^ w'iles and 
artifices, but these were sinxply throw’ii crffj the ascefic was proof 
against anything. When the sisters saw that their tricks had no 
effect on the monk they transformed theniselve* into a couple of 
gigantic figures, they bulged out tremendously,,raised their heads, 
up to the ceiling like two palmyra trees, their hands appearing, 
like burnt logs of timber^ the flesh of the upper arm hanging . 
loosely like dewlaps of cows, and earthworms and crickets sus-' 
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pending therefrom, the .desh of the whole body.shrivelled and 
wrinkled, their breasts hanging down to the abdomen like bloated' 
pumpkins and- the teats appearfdg like cricket ball's and with 
tAveir huge legs thrust asunder they stood hrtnly like the colossus 
of Rhodes. The hearts of the spectators froin behind the wall 
sank within them, but the holyman sat unmoved. After having 
assumed this attitude they demanded the child in a harsh sten» 
torian voice, and threatened the ascetic that in case he did not 
accede to their request they would swallow him up child and all. 
The monk could contain his spleen no longer, and told them in 
a clear and distinct voice to* leave him alone at Feast in .this 
instance, as they had already done a great deal of mischief, but 
if their heads were impervious to reason, he would simply have 
to hammer it down their clbdpates with th^ beautiful weapon. 
Saying this he brandished a blade of the prepared cus grass; 
The two prodigies raised a hideous cry at the sight of the weapon 
which rent the welkin, and begdn to emk fire, they commenced' 
belching every half minute and emit volumes of fire, in a short 
while the whole room looked like a wave of hre. The monk 
stood up and taking a handful of water from the immortal 
basin sprinkled it all round and thereby quenched, the fire. The 
monk then extended a blade of the cm grass towards the 
monsters, who began to pronounce all sorts of execrations andi 
«Hprecations-. 

By this time the day was dawning, the suoronnding objects- 
appeared grey, the monk with dexterous agility leapt out of the 
barrier, thrust two of the blades into the bodies of the monsters- 
who fell on the pavement with a tremendous crash, the whole 
house shook firom the very foundation as it would during the 
oscillations of an earthquake. 

The monk then called out the landholder and the midwife 
from their hiding places, and made over the child to the latter 
aiid ordered the former to dispose of the dead bodies before 
anybody was up. The landholder submitted that it would 
impossible for him to carry alone such a cumbersome weight; the 
monk, told him peremptorily that it must be executed by hin» 
and that the carcases were not burdensome. 

' The landlord approached the dead bodies of the giants wbtchr 
he found, had been metamorphosed into a cDqpfe of dead or-ovfes/ . 
hb easily took up both by the left hand to an adjoining field and 
b]Uried them up with cow dung as enjoined by the monk. On hie, 
return home he found the monk was missingi he searched eVetfM 
nook and corner of- Guacarcai but he was nowhere to be fotind^ . 
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., f At the spot whef© th©monk had been seated with the circular 
v^tirk round it, an edict was found written by him with lacdye in a 
Bhojpatra leaf by which it was ordained that before the child was 
fifteen days ©Id, her mother and the midwife must take hetf to 
Tekoah, a village about 12 miles to the south of Guacara to the 
house of Bhutiah Chaudhury to be tattooed on the right thigh. 

At the foot of the bark it was written that a similar edict had 
heen left with the chandal woman who was instructed to work h: 
■out. According to the instructions contained in the edict, no male 
escorts were to accompany them on the route. It was, therefore, 
5privately,a.rranged that the landlady will start for Tekoah in 
company with Nelly the midwife and Digam a handmaid of hers. 

Villagers in all countries atre more plucky than city folks, 
as the former more or less undertake to guard their own lives 
and properties, which in ciries and towns are done for them by 
efficient Police. A village damsel would.eften route a party 
of highwaymen at the ,spear’s point while males from cities would 
shudder at the idea. Living in crowded localities and ill-venti¬ 
lated houses, want of open air exercise, taking unwholesome 
and stale food, breaking one's fast or dining at hours when 
appetite is a jnile behind, all combine to make city people 
effiminate and diminutive in stature and lacking in spirits, or 
make them suSer from embonpoint and lead them to quietly pocket 
petty insults which require personal strength to settle. 

On Tuesday the 19th of Aswin the landlady and her above 
two coinpanions left privately by the backdoor before the streaks 
©f light appeared in the east. Tekoah was 10 miles to the east 
of Guacara; it was, therefore, impossible for a respectable lady of 
delicate health to travel the distance in a single day ; her object 
in taking Digam with her was simply to put up at her house 
which was midway between Guacara and Tekoah. Ihe landlady 
who was naturally of delicate constitution and especially as she 
had been lying in only ten days before, was making slow progress 
itftiidr journey, she leaned heavily on the arms of the handmaid 
and moved like an automaton. The sun had past the meridian 
point when they reached Digam’s village. The landlady was close- 
Jy veiled and the baby carefully wrapped up' in order to avoid con^* 
course* of people at Digam’s, house. Diganj had a soa and a 
daughter-in-law living in the house, the son was away in the fidds 
at the time, the daugnter-in-law had received previous commufticaS 
tlon on the subject and made the necessary preparations for their, 
bireakfast. A Brahman widow from tlie neighbourhood had beek 
requested to cook :the meals of the landlady, which she did Wfth 
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the utmost pleasure, the dishes were plain, a handful of boiled 
rice a little pulse, a few pieces of fried raw plantains, and a little 
soup of the eel. They lit a bright fire with which they applied 
a dry fomentation tc the body of the landlady, and bathed her 
feet with hot water. The baby was also taken care of in a 
similar manner, she made the cottage of Digain brilliant, she 
was such a sweet little thing. The loss of blood during delivery 
naturally makes females pale, the trouble of the journey under 
her present state of health made the landlady paler, she looked 
like the Muse in alabaster. Her temperament was always of 
the gentlest, she would never call even a handmaid loudly. She 
was known the length and breadth of the country for her urbanity 
and kindheartedness. 

The widow^ neighbour of Digam’s who cooked her meals 
volunteered to accompany the landlady to Tekoah, which help 
she humbly declined as she did not wish to give unnecessary 
trouble to anybody around her. Neither the mother nor the 
child were worse for the journey, both had sound sleep that night. 
They started with the crow, the night's rest had wonderful efiect 
on the mother, she commenced the journey with fresh vigour 
without the help of Digain’s arm, after they had» gone half the 
way, the wind began to blow rather hard, they very carefully 
covered the body of the infant and the handmaid lent her arm to 
her mistress, they reached Bhutya's hut at about eight o'clock in 
the morning. 

The Chaodal woman who was a pariah was in a pretty fix 
with her guests, as the latter w'ould not even drink a sip of water 
from her bowl. She was therefore in a hurry to dispose of them 
as soon as practicable. She knew of the edict of the monk, she 
produced a few lines of writing on a bark with red ink. She 
immediately went out to procure a few leaves of a creeper which 
produced beans and squeezed out its juice, then she took out a 
tieedle with a very fine point from a bundle of rags with which 
she tattooed the right thigh of the infant just below the groin 
with the mark of a trident. 

The infant smarting under the influence of the sharp needle 
began to cry, the mother as a matter, of course, sat down to 
nurse her. At this juncture the wind bagan to howl outside, the 
chandal woman went out to ease herself Under thebigpeepui 
tree, a sudden'.blast of wind came which uprooted and threw 
the tree, the tree fell with a dreadful noise crushing-^the 
pdoif jehandal woman under it> the fury of the wind gradually 
iftcreased, heaven’s artillery Opened its volleys wkli loud peal#, 
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ti»e hut of the chandal woman was blown off) the water of the 
river began to rise rapidly as in a freshet, in half an hour’s time 
it was unprecedentedly swollen and overflowed its banks. On 
the verandah of the thatchless hut where the mother and child 
ware staying there was a square frame of bamboo work resting 
on a few upturned earthen pots. 

The water having submerged the floor of the hut the mother 
and the midwife with the child in her arms ascended the platform. 
The state of the feelings of the mother can more easily be Imagin* 
ed than described, she bore all the trouble in hopes of saving her 
child, but now she despaired of it, nothing but confusion reigned 
all round, the blowing off of huts and cottages, the falling down 
of brick-built houses, uprooting of huge trees, and the dread¬ 
ful howling of the wind inspired the mind that the end was 
approaching. In a short while the bamboo platform began to 
float and by the force of the wind it was shoved out of 
the verandah. In a few minutes it was thrown adrift to the 
mercy of the wind and w’aves. The frail bark shot into mid¬ 
stream like an arrow, the mother was expecting her end every 
minute and, therefore, did not take the child on her lap, she told 
the midwile that in case she died she should tell her husband not to 
marry again, but to rear up this heavenly child ; to preserve the 
child from the cold blast and rain she doubled herself up and re¬ 
mained in that posture over the child who was lying in the arms of 
the midwife snugly. The river was awfully heaving, mountainlike 
waves swept over them several times and at last in the twinkling 
of an eye a big wave broke and fell over the bark and swept 
away the mother, but to what direction the midwife could not 
■make out. The fury of the wind continued unabated the wholei 
day and before twilight the wind fell and it was calm, the bamboo 
platform with the child and the midwife was being carried by the 
tide, a gust of wind shoved the bark into a creek where the 
platform entangled itself in a jungle of reeds and rushes. 

, It was, growing dark, there was a hamlet, below which the 
creek flowed, a woman from the village came; to fetch water from 
4 he creek with a pitcher on her waist. 

The cries of an infant attracted the Attention of, tj>o vyoman 
who had come to fetch water from the creek, she looked all round to 
see where the noise was comkig from. She came, near the spot 
•and found that a woman whose face was turned up all on one 
side sat on a bamboo platform in wet clotlies with a cheru^ live 
baby etn her lap, it was a beautiful contrast, a snow wljite t>ad}y 
■em the lap of a pitch dark woman. The jvomaa on the bank 
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«ccoste 4 . the woman on ifte platform and asked, her how alte 
canie'.iliete, .she could dot reply as she had the facial para- 
.lysi», ske pointed towards the south with her right hand over her 
.shoulders, thereby naming that she came from the south, she 
'^fnade. signs to Hve woman to take the baby away and that she 
would follow. 

* AccOrding^ly leaving the pitcher on the ground she took the 
baby in her arms, and went towards the vitlago the water was 
then, receding rapidly. The infant was shivering from cold, and 
the flesh of its palm and feet were contracted from long contact 
with water w'bich gave it a cadaverous look, there was a blazing 
Are at the house, and several women and children were warming 
themselves round it. The woman placed a wooden fender before 
the^re to confine the ashes and asked her sister to take the 
baby in her lap and warm it till she came back. 

^ There was a general enquiry about the baby, the woman 
said that she woald tell them all about it wdien she returned. She 
.went at; once to the creek, from a distance she found that the 
water had gone down about 3 to 4 cubits on looking to her right 
hand side she could find no trace of the woman on the curious 
barque, but on looking closely to the south she sa^ th§t the ebb 
tide had taken the thing out to the mouth of the creek and that 
it was running down with great velocity. It was growing dark, 
people were busy with their own person and property, what could 
she do under the circumstances, but fill her pitches with water 
and return home. 

It was the memorable cyclone of 1864 which we have been 
relating. It committed serions devastation to the village we 
are writing of, roads and pathways were all blocked up with 
falling trees, thatched houses shorn of their roofs stood like brick 
kilns, numerous heads of cattle had been washed away, several 
men ha'd been made homeless. The woman who had rescued the 
child owned a' brickbuiit house which had not been damaged by 
the cyclone. People, therefore, flocked there to shelter for themo 
eelves for the night. The cyclone had made a havoc atnongst. thS' 
cattle, milk was therefore not available for the baby on being 
.warmed by the fire slle was smiling sweetly and throwing up her. 
tijfiy iegs and hands. 

A fisher woman who had recently lost her child was on the. 
epQt, she had to relieve her breast of the superabuadaifbe qf 
? milk'; sh«< took up the baby and began to nurse it. The a»tec»- 
s4ients .el the baby were a mystery to all. The hamlet where shje 
had miraQalottSly received shelter was about 48 miles from fejtr 
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ftomei po body therefore could throw atfy light on parent^^e 
of the infant, it was evident, however, from the costly bed- 
sheet the baby was wrapped in that she must have been born, 
of opillent parents. When spreading her ciothes oyer the fire 
to dry they found two smalt pieces of paper like substance, on 
both of which was something written in red ink. Taking them to 
be charms, the woman preserved them in her rattan bo36. 

The woman who was a Brahman widow had no body in .the-, 
world besides a sister who was asthmetic. She therefore with great. 
pleasure assumed the duties of a foster-mother; she paid 
something to the fisherwoman in money or in kind for nursing, 
the child. The fisherwoman on the other hand, was very much 
attached to the child and nursed her with the tenderness of a 
mother and not as a hireling. Under the fostering care of the 
Brahman widow the development of the child was satisfactory, she 
had a healthy growth. They named her Kuruny owing to her. 
having been picked up from the .shore. 

In the spring of the year i8yi we had come home during the 
long vacation after the university examinations. The Sessions 
generally recommenced in June, we had therefore ample time, to 
enjoy ourselves.in our own way. 

A few days afterwards the Holee festival came off, it is cele¬ 
brated at Reedland with unusual pomp. It is.a festival of tom¬ 
foolery, akin to the English festival of April fool both in spirit 
and the time of the year it takes place. The principal object of 
the festival being to befool others by besmearing their faces and 
bodies with the red dust called adtr. 

This festival of Holee is named after the notorious qUeen 
Holka, the sister of Maha Rajah Heron Kasipu, who reigned over 
India during the golden agt, his capital city having.„been on the 
site where the city of Mooltan now stands. The Maha 
Rajah’s youngest son, Prahlad was, in his opinion, a heretic, as he 
never counted his prayers in the orthodox way and attended the - 
sacrificial altar. The Maha Rajah expostulated with his son on. 
tJie impropriety of his conduct, but the son who was a God fear- 
iog child and a scholar of the vegetarian school, flinched at the' 
sight of sacrifices which he considered inhuman, renounced tho. 
demoniac worship of his father and past his days in seclusion m. 
religious meditations only. 

The Maha Rajah was determined to bring his boy round b^i 
fair means or foul and make him expouse his faith, but when ali> 
his resources failed he bent on taking bis life. He was tramfiled' 
under feet by huge elephants, poisoned - by snake 4>disoB,f 
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tlifown into the sea after tying a block of massivi^ stone on bis 
neck, but from all of which he escaped miraculously. At last 
the Malta Rajah ordered him to be burnt in a funeral pyre. The 
flint hearted evil disposed elfish sister of the Maha Rajah by 
name Holka, volunteered to accompany the stubborn undutifut 
son into the fire and to keep him down lest he should escape by 
Reaping over the pyre. The Being who saved the pious Frahlad 
in all former misfortunes, saved him in the present case also, 
and the fiendish woman perished. 

Simply to commemorate the death of Holka, people make a 
pyre of wood and straw set fire to it and afterwards rejoice them¬ 
selves with the red dust and a hundred other ways. 

At the Palace the red dust is not supplied to the upper ten, 
their festivities are more civil and gentlemanlike. For distin¬ 
guished guests and children and all the members of the family a 
cloth, a mantle and a loose garment with folds are dyed with 
safflower beforehand and kept ready for their use. This is a 
present frofh the Rajah on the occasion. After the guests and 
visitors and other members had worn the crimson cloths, some 
members of the family who are looking after the reception, come 
forward with a silver plate in hand on which are kept some round 
objects no bigger than a walnut, which have coverings of thin 
lac, and from a distance throw one of them on the person of the 
guest, visitor or relation, the thing bursts no sooner it touches 
the body of the person intended and a fine quantity of red dust 
scatters over his body, and then rose water is sprinkled over \Vith 
silver cups and syringes. 

In the verandah in front of the storehouse were stacked 
sacks of the red dust for distribution amongst the peasantry and 
the poorer classes, 1 felt a peculiar pleasure in distributing the 
thing. It was about 8 o’clock in the morning. 1 was distri¬ 
buting the abir with a pewter to a crowd mostly composed 
milkmen and artisans, who were entering the verandah througH 
a turnstile placed at kead of the side stairs one by one, a 
footman having been stationed near the turnstile to prevent a' 
rush, when my attention was drawn to a group of children, who . 
were struggling with the crowd at the foot of the stdirs to 
admittance, stalwart dark figures of agriculturists having blocked 
up their way. I asked the sepoy who was patrolting.the vetlfidali'r 
ift front of the treasury to see that the tall fellows*' made fOom 
fdr die children, aiid as soon as he was relieved of his duty, he 
vteht down, pushed the fellows aside and made the cliMdredi 
pass. The children came up and gathere^^ round toe, with e 
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stogie exception they were all copper colored and had bell metal 
or glass bangles on. Amongst the group there was a girl of 
barely nine with an oval face, pencilled eyebrews, nicely chiseled 
nosei ravenblack hair and pearly white teeth her complexion 
was something which I could not make out as there w^s a 
^Im of dust a quarter of an inch thick, her legs had a coat¬ 
ing of dust, but the feet and ankles were beautifully shaped, 
at first sight I was at a loss to understand how could edie have 
made her way to the Palace in company with tagrags, I 
questiond her about her caste, but she was coy and would not 
lift her face and look op to me, a girl from the group with a flat 
nose and prominent cheekbones who was more- forward than the 
rest, informed me in a crowlike voice that she was auntie 
Christy's cousin’s sister*in-Iaw’s niece; as if I was supposed to 
know all her aunties in the world. 

I told the precocious old fashioned girl that her advocacy 
was quite uncalled for, that 1 wanted to hear it from her own lips. 
On my putting the question again to the girl she locked scared 
and her eyes moistened, I, therefore, tried to divert the attention 
and asked her weather she wanted to have a look at the Malta 
Ranee and that whether she wanted a crimson cloth like the 
one I wore, which the gracious Maha Ranee distributed amongst 
children of Brahmin parentage on such occasions. My medicine 
took immediate effect, the girl smiling said that she came all the 
way to have a view of the Maha Ranee as also of the Ranees. 
Mother’s handmaid who had come to offer me a cup of milk was 
waiting for the cup, I asked her to take the girl in her lap and 
take her to the zenana Mehal. She at first angrily said that my 
ways were very queer, indeed, what a nice idea to take a loafer 
girl of the streets in her lap and go to the Maha Ranee’s Mehal, 
she would certainly be rebuked for it, she, therefore, declined to 
do the thing. I assumed an angry countenance and told her to 
tidne care not to anger,me, as in that case it would fare very hard 
with her. > She was Ma’s favorite maid as she had nursed me 
<^hUe she was laid up with puerperal fever. She had nobody 
in the world except.a nephew who was my valet, she loved me 
mote:than my mother, she was rather waywabd owing,-to the length 
of her service, which was quite natural. . ^ 

* On seeing me angry she laughed and took the sli,m girl iit 
her arms, kissed her forehead and went her way, 1 followed thens 
a minute after when we went in, mother was engaged in peeUii|^, 
shme appl^ and pomegranates for our ^Ipnqhepn. On aeeiiig 
l^evl the faandot^ carrying the girl she, asked her^as tQ whefe 
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did she bring the girl from, she put down the girl and told 
that she had bought the girl for a daughter>in>law at the special 
recjuest of her son, she did not know that I was close on her heels, 
Ma winked at her and she looked behind, and on seeing me 
escaped to the cook-room. 

Mother took the girl on her lap and kissed her on the cheeks, 
she was rather stinking, therefore, she took her to the bath-room to 
give her a wash, when they came out of the bath-room, the girl 
looked radiant, under the influence of the soap, her face appeared 
like the moon coining out from behind the clouds. Her promi¬ 
nent nose looked like Mount Dorfel, the eyebrows like the bow 
of cupid, the eye lashes like the net of Hermes, in short she 
looked the paragon of infantine beauty. Mamma gave her a 
crimson colored sari and an apron which Sissy used to wear when 
she was young, she also combed and braided her hair and stuck 
a rose on it. The girl had no jewels on and appeared like the 
picture of nature unadorned. 

After ]§nishing her toilette ma gave her something to eat, 
which she ate with a good relish, but she had none of the vul¬ 
garity about her as smacking her lips during eating or pro- 
tuding the tongue out in order to take the food in, or of staring 
at the things offered or looking wistfully at them, as if she had 
never in her life tasted such things. When the repast was 
finished we gave her some spices to chew, and then spoke to her 
in most endearing terms, in reply to her queries the girl said that 
since the last month she had been wandering about the country 
to visit her relatives of whom she had a great many, and the 
last place she came from was Telcoupi, the seat of her mother’s 
spiritual guide. She was by birth a high cast Brahmin, being 
of the clan Bannerjee, persons of that ilk were highly respected 
in Eastern Bengal. Under instructions from Ma, Keri went .to see 
whether the Ma^ Ranee was at her prayers, she immediately return¬ 
ed and said that the Maha Ranee was not engaged.' Ma took the girl 
with her to the Maha Ranee and asked her to make ,her the usual 
obeisance, the girl bowed dpwn to her and kissed the dust of her feet. 

The Maha Ranee some thirty years back had been ailing 
fi!>oin> some dphthamic*^ complaint, an eminent occttllst from {tho; 
metropolis was sent for and she was put under his trcatmeat*kjhe. 
ihedoid not, however, effect a radical cure, her visiob not 
restored, in rush light her eyesight became dim, 'but 14; 
she could distinctly see near objects. . 

* v*'fShe'drew the girl close to her and was rather staitled . 
;' ^ at feerj ma asked her saying—auntie what ii iHa wat^rll 
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Ihere is nothing wrong with the girl!” The Malia Ranee said 
that there could be nothing wrong with such a cherub face, but 
that she did not believe her story, she could not be a wander- 
ing girl. She looked just the counter part of her kinsman Ray 
Dikpati Bahadoor, the zemindar of Guacara. The Rajah was 
sent for and on surveying the child Ire said that she bore a 
striking resemblance to uncle Dikpati, the Dewan Saheb alsO' 
came to see the girl and said that she looked like Ray Dikpati 
i,n embryo. On being put to the scrutiny of so many august 
persons the child felt uneasy and would have wept if ma was^ 
not by her. In lute-like voice tremulous with emotion she told 
ma that she never heard of such big names they were uttering 
and that she was a rustic girl and as such could not be related 
to a Ray Bahadoor or the like and that she was the child of a 
plain man who died before she came into the world, that she was 
a posthumous child, that her family was asthmetic, dear auntie 
having died of that fell disease, ma caught the infection and was 
laid up for a time and now she was convalescent, l^er mother 
felt very uncomfortable in that lovely hamlet, they had 
therefore to migrate to Magura a sub-division of the district 
where they put up with a distant relation of her Pa. She came 
to Telcoupi to tell the spiritual guide to lend his ministerial 
services to her mother on a pschychic rite. 

My mother in order to soothe her and dispel the anxiety 
from her mind took her aside and asked her to make her mind 
easy and told her that they were talking fibs. She wanted 
see the Ranees, ma in compliance with her request, ordered Keri 
to take her to the Ranee's compartment. The news spread like 
wild fire, before she turned up, the Ranees knew all about the 
child. I was sent for by my cousin Princess Manu to narrate to 
her all I knew about the “wandering lass,” which I was doing: 

1 in fact knew nothing about her, simply from the cut of her face 
1 took her to be of respectable parentage. .1 was highly glad 
that that’ act of simple detection had aroused so much sympathy 
and curiosity at flie Palace. I was attending on my cousin when 
.Keri brought• the girl in, my cousin spoke, tojier.kindly asked 
'her handmaid to fetch her the antimony pot, she gently dyed the 
g|rV« lotus like eyes with antimony by her forefinger, which great,ly 
etihanced the lustre of.her beautiful eyes. Afterwards she offered 
the 'girl some eabables which she modestly declined. My cpus|||^, ^ 
gave the girl a squeaking doll which very much flleased her. 

Si’S, < The wizen faced oafp of girls who accompanied the, .wander* , : 
•ing iasE failed a hue.and cry,outside shouting out that the,iyr.,cpj|i5r ^' 



^nioa hlid been kidnapped, no body lent their ears to them a» 
everyone knew that she was in safe (jaarters. When the b^ggarfy 
gklasaw that their shouting was of no avaih they began to cry^ 
the famale guards, therefore, had to drive them in to show them- 
that their companion was safe and sound. The .girls were struck- 
to see ilie wonderful diange she* bad undergone in so short a time. 
Some of the forward said that the had turned a princess and that 
she was going to be married to one of the princes. On hearing 
their jests, she smiled sweetly and asked tliem to come along with 
her to the Ranee’s chamber. 

A mounted messenger was sent to Guacara; Ray Dikpati 
was in the Moffussil revising the rent roll, news was sent to ' him 
forthwith, he arrived at the Palace on the third day riding on an 
elephant. In the evening arrived Auntie Christy on receiving 
alarming reports from the peasant girls that Kuruny had been 
murdered in cold blood to propitjsite some of the deities of Gnnja 
Nagar to whom in former times human sacrifies were offered to 
appease their wrath, Brahman virgins being in high demand. Auii. 
tie Christy came in high wrath foaming at the mouth, she intended 
to curse the whole generation of Rajahs and Maha Rajahs for 
kidnappii^ her ward, the female guards distinctly heard her 
muttering imprecations between her teeth, but no sooner had she 
crossed the threshold of the Zenana Mahal than she saw the 
sylphlike figure of Kuruny moving about with the girls of the 
household with whom she had already made friends, she was 
perfectly at home. At first Auntie Christy did not believe her 
eyes, and therefore rubbed them to assure herself that she did 
not dream, at last she caught Kuruny in her arms and wept bitter¬ 
ly over her. My. mother was moved at the spectacle and spoke 
kindly to the widow and asked her what relationship she bore 
to the child. She explained that she was the daughter of a dis¬ 
tant relation of her, but that when her mother was laid up with 
an asthmetic fit she nursed her and that she was very much food 
of her, she being such a lively girl, she was the darling of their; 
society. Within these 3 or 4 days her skin regained a healthy glbsS* 
the widow, therefore, surveyed her complacently and asked me tha 
reason of their detaining the child at the Palace. My mother.told' 
her that the child was no offspring of her relative but that She , 
thadaughter of the wealthy and influential Zeminder Ray Bfirapati 
oJ^ Goacaraof whom she might have heard.- The woman made a^ 
weary face on hearing the slory, heaved a heavey sigh and was mute^^ 
‘ 4 t being Sunday which is an inauspicious day for a parent’ai^r 
fitet visit to his child, Ray Dik{mti postponed his visit to the Malm^ 
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Ranee till the next tnorningi< When Ray Dikpati was cemtnunU 
cited with, he was requested to bring with him his likeness in 
oUpainting executed) under orders from hht father Rajah Nripendra 
Narayan, by Ganga Narain Pal an artist from Krislinaghur, the 
famous seat of fine arts." He brought the picture with him, and 
as the Maha Ranee was the first who detected the resemblance 
she was anxious about the issue, she therefore sent for the picture 
and when it was brought in, the child was made to stand by the 
side of the picture the resemblance was wonderfully striking, the 
picture could have easily been taken for Kuruny's, had she been 
a .boy. Dikpati’s picture had a gold laced cap on the head, the 
Maha Ranee ordered for one Of our old velvet coats and an em¬ 
broidered capi which after severely rummaging our wardrobe we 
bought to her, the coat fitted the child as also the cap, when she 
had thus been equipped she was again made to stand side by side 
with the picture, this time the likeness was complete, appa¬ 
rently it was a faithful likeness of the child. The Maha Ranee 
was highly satisfied and took the girl thus attired on her lap and 
kissed her ruby lips. Intuition is a very strong faculty, a tiger’s 
cub if reared up with iambs may learn to bleat with them, but 
when in its .element never fails to attack an elephant. 
Kuruny ate and drank with us as if she was accustomed to it from 
her birth, she ordered the maids to serve her as if she was used to 
it, she shared my mother’s bed, to whom she was greatly attached. 

The morning dawned and after the usual vocations of the 
morning Dikpati turned up at the Maha Ranee’s Mahal to whom 
she was junior by about ten years, the Maha Ranee greeted him 
cordially and offered him a seat. 

Dikpati could not of course recognise his long lost child as 
he missed her when she was only i2 days old, but he had an 
instinctive yearning for her, he felt a divine thrill pass through his 
frame when he touched her. She looked at the careworn face 
of the Ray and went into his arms with great alacrity. She rested 
on the broad breast of Dikpati and commenced playing with his 
watch chaia and lockets. 

r, Auhtle ‘Christy was sent for and questioned about the ante¬ 
cedents of the girh she spoke all she knew* about her which vm 
jimply Nothing, the child’s mother migrated to Magurah when 
she was about 5 years old so that any incidents connected Vrith 
her early life was lost in darkness, her kinswoman who Was 
^nown to have been barren, deposed in their pr*esence that she 
mi 4 months big ,with child when her husband died, and as tliey 
#ere not interested in the. mitter they did not care to enquire 
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any fuiiher on the $ubject and . simply accepted her atory. 
palanquin was sent to Magurali for Christy’s kinswoman the sup^ 
posed mother of the child, she arrived in the evening, she was 
requested to bring in all the belongings of the child, which she 
.^did, but they were to no purpose. Wlidh the woman arrived she 
simply brought some trinkets with her, she was not to blame as 
she did not know which way the wind was blowing. 

The woman at first could not realize her position and tried 
to maintain her right; on receipt of information from the woman 
Christy, Paiks had been sent to her village to procure some of 
her fellow villagers, the Paiks returned with three women from 
the hamlet amongst whom was the fisherwoman who nursed 
Kuruny during her infancy, who instantly recognised Kuruny 
and took her in her arms and patted her back with all the tender- 
siess of a mother. The fisherwoman did not know that Rattan 
the foster mother of Kuruny was there, she made a clean breast 
of the matter, she further said that it was she who gave the 
child the name of Kuruny, as she was a foundling. After this 
she was. made to confront Rattan, who looked crestfallen at the 
sight of her. The Ray Bahadoor promised Rattan a princely 
stipend for rearing, up his child and that she would ever after 
remain in his family with his child as her ward. On second 
thoughts Rattan retracted what she had told before and 
corroborated the fisherwoman’s story. 

The Ray Bahadoor’s long lost child having been restored to 
him made him more sanguine about the recovery of the wife of 
.his bosom as also of the poor midwife. Within a radius of fifty 
."five miles it was proclaimed by beat of drum that any person 
giving information leading to the recovery of the two females will 
receive a handsome reward from the Ray. 

In the meantime a messenger was sent to Magnrah to bring 
in all goods chattels and paraphernalia belonging to the widow 
Rattan. The articles arrived in due course, and a richly 
embroidered silk wrapper was fished out from a heap of 
Indescribeables, in a corner of which were tied the two charms. 
-The Ray.Bahadopr on his arrival at the> Palace qarrated all the 
facts connected with the girl, everyone therefore Was by this 
time acquainted with the incident about the monk <and his edicts. 

,Uie edicts were found people had no dbul>t sdboiit 
■ ^entity of the girl. . ^ 

' On entering high life Kuruny was a constant com^nionwof 
>ftiother, when her foster-^mother Rattan arrived at tlie Palate 
did not evince fetlines of the strongest kind ealcniated^'lo 
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show that she had been dying for iier, the child was, however, 
not unkind to her foster-mother, she went into her arms allowed 
her to be kissed and the like. Her nickname of Kuruny was 
changed for Hijoly Bala. All day long she was ail smiles and 
mirth aud hanging by the skirts of my mother’s apron. ; 

c On the seventh day after this occurence a woman was brought 
into the Palace in a coo/y, her complexion was very swarthy, 
she had lost the use of her right band her right limbs having 
been paralysed. She spoke in broad and broken accents her 
tongue having also been partially paralysed. One must have 
been sometime with her before he or she could understand her 
conversation. Bijoly almost screamed at her sight and caught 
hold of my mother’s arms, my mother who was listening to the 
woman’s story took Bijoly in her lap and asked her to be quiet. 
She was the midwife Nelly, she deposed to the incident from 
their exodus from Guacara up to her making over the child to 
Rattan, the latter had a faint recollection of her features, as she 
saw her once in her life some 8 to 9 years back and that when it 
was growing dark, but Rattan’s story of receiving the child from 
a dark woman a little before dusk on the day of the cyclone from 
on board a bamboo float was corroborated by Nelly. She related 
all about the tattooing of the right thigh of the child which was 
laid bare in every body's presence and the mark of a trident was 
distii\ptly visible thereon. The Identity of the child was establish¬ 
ed beyond a doubts 

The midwife Nelly after handing over the child to Rattan 
was driven adrift by the receding current and carried to Chundy- 
pore a village about thirty miles to the east of Guacara, she waST. 
thrown amongst a curious people whose principal occupation 
was procuring the sweepings from smithy's wash and cleanse 
them thoroughly and pick up from them gold and silver dust, 
by which they gained a livelihood. The morning succeeding the 
cyclone found Nelly thrown on the bank of a river which flowed 
down the village of Chundypore the abode of the gold dusters. 
She could neither move nor speak and some of the' kiadhearted 
'Villagers took pity on her position and carried her to one of their 
hoveU. 

. An old woman of the village who understood something of 
.. medicine rubbed a prepared oil over the affected region, by 
application she regained the partial use of the ri^t leg, but her' 
power of speech became thick and confused. The villagers who 
were ali Kyasthas, took Nelly to be one of the pure castes, of 
^ffhidoofli, they helped heir to eat, to wash in shoCttodo alf the' 
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necessary vocations of There was a young woman at the 

village who very much wanted the service of a companion as her 
husband very often went to towns to biiy the refuse from" gold* 
amiths* shops and .was aw^ from honie for days togetlier during 
which time the young wom%n felt very lonely. Nelly was placed at 
her disposal. Nelly very wisely concealed her caste and the place 
of her nativity, as otherwise nobody in the village would come 
in contact with her. SKo'^had no children to look after, no 
brothers or sisters to rear,"In fact she had no body in the world 
except her friend at Sunderoat, whom she forgot in no time. 

She expected to pass the remainder of her life in that vil* 
lage, when on a fine mornimg some heralds went there mentioning 
her descriptive roll as also that of the unfortunate lady, Nelly 
responded to their call and-was carried in a dooly. 

Ray Dikpati spared no expense for recovering his beloved 
wife they searched the four quarters of the country, but no trace 
of the unfortunate lady coujid be found, probably she had been 
drowned on being separated from Nelly. 

On an auspicious day and with due ceremony Bijoly was 
taken to her father's house, I went there in company with my 
mother as Bijoly was loath to part with her. In the meantime 
negotiations were going on about the betrothal of Bijoly with my 
nephew Bhujanga, which was brought to a close within a fortnight 
of our arrival at Guacara, the match was every way destral^le, as 
Bijoly was of matchless beauty, Bhujanga was a picture too. 
The Ray Bahadoor who was an uncle of ma’s settled all his 
property equally .on both the bride and bridegroom. 

K. K. M. % 
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NOTESi ON FRENCH SCIENCE AND ART. 

Paris, 2ist August, 1897. 

Science ;—The Aeronautic Commission is actively occupied 
with arranging the plan of a compaign for a simultaneous ascension 
of balloons in several parts of the world, to record results on uni¬ 
form instruments, respecting temperature, pressure, humidity, air 
composition, solar radiation, and photographic views, &c. The 
l^resident of the Commission is M. Mascart, The balloons are 
to ascend to 16,000 feet. In addition, the “ kite balloon” will be 
uiiliMli; it is furnished with a series of self-registering instru¬ 
ments, launched freely into space, to a height of 50,000 feet, 
W'here human life could not exist, and having attained that altU 
tade, will he left itself to collapse, and gently to descend, when 
and where according to chance. A notice is attached to each 
instrument in English, French, German and Italian, requesting the 
. £nder th. send the instruments with care to Paris. During 
the entuing autumn manoeuvres, “ kite-photography ”, will be* 
» extensively tested, to take bird’s-eye views of the eneiiny’^ 
tion. That will be the best of topographll^al sujrvefpand may dwi 
in dispensing with the captive military b^ioon.^ Until the questioiii 
of steering a balloon be settled, it is heliTby Militaty Scie^yilllilii' 
be useless attempting the working of torpedoes. 
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Hygienic questions occupy serious attention, due to the 
seasopi two are being debated: the influences of out>door life, 
and the selection of a summer residence. Is proximity to a wood 
sanitary, or do promenades among trees act beneflcially 011 
heallh ? In spring when nature is awakening to life, the leaves 
commencing to unfold, and the winter has aerated the spaces 
between the trees, forest walks are beneficial; but the moment 
the woods are in leaf, and the air becomes thick, and above all, 
humid, those persons liable to rheumatic and nervous affections, 
shoufd avoid siich places. It is in spring that the woods cohtain 
trtosf oi^otie and are most perfumed. As the days grow long and 
the heat augments, the vegetation being a powerful absorber of 
caloric, the air becomes close because it is imprisoned: when 
rain falls and the wood becomes balmy, it is tempting to remain 
therein to do so, would be for invalids and convalescents, attended 
with dangerous consequences. The surrounding atmosphere being 
saturated with watery vapour, is a nest for rheumatism, colds, 
and chills. It is calculated, that each leaf of a tree, evaporates 
per hour, its own weight of water and vapour or humidity, is too 
powerful an absorbant of humidity; hence, why we experience 
chill and catch cold, and why living near the vicinity of clumps 
0$.trees tells upon the rheumatic and the delicate lunged. After 
sunset, when humidity invades the surface, when dew falls, woods 
ought to be avoided. 

The upland plain is the most advantageous situation for a 
residence, w’ith its free sweep of air, passing over arable soil and 
its lesser volume of humidity, but the richer supply of ozone. Then 
nerves acquire their necessary calmness and slumber returns. 
The sea-side does not suit all persons: those affected by tlfe 
liumidity of the atmosphere would be better situated in a more 
southern, that is, drier, sea-side resort; hence the advantages of 
Nice and Algeria: or better in general still for lungs and rheu¬ 
matic affections, Egypt. But a mountain residence can prove 
most suitable, provided it be not too elevated or humid, and the 
sojourner does not feel wearied from monotony. Improved health 
M/ill, come slowly, but Surely, the nervous system will recover 
calm and the whole body strength. The rarefaction, too ojf the 
atpaosphere plays an important rdle in the physiological influences : 

air is purer, an4 Zoospores are unknown at 6,000 feet of 
ipdeed, fdw exist after a height of 3,000 feet. In the 
hoeses^^ Paris, t^. Miquel liaacoyected 4,500 Iiacteria in d 
Cumc yar^orair: in an old'resideAce, 36,000: the atmosphere ot 
la Pitie Hospital contains 79,600, in the sam$ volume of air. 
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, jProfeasor Balland has just analysed a mor/sd of the the, 
Parisians bad to eat during the closing weeks of the siege, when 
each inhabitant vras rationed on 11 oz. of the bread daily, and 
I oz. of horse flesh. The sample of siege-bread presented 
trace of mustiriers or invasions of insects: the parasites were. 
too wise to lodge there,” retort the Parisians. Now of what v^as,the 
loaf composed ? Of wheat, rye, barley, peas, vetches, rice, oats,, 
starch and bran. Truly, not so repulsive as the times required. ^ 

While the meteorologists are Occupied to scale the heaven^,^ 
other Scientists are engaged to penetrate into tjhe earth’s depths. . 
What is the forni of the earth? A top, reply somej a Scpna or 
Cinder, assert others; a vague ellipsoide, retort many. Is there^ 
a central fire, demand a few ? Certainly, since the temperature,* 
increases one degree centigrade, per 33 metres, and that volcanoes 
“erupt.” Atsurd, affirm dissenters, since mountains, that only 
rise from the mean relief of the soil, when tunnelled, are suffocat¬ 
ing. Engineer Bon denies all these hypotheses: he argues, if 
the temperature augments i degree, per 33 metres, at a depth of 
3,300 metres, the boiling point should exist, and three times that 
temperature at 9,000 metres—a heat which no physical instruments 
could resist, when taking soundings. But the latter record a 
depth of 10,000 metres, and a temperature hardly luke*warm iii’ 
character. In fact, in the deep bosom of the ocean, where a low 
grade of annual life exists, and where vision with them is absent, 
there are no phenomena of evaporation, of circulation, of varia¬ 
tions of temperature; these only occur in a relatively thin layer 
of the ocean’s surface. 

Art The compaign has again commenced to fix an entrance* 
fee for admissions to the Picture Galleries and the Museums. One 
day in the week, the fee would be 5 fr.,—the jours elegants. Simi¬ 
larly as il)e comddie—Franf^aire has its special Tuesdays; admis¬ 
sion would be free on Sundays, and are franc charged during the 
other week days. The funds thus raised, w*ould serve to purchase 
pictures of the Old Masters, that France cannot acquire, the 
coffers of the fine arts department being empty. It would en¬ 
able the state to acquire what is a great want—pictures of the 
English school, for the French have at last discovered, there is a 
British'School of Art. Several Continental Museums, &c., make 
a charge for admission. 

When the Government purchases tire paintiiig'^ of a living , 


artist for the Luxembourg Gallery, and that students on applying 
for permission, can copy, as they do tire paintings in the LoiirfgjP^' 
the vendor, no matter what photograplic rights he may hav^pi 
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the iableaut cannot claim the rights of exclusive production of 
photos; nor can a copy be taken after the sale, save by the per¬ 
mission of the minister of fine arts. He is opposed to such re¬ 
productions : he wants to make students painters, not photo- 
l^raphists. 

The outcry against the decay of French sculpture is un¬ 
reasonable. It is the branch of art where solid progress alone 
has been made, because the painters work commercially in order 
to live. With the sculptors, there fs no such commercial haste ; 
the marble would never speak, if the product had the slightest 
air of being scamped. Since the commencement of the year, 
France lias been very well supplied with statues not only of cele¬ 
brities, but of allegorJal monuments to symbolise an event or to 
keep a fact greener in the mind. Those who complain of the 
decay of sculpture, try modern talents by the genius of ancient 
Greek, totally overlooking the fact that they are comparing two 
unlike things. Our artistic education is incapable to give us that 
love of the beautiful of classical Greece; our models are im¬ 
perfect, because they have not received a physical education, or 
that it has not been comprehended. Impossible then to march 
in the same path : we have not the same climate nor manners. 
The Greek artist was the intermediary between Ids model and 
the Greek people, so he left to all, the proof of his faith, while 
communicating with it his ideal love. 

There is a tendency to revive the old taste of amenting 
our dining rooms with groups in carved wood. I understand 
that the Lourre Manimath shop will encourage the art which 
is so admirably suited for female talent, by offering prizes next 
spring, for such objects in its annual programme of industrial 
art competition. Tlie work could be still further cultivated by 
encouraging sculptured pannels. The schools of design, which 
will receive very soon an up-to-date impetus will not neglect 
that side of industrial art. As it is, the ladies are devoting 
much of their holiday time in the country, to sketching subjects 
from nature, and developing them as mural pannels. Next Springy 
the Society of Lady Artists will exhibit specimens of this new* 
departure. 
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COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 

However rich the resources of this country may be in pro¬ 
fessional and clerical workers, not one out of a thousand of its 
numbers is sufficiently competent to perform the duties that 
devolve on merchants and their assistants. This defect is in th^ 
main attributable to there being no institution or academy wherein 
youths are trained exclusively for commercial service. The pre¬ 
vailing notion is that Government appointments and professions 
of the higher and intellectual order only are more “ worth the 
candle" than a berth rn a merchant’s office, which ranges low in 
the scale of public appointments, and consequently low in public 
estimation. Parents consider a commercial vocation fraught with 
too great a number of risks to allow their sons to be educated for 
it, and teachers* of course suit themselves to the occasion, hence 
the manifold advantages that are to be derived therefrom are, on 
this account, not lost sight of, but ignored. The consequences 
are now beginning to be so severely felt, that candidates for every 
branch of the public service, and holders of professions of alt 
classes, have increased in such amazing proportions that the 
power of the Government to find occupation for the crowd of 
, labourers is perfectly crippled ; in fact, the labour market, gener-i. 
ally speaking, is so completely overflooded that it could scarcely 
be termed an exaggeration to say that a snap of the fingers or a 
whistle would be enough to draw hosts of applicants. To use 
a commercial expression, “ the supply has exceeded by far the 
demand ” of Government, but notwithstanding, to divert from 
these beaten tracks is considered impolitic and unwise. The 
writer of this article is an Accountant and Correspondent in 
a Trading house and he is proud of Jirs position; but hrs 
friends are mostly Government servants, and it is. not seldom 
that he has had dinned into his ears the advisability of 
forsaking his berth for Government service. He has, it fs, 
believed, accepted these friendly injunctions with apparent ap¬ 
proval, but in reality he has deemed them but the outcome of 
the crassest ignorance, based upon mistaken impressions that 
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have been allowed to be formed from childhood’s days. The 
strongest arguments that a Government employ^ even has ever 
urged in favour of his post is certainty in the present, and secu¬ 
rity in the future; considered in a higher light, it is altogether 
devoid of recommendations or attractions. Let us now examine 
the points that should make a commercial careei more preferable. 

I.—-It is in such a situation that the mind receives strength 
and development, for what can better improve the mental facul¬ 
ties than continuous attention, and a careful study of the market; 
than an evergrowing necessity to form correct judgments of the 
future with existing materials; than the devising of meaps tp 
combat competition ; than the discovery of resources likely to 
lead to profitable success in the simplest and most econoniical 
way; than the investigation of existing wants and njBce^siti^^ 
in the every-rday requirements of life, and the best method possible 
of relieving them; than, lastly, to have always at lie%rt a burning 
desire to introduce civilization, comfort, aad facilities, and for 
this epd to make a special study of the pature of a country, of 
the places where barbarity exists, and of the simplest method of 
tapping such places, whether by rail or water? The above are 
some of the duties of importance devolving on merchants and 
their assistants; and'it cannot but be admitted that they are of 
^ higher standard of merit, requiring at least a thorough practical 
training and foundation to work upon, than the every day routine 
work performed in the public offices of the 3tate. 

|I.<—-A commercial clerk is a well informed man of occur- 
repc<;s, social and political, both in the place wh^re he is work¬ 
ing, and abroad, as disturbances, of whatever nature they n>ay be, 
affect trade one way or the other, and consequently force them- 
aelves upon his attention in his interests in, and for the w'elfarp 
pf, the business entrusted to him. 

. Jfl.—7A man in business becomes a judge pf character by 

cofning necessarily in contaect with dealers of all classes 

tlnd pf all nationalities in the society in which he ip place^., 

, ly.-^A mercantile assistant knows the value of moneys and" 
^s always able to turn ajpeany out of his savings, pr fo t^ur-o ^hjls 
.'to; advantage, and fo .increase it in a variety of ways i he knows 
:value of speculation, and is never afraid to risk whatever hp 
‘^n-.apare, being cognizant of the fact that without risk there^fap 
, gpin. “ Money,’.' says a great writer and phUos^her, ■“ ip 

much dirt unless it;is turned l;o advantage.'V. : , 

' r.Vif-rrrHe is a pplite man and an pcquljiil^qn t<f-socief.y,i 
4gaace aend jpoliteness characterize his words syQjd apiiopfi anjd 
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upon which, in at great mtaiiure, depend a sdccessful and intreas- 
ing business. 

VI.—A main of business is generalljr an hbnest and truthful 
personage. Truth and honesty are powerful factors in business, 
and he is always careful and earnest in th6ir pratice, knowing 
fully well that on theni rests the securing of the confidence of 
others, and the interests of distant situated brethren. 

These are some of the noble attainments offered by a Com¬ 
mercial vocation, and who is there that would not be pfoud to be 
the fortunate possessor of them, rather than of ease and coiAfort 
after years of service ? 

But the aspirations of the present day are for high sound¬ 
ing titles, and for, as has already been said, professions, but a 
merchant unfortunately does not care a “tinker’s button" for 
useless disciples of Locke and Hamilton, for minds tfaihed to 
w'ork out complex mathematical problems to no practical purpose, 
for irrelevant quoters of Shake.speare, Milton and Byron, wdth 
“just enough learning to misquote," for skilful analysers of 
current English literature, and extractors of its beauties and 
discoverers of its deformities, and for Kidderminster poets aCnd 
pedants,—in ond word, for the brilliant successes annually passed 
out by our universities in accordance with the present system of 
education instituted by it; he wants practical and useful men on 
whom he can impose trust and confidence. But so long as there 
is no institution in India specialty devoted to train up its lads in 
subjects of Cothmerclal usefulness and tendencies, with habits 6f 
a business-like nature, and with principles grounded upon morality, 
iherdrarifs eSfinot reasonably be expected to recruit, their offiqds 
with men who are perfectly ignorant of the rudiments of book¬ 
keeping; who possess no knowledge, of the various articles of 
export and import, their uses, and differences of quality ; who 
have been taught to regard the market as a shop, where goods 
are bougfft and sold by bargain, without having the faintest 
liotion even of the comprehensive meaning of this word, and the 
htiridred aiid one little and great things that tend to influence 
this Imaginary place; and Who, as men, I know from experience, 
are in a maze when asked the difference between nett and gross 
weight. • 

Trade in India is developing gradually and assuming" vast • 
proportions. Competition is following in its train, necessitating 
merchants to'atterapt every possible means to work as cheaply 
and as economically as passible, in order to be able to have or 
to show a satisfactory figure on the credit side of their balance 
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sheet at the close of every year. For this end, the shears are 
being applied liberally in all directions where a saving seems 
practicable, and a w'atchful eye never allows to pass any such 
opportunity whenever it arises. 

Under these circumstances is it unlikely that merchants would 
sooner avail themselves of local assistance than import it? The 
economy of the step is apparent. 

Is it not, therefore, necessary that commercial education 
should also be attended to ? Is it not, therefore, necessary that 
in a country of such commercial notoriety and regarded as one 
of the greatest trading centres of the world, there should be an 
academy to train up young men and boys for such a noble 
pursuit; and is it not a matter to be deplored that notwith¬ 
standing, there is none ? 

And in concluding I could not do better than make an 
extract from the work of a popular and an experienced educa¬ 
tionalist regarding the curriculum of studies to be embraced in a 
commercial academy:—“ Book-keeping, commercial correspon¬ 
dence in French, English, Italian, German, Arabic, and Hindus¬ 
tani, arithmetic, mental and written, commercial law, and 
caligraphy. ‘ Since manners make the man* in*a variety of ways 
in business, it is a good thing to include politeness in the course 
of instruction; physical and political geography, linear drawing, 
general notions of natural history, and the sciences, the character¬ 
istics of the natural products in most general use, the means by 
which they are changed from raw material into manufactured 
goods, and their effects for good or evil upon those who use 
them; the study of political economy; general ethnology, and 
chemistry.*’ 

W. St. JOHN DESSA. 

This article is eminently applicable to our young men to whom we 
commend it for careful perusal and serious consideration. The writer 
desires us to say that be is prepared to coach students in commercial 
correspondence and fiook'^keepiug, or to organize an evening commercial 
class if sufficient encouragement is offered. We might add that Mr. Desaa 
is a sound business man, a qualified correspondent and accountant, and 
possesses se veral years educational experience.—Ep., ' 
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CYCLOMANIA. 

Bicycling is in my mind fraught with unpleasant memofleSh 
Soon after the Indian Mutiny, I was taken to Dover, and titere 
found a coach-builder who sold a thing running on four-wheels 
which he called a velocipede. His stock included all sizes from 
the toy for a child of six to the huge tandem meant for 
serious work. Aiid it was serious. The velocipede of forty 
years ago Was solidly built of wood, Its rider sat between 
the hind wheels and pressed alternately with his feet a pair 
of long levers suspended from the front axle and turning 
cranks attached to the rear one. On level ground a speed of 
eight miles an hour was attainable with a muscular exertion as 
great as that lofth by a sprinter. Downhill the progress was 
much more rapid, V;^t the steering apparatus—a tiller which turned 
the fore-wheels—was defective, and upsets were frequent. Besides, 
English roads undulate sweetly, and the labour of propelling a 
velocipede up a moderate incline was something awful. I was 
presented with one on my eleventh birthday, and threw myself 
into the pursuit of velocipeding with boyish ardour. After a few 
weeks’ loss of temper and tissue I gave it up in despair, and the 
battered toy was relegated to the lumber-room. My experience 
must have been that of many other people, for velocipedes soon 
vanished from street and country lane. They were succeeded a 
decade or so later, by the true ancestor of our modern "safety 
the old bone shaker. The rider bestrode a steel spring fashioned 
as a bar connecting two wheels placed tandem-wise and worked 
the foremost by pedalling. A fair rate of speed was thus possible; 
but the expenditure of strength was nearly as great as in the 
case of the -velocipede. And the vibration was perpetual, pro¬ 
ducing occult diseases of the brain and nerves which soon placed 
the machines ui^er (he doctors’ ban. Several years elapsed ere 
an attempt was made to lessen their drawbacks;, and then holloi^*' 
steel supplanted the saddle was placed cit springs fminii 
diately oyer the forel^heel, ahd ball-bearings were invent^ iwldch 
diminished fricype % hiterpoling bright steel pills the 

axles and -^e^lilsr* of the hubs. All this ii|iiiM||ii|i^consider^^ 
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able saving of labouf: but as impulsion was still communicated 
by direct crank action, it became necessary to increase the dia¬ 
meter of the fore-wheel in order to secure a high rate of speed. 
And as scorching and record-breaking were already established 
practices, the cyclist became a positive nuisance. Perched as 
he was at a height of more than five feet from the ground, he 
xould mount and dismount only by performing gymnastic feats 
which needed young muscles and tough bones; while the result 
of a sudden check was disastrous. I remember nearly twenty 
years ago, a meet of four hundred slaves of the wheel at Bushey 
Park where they filled the famous Chestnut avenue in stately 
procession four abreast. 

An entire revolution was effected in the art and practice by 
the introduction of the “ safety." The principle in mechanics 
which it exemplifies is that the effect of power communicated to 
an axle through a perpetual chain is in proportion to the latter’s 
length, not to that of the wheel’s circumference. Thus high speed 
could be attained with wheels smaller by at least a third than 
those previously in use. The rider was brought close to the 
ground and could mount and dismount with coniparative ease. 
Every one knows the difference which a few inches more or less . 
in the height of a horse, make in the event of a fall. Pneumatic 
rubber tires introduced a few years later, increased the grip 
immensely while they reduced vibration to a vanishing point. 
They are tubes of cuautchouc inflated by a portable air pump 
and protected by an outer case or tire of the same materia). 
These inventions led to so obvious an improvement in speed and 
comfort that a cycling craze set in. Wheelmen were no longer 
a despised clique, the butt for Jehu’s coarse witticisms, the terror 
of timid pedestrians. England threw herself into the new pastime 
with, the misplaced ardour with which she welcomed rinking, 
Uwa tennis and golf. A boom in cycling companies' was 
iiiievi.table, and vast forttines were made by the inv/sntors of 
iafjprovement. But the Yankee and the Teuton soon entered. 
t|ie list, and prqduction outstripped consumption. Things were 
in, U^isL condition when I returned to England in June Ias|, lafter 
absence, in India* I had an ingrai|ted prejudice 
bicycles; but I wan not long in finding* out that those 
.iMniSilB te nt with other forms of locomotion were iPhther 
bouses, for Instajuce, the guests bri^k. 
«p breakfast into parties three Ojr four and 

car^; through, ii||s blooming with the honeysuckle and the day 
lonch. laming to rid« of cou/se^ thw initial prnnessi 
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Tlie London papers offered a vast c,hoice of cycling schools. 
These are all of the same type-large covered halls with boarded 
floors which had served as ball or colicert rooms. One side is 
occupied by, a dais with roivs of chairs "for spectators or scholars 
waiting their turn. There is generally a pianist who discourses 
old dance music seemingly in order to drown the shrieks of the 
wounded. A lady clerk at a side table issues coupons for lessons 
at two sliillings to half a crown for each half hour, with a reduc¬ 
tion of fifteen or twenty per cent, if ten are taken. The novice 
buys his coupons and prepares for the dreaded plunge. A bicycle 
battered and shaky for the ill usage of many generations of 
learners is brought forward by a teacher who fastens a strap 
round the pupil’s waist and helps him into the saddle. One’s 
first emotions are those of mingled shame and terror—shame at 
figuring in an ungraceful attitude before a gallery of unsym¬ 
pathetic spectators and terror in that a heavy fall is prevented 
only by the grasp maintained by the teacher on the strap and 
steering bar. When the inclination to oscillate violently in the 
saddle is mastered, one joins a melancholy procession of learners 
who are being personally conducted round the hall from right to 
left until a gong proclaims the termination of the half hour’s 
purgatory. Some people never get beyond this initial stage and 
show a perseverance worthy of a better cause by revolving for 
months together like bullocks at an oil-mill. It is pitiable to 
observe a number of stout elderly ladies thus engaged. Ovid 
tells us that love and soldiering afe unseemly in advanced life. 

If that sweet singer graced this iron age of ours, be would add 
cycling to the sad category of things forbidden to old people.- 
The next stage is to go round with a teacher riding beside one 
ready to offer a helping hand in any difficulty. When the pupil 
has learnt to steer and can keep a fairly even keel, he must tackle 
the cyclist: crux mounting. To effect this he must grasp the 
steering bar with both hands standing behind the rear wheel; 
place his left foot on a projection on the corresponding but; 
start the machine by taking a hop or two forward; vault into 
.the saddle and find the pedals. This sounds rather complicated: 
but the, reality is far more so. The revolving pedals seem to 
take .a diabolical pleasure in couching the outstretched toes and 
before "they are caught, the beginner generally collides with the* 
wall or topples over to the right. Dismounting 'll Is 

Difficult One must "slow down" and throw lim%hfelili^ove^ 
the saddle .when the left pedal is ; 

relief, is afforded during the probn|iii^arVli|fcges 
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of breathing time occupied in watching other learners with that 
secret pleasure in one’s neighbour’s misfortunes whichj accord¬ 
ing to La Rochefoucauld, is innate in human nature. The 
centre of the halt is often occupied by one or twp advanced 
pupils who display these newly acquired powers until a sud¬ 
den crash lowers their self-esteem. And, as if in mockery 
of such puny efforts, one’s teacher occupies his leisure moments 
in performing the most astounding feats. He will ride side 
ways, stand up right in the saddle af full speed, twist and 
turn like a wounded centipede and keep his balance while at 
perfect rest. The cycle whose headstrong will and fiendish 
tricks inspire something akin to terror in a novice, obeys 
the adept like a perfectly broken horse. There is, indeed, in 
beautiful and perfect mechanism something more than a mere 
collocation of pieces of metal. The story of Pygmalion and 
Galatea is repeated daily in modern w'orkshops and human 
ingenuity breathes the breath of life into its own products. Ask 
an engine driver whether the leviathan he controls is but a 
machine. He will tell you that every locomotion has its ego, 
idiosyncracies, its temper. 

Cycling schools have one advantage. They teach a good 
style, and that can rarely be acquired by self-instruction. The 
cardinal rule is to hold oneself up right and not to bend over 
the steering bar A\ith carved spine and shoulders higher than the 
head; a position than which nothing can be uglier. Their 
drawback is that it is in the interest of the teacher to prolong 
the noviciate. I soon grew tired of leading strings and insisted 
on being pushed forward to ride or fall unaided. The latter 
alternative was my fate ; but only by such heroic means can self 
confidence be gained. After department has been learnt, the 
roads are the best school. It is only by actual travel that the 
beginner learns to stop, at will to turn back-pedal and master the 
awful attraction possessed by approaching vehicles, not to speak , 
of walls and ditches. Nowhere else are hills to be met with j 
which be must descend, not with the help of the break which 
ruins his rubber tires, but by pressing with varying weight on; 
the petals to check their free revolutions. 

It is better to damage a hired bicycle than one’s own i aUd 
the purchase of a machine should be deferred until the pupiltfry 
•tage is past. Then there is but too wide a choice. 1 hav%, au > 

C mention ot giving a free advertisement to any particular •maker; .» 

d viini cbntent my$elf w'ith offering a few hints, the result 
lli actual exptelience, Never buy a machine without slipulah 
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iag for a week’s trial. It is customary with ardent bicyclists 
to dispose of a machine for what it will fetch after giving it a 
couple of years’ hard work. Eschew one which fails to satisfy the 
> test, however, spick and span it may seem. Never be tempted 
to buy one which does not bear a reputable maker’s name. Let 
new fangled inventions be tried and approved by adepts before 
adopting them yourself. Use your cycle as you would a favourite 
horse. Endeavour to learn its disposition and how to take it to 
pieces,, if need be. Never trust its beautiful mechanism to alien 
hands, but keep it clean and well oiled with your own. Lend it 
not to your dearest friend, nor permit any one to bestride it 
save yourself. This maxim is opposed to the flabby altruism so 
much in vogue, but it is sound, so much for the steed. The art 
of riding is entirely a question of practice. Experts counsel 
beginners to extend their trips daily by slow degrees avoiding 
over fatigue and excessive strain on the heart and lungs which 
is especially prejudicial in middle life. The majority whose 
avocations have been sedentary, suffers from atrophy of the 
muscles; and any undue exercise will certainly place them in the 
doctor’s hands. The delight which grown-ups as well as children 
take in a new toy is apt to engender satiety, and signs are not 
wanting that Cyclomania has spent its force. One frequently 
meets men who have given them up, and it is now generally 
recognized that their main advantage lies in the ease and cheap» 

^ ness with which places at a moderate di.stance can be reached 
’ with their aid. The vast bulk of male cyclist are now the 
denizens of great cities whose resources do not run to horse 
races or even excursion trains, and whose only means of breathing 
unpolluted air lie in cycling trips taken far beyond urban limits 
on Saturdays and Sundays. The case of the softer sex is very 
different. The freedom from irksome supervision and the variety 
of scene which the steel and nickel steel confers, come as a boon 
and a blessing to young married women and girls whose horizon 
was formerly bounded by their domestic interior. The country 
roads are ndhf vocal with the bird-like twitterings of fair cyclists. 
Uphill and'4o#i» dale they career clad in neat blouses and serge 
skirts, their eheeks blushing from the kisses of the rude east 
wind and tiAfr siinny locks flying in the most admired confusion. 

It will, indeed^ be admitted by the most gallant of the sterner 
4 I sex that the swietest^specimens of nature’s handiwork are out o| 
place in congested London streets. No one can view without 
the liveliest epprdhensibn the hardihood shown by Wheelwcwien ^ 
in trading the vehicular traffic. An old omnibus driver remark- 
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ea to n.» the other d.y :-<■ These Fadies oo bikes ^ 

hairaray!” I saw one riding up Ludgate HiH at the busiOfcl 

moJot oflhe day. She <vas ‘hd hott of uopohshed saroas™. 
ftora coachmen of all descriptions and ev.dentiy fell that she was 

*“ “ tdnW i»" « * 

distinct addition to the slender slock of human happiness. 


• F. H. SKRINE. 
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TUB LATB CONVULSION OF NATURE, 

A LESSOM TO THE WISE. 

(By an old boy.) 

Eight hundred and ninety-seven will go down to posterity 
as the year in which India has tasted the full measure of the 
calamities which this planet is heir to. Famine, plague, earth¬ 
quake, joining in a triple knot, have heightened the exaspera¬ 
tion of the people to a limit beyond endurance. In chronicling 
the events of this singular year, which witnessed the celebration 
of the Diamond Jubilee for commemoratning the completion of 
sixty years’ glorious reign by our gracious Majesty the Queen- 
Empress, the future historian will be startled at the unusual 
succession of calamities which overtook the land we live in. The 
political importance of the year has been magnified by the feelings 
of unrest on all sides round. 

If one touch \>f nature makes the whole world kin, one shake 
of earth also can make the wide world ruin. The earthquake 
is really a gordian knot which the modern students of science' 
are not capable to crack. It is a scientific puzzle, and the 
modern science cannot offer any plea, unlike the philosphers of 
old. Invaded by it, this planet presents a grand and magnificent 
sight which powerfully appeals to human eye and imagination. 
The results of such quakes, however, are not barren of fruitful 
results. To the eye of the multitude, they may appear disastrous, 
but to the wise, they dictate a lesson of no little consequence. 

Nature is regulated by the law of compensation. If it is true 
in the physical world, it is much more true in the moral world. 
Not only nature abhors a vacuum, but compensates for all her 
doings. The sea encroaching upon one continent and retiring 
from another—the landslip of-one bank of a river answered by 
the rise of new land on the opposite bank—Uie upheaval of some 
portion of the land coJmter-balauced by the submergence qf * 
another, portion—the partial evil and universal good of a great > 
• thunderstorm or a disastrous hurric.me—are^ ordinary matters 
of course. To the Hindus, the convulsion of natur^ is the for«i-* 
runner of future prosperity. If any serious loss been tn^ 
curred by our land owing to the freak of nature, sh«f ’wi|Jf4ll|jl|llfi- . 
pusly repay. Aljr^ady the. copious do^Ynp^.u^ of r|i& 
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contmued to shower since the earthquake has relieved the 
country from the scarcity of water. The prospect of country 
crops is extremely cheerful. The partial loss caused by the 
quake of the earth will be followed by the universal recompense 
of nature. Throughout the land arose a cry for rain, and nature 
responded to the call by opening her floodgates. This year, she is 
too liberal and plentiful in the distribution of her bounties. 

If we are to l^rrate the tale of damages caused by the earth¬ 
quake, the melancholy tale of Assam is first to be told. For all 
practical purposes, that hilly country can be taken for as the origin¬ 
ator of the present earthquake. From morn till night, from 
night till startled morn, the inhabitants are always astir and 
incessantly feeling the tremour of the earth. Every severe 
shock pulls down the fabric of art and civilization. Buildings in 
Shillong have been raised to the ground; the Chief Commissioner 
narrowly escaped destruction; poor M’ccabe paid off the debt 
of nature. Chuttack has been submerged and Sunamjang in 
Sylhet subsided. Many lives were lost in the commotion. From 
Assam let us turn to Mymensing. The Maharajah of Susang 
with his son were killed by the fall of debris. The magni¬ 
ficent palace of the Maharajah of Muktagacha and other build¬ 
ings of the town including the Magistrate and Judge’s Courts, 
collapsed. All large buidings at Dacca were more or less 
damaged by the quake. Coming to the opposite bank of the 
Brahmaputra, we see a more dismal spectacle. The splendid 
palace of the Maharajah of Kuch Behar, built after the Bal¬ 
moral Castle of England, kissed the ground. Darjeeling suffered 
badly. Apart from the serious loss of property, the three 
territorial magnates in the District of Rungpore received fatal 
injuries on their person. Maharajah Govind Lai Rai of Rungpur 
died in consequence of the injuries received by his body from 
the fall of his palace. Though medical aid was hastily procured 
from Calcutta, his life could not be saved. The Maharajah of 
Natore and of Dighapatiya sustained great losses. The temple 
of Joykali, erected by Rani Bhabani, has been levelled to the 
ground. The representative of the younger branch of the Natore 
Raj has sustained a great loss. A beautiful garden has been 
turned to such the fury of the earthquake. The Rani' 

of tl>» Dighapatiya Raj narrowly escaped death. . The whole 
painee an# other buildings completely collapsed. 

Such meagre account of a great and momentous event which 
liiook the foundation of Bengal cannot expect to satisfy the legiti- 
maii^'flNifiosity of our readers.' Since the^ great earthquake which' 
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submerged the fambus Barendrabhumi into the bosom of the earth 
and which gave birth to the present Padma river, Bengal has 
not witnessed a more terrible quake of earth. In that terrible 
earthquake of the fifteenth century, Gour was destroyed, the 
tide of the river Brahmaputra was turned, the rapid stream of 
Karatoya was silted up and the mighty Bhagirathi, receding from 
its original course, took to its modern channel. The great up¬ 
heaval of the Madhupur jungle in the district of Mymensing was 
also the result of that terrible earthquake. 

In the East Bengal, nature has suddenly changed the scene 
of peace and plenty into a desolated region, and the prospect 
of smoking ruins could alone distinguish the solitude of nature 
from the desolation of man. The ingulfment of a whole city 
with its teeming population without leaving behind any traceable 
vestige is, indeed, a miraculous feat of nature. The translation 
of a sweet smiling village into that of a desolated one, is not the 
less astounding than the mysterious disappearance, into the 
bosom of the earth, of a dossal structure. 

The nature of the soil may indicate the places most exposed 
to these formidable concussions, since, as modern science proudly 
affirms, they are caused by subterraneous fires and such fires are 
kindled—so they say—by the union and fermentation of iron and 
sulpher. But their times and effects appear to be beyond the 
reach of human curiosity. I will not ask proud philosophy to 
teach me what they are. With all our cultivation of science, we 
are still grouping in the dark, and the little light which we have 
acquired, makes only our darkness visible. Save for some streaks 
of light, the sum total of all our knowledge is just one remove 
from absolute darkness. And yet, truth to confess—so vast 
is science, so narrow human w'it, so limited human means, 
and so short the span of human life, that we are still far 
from perfect sight of the mighty diety who holds an empire over 
science. Where it is day, it is still a foggy day. The striking 
figure of the child playing wdth pebbles on the great seashore, 
by which Newton expressed his own consciousness of feebleness 
before the mystery of the universe, is true Jo this day. TJiere 
are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in 
our philosophy. The causes assigned by thie moder«-«tudents of 
science to this fever of the earth betray their weakness, • 

In these disasters, the architect becomes the ene^py af man¬ 
kind. The Peruvians had reason to deride the..folly of their 
Spanish conquerors, who, with so much cost and labour, erecti^d r 
their own sepulchres. The magnificent buildings, cloud-cl4Ppiil 
, 0 ■ • 
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tempieSt lofty cathedrals of superstition, massive mausoleums of 
human vanities, superb edifices of supreme architectural beauty, 
mansions of wonder, are cemetries of men. Monuments of mortal 
birth collapse at the slightest touch of nature. Notwithstanding 
all our boasted progress in science, a momentary freak of nature 
may undo the whole fabric of art and civilisation. Such is the 
abject insignificance of man before the great forces of nature! 1 
Superstition seeks the causes of such natural calamities in 
the wrath of an avenging deity. Theological pirates exhort men 
to repent their sins which have provoked the divine justice. 
Who are we>-the blinded moths of a day—to sound the abyss of 
grace and predestination? What right have we, mortals, to 
rush rashly to weigh in our imperfect and fallacious balance of 
reason, the power of the Providence which has decreed or fore¬ 
seen or permitted such a train of moral and natural evils ? These 
idlers overlook the invariable laws of nature which connect peace 
with innocence, plenty with industry, and safety with valour. 
Such a calamity as the earthquake, instead of contributing to 
the growth of desolation, oftentimes materially assists nature for 
the furtherance of her generous cause. It not only adds fertility 
to the soil, but also brings in its train all those salutary means 
which cause nature to bloom. 

A philosopher is not expected to take a desponding view of 
the situation. Such calamities not only put a salutary check on 
the misdeeds of the wicked, but also moderate, in a remarkable 
degree, the passionate clinging to life, which some miserable 
worldlings exhibit in all its nakedness. Some are again dragged 
down from the fool’s paradise into which they have been led by 
all the empty vanities of the world. Immediately after the occur¬ 
rence of such a calamity, many an aerial castle falls to the 
ground; some fools are brought to senses. * 

However men may strive after scanning her power, vision 
of the mysterious nature cannot be gained except in the outline. 
When men have no control in the government of elements, in^en 
the little progress we have made in 4he cultivation of science 
. does not provide us with means and instruments by which nature 
can be made subservient to the will of man, it is prbdebl .to 
^ work out artificial means which may go to make up the 
of human ingenuity, 

Alas, it is deluston sll, 

.Futdm (dieats us from afsjr, 

' Nor oaa ba what wa‘ra^, 

Nor dale we ^tnk on idwt tre atfs, 
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ON TEE EARLY TANTRAS OF THE HINDUS. 

In iny address on the spirit-woiship of ancient India I had 
occasion to take a superficial and a hasty glance of the last efforts 
of Hindu genius, namely, the Tantras. Indeed, the subject of 
my discourse then did not require more, and while my paper on 
Patanjal Yoga Philosophy was read at a public meeting, I was 
requested by the chairman to dive deeper into the Tantras, and 
to give to another meeting the result of iny researches in a 
definite and agreeable shape, what has hitherto been considered 
as a disjoined mass of matters. The task thus set on me was 
not only exceedingly arduous, but at the same time hazardous ; 
as there are so many conflicting opinions in regard to the most 
important texts and their ages, and so many interpolations have 
taken place in the originals, that one is confounded to know 
where is the gold, and where the dross. 

In the first place, it is certainly hazardous in the midst of 
a general belief to doubt that the Tantras were actually the 
words of Siva, whose bumble worshipper I am, or that the 
writers of them were all inspired men. A few of them might 
have been,—and these were the earlier writers, who gave their 
whole soul to their subjects. I have, therefore, advisedly put the 
words ‘Uhe early Tantras of the Hindus,” as the subject of this 
paper: for the writers of the Mahomedan period and of some¬ 
times later were low, half-educated men, who imitated the bril¬ 
liant writers of the earlier time, namely, between the third and 
eighth centuries after the birth of Christ, and introduced subjects 
under cloak of religion, which pampered the appetites of the 
lowest description of men. - ' 

To understand the Tantras it would be necessary to under, 
stand th9 state of the Hindu society of the lime when<tliey were 
publicly made known and introduced, without which the laboi]|r 
and researches of the original authors cannot, be duly appreciated. 
Ta attempt to give a short sketch of the time would certainly be * 
interesting for its own sake.; but in order to make it interesting, 
ixik would be necessary for one to shut his eyes altogether to th^ 
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dpbions expressed by other writers on the subject, and to draw 
his sketch from the impressions left after a perusal of the Tantras 
themselves, and of works written about the same time. 

That the age of the Tantras was the age of reformation, 
there is hardly a semblance of doubt. But the reforms introduced 
by the Tantriks^ must not be judged by the light and standard 
of modern civilization. They should be judged according to the 
depths and descriptions of abuses they sought to remove on one 
side, and the idea of public good, that actuated them to set 
themselves to the task on the other, bearing in mind, at the same 
time, the extensive nature of work they had to grapple with, 
(ist) in collecting and arranging systematically the wisdoms of 
by-gone ages; (2nd) in purging whatever was considered un¬ 
attainable and false, whether in religion, science or politics ; and 
(3rd) in imparting into these subjects fresh ideas and experience 
that appeared suitable to them. They did all these at a time 
when they were most needed, namely, when the Hindu society 
was completely unhinged; when though the purity and complete¬ 
ness of the Brahmanical religion triumphed over the imperfec¬ 
tions and one-sidedness of the religion of Buddha, yet the cor¬ 
rupted rites, the false ideas, and the dogmatic tenets, which 
human selfishness began in course of ages in connection with the 
former religion,' which led men to practise social abuses and 
crimes, were evils so common and so rampant that the victory 
achieved would not have been worth the name, and would not 
have been able to hold on for a long time, had not the mysterious 
band of Tantriks which had a representative in the Court of 
Magadhd in the person of Sid^hd Nagarjund, stepped in from 
their secret abodes in mountain fastnesses, and took up the task 
of reformation in the ways mentioned above. 

To put clearly the whole matter before the public, it would 
be necessary for me to take a retrospective view of the ages, 
known as the middle ages of India, very probably commencing 
from the 10th to 6th century before the Christian era, and of the 
,|i)eriod in which the religion of Buddha triumphed over the 
Brahmanical religion, and lield sway over the minds and hearts 
of the people for more than ten centuries. It is a fact, known 
■ perhaps to all educat*ed Hindus that^ what was the task- of the 
entire band of Tantriks at one time, was exactly the task of 
Maharahi Vyasa, the myriad-minded author of Mahabharatd,' the 
•Gita and the Purans. The very rude shock, which KapilA, the 
iiuthor of Sankhyd Philosophy, and Brihaspati, the supposed 
author of the Charvak or the Atheistical school, gave ^/the 
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authority of the Vedas, would have'been quite sufficient to 
shatter the bonds of the Hindu society , at a time, when .it was 
only tending to advance towards higher civilization, had not the 
great author, thinker and reformer. came hi opportunely, and 
acted as a mediator by explaining to tljc satisfaction of all parties 
the apparent incongruities in beliefs in matters of religion, by 
inventing homely, and at the same time, thrilling stories to 
remind the kings, the ministers and the warriors of their 
respective duties; to show to the judges the ways to justice; 
to teach every citizen his domestic and social duties, and to point 
out to the the right path to heaven and beatitude. T>o 

him almost entirely is due the stability of the Hindu society, its 
sacred laws and rites, and the glories of the Hindu civilization. 
Had he been less than what he was, the Hindu name would likely 
have been extinct. The authority of the Vedas, the code of 
Manu, the transcendental philosophy of the Vedantd, of Gotamd 
and Conad would not all have been able to keep the tottering 
mansion from falling, had he not worked systematically, arduously 
and cordially to maintain the sacredness of the social and 
domestic ties which bind a citizen to his relations at home, and 
to his neighbours in brotherly love and charity. To be compelled 
to state that «uch ties were breaking at the time when the 
Maharshi took up the task of reformation, would only be 
acknowledging a fact. The canker of disbelief had then already 
entered the flowerstalk of the Hindu society, and commenced its 
work of destruction. The very unrestricted liberties with which 
the females loved and moved, the several descriptions of marriage, 
acknowledged and held good by society, the habit of drinking 
5 om rasha for Jags, and the very*tftlicate notion of gallantry 
with which the great and the brave always ministered to every 
whim of the fair, produced results which can better be imagined 
than described. Gently and cautiously by the threats of hell to 
the wicked, by the reward of peace and heaven to the good and 
the pious, by the magical influence of his stories, and by whole* 
some lessons on love, justice, temperance and chastity, tb.e 
tried to bring order to society * and in this he greatly 
succeeded; but the adder of sellishness^ lay only half.*itulined. 
It gathered strength as time passed, till it rose to high -vigour 
and mad fury. The innocent Pashakrira led to furious gam¬ 
blings. The amours of heroes furnished precedents for licen¬ 
tiousness. The poets and minstrels fanned flames of universitl 
love, and sang the deeds of gallantry-—of fair princes and brave 
kings—of dimpled . maids . and handsome heroes—of brilliant 
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Boyambh^ras* and gay tournanents. The worship of Shaktii 
Of power gave license to the slaughter of animals for food, 
accumulation of gold gave a taste for refined luxuries.! The 
judges winced on their benches at crimes. The priests were 
degraded. Added to those, the slaughter of animals increased 
so fearfully, that the preachings of Gotamd Buddha's doctrine of 
universal kindness, rang as a celestial music, the message of 
peace, goodwill and love. The kings gradually favoured the 
new religion. The people saw in it the hand of Providence. By 
its influence, so runs the story, the robbers turned themselves to 
good citizens. Thus the religion of Buddha held a sway of more 
than ten centuries in many parts of India, and the tide of Brah- 
manical religion ebbed considerably away. Then slowly came a 
reaction. The rage of kindness was carried to such extremes 
that no business could be done at night, lest the burning of lamps 
would attract flies, and that men would not move in day>light 
without a duster attached to their wearing cloth, dusting the road 
as they passed. Moreover, after the novelty and fascination of 
the new religion had passed, the people saw in it the much- 
thrashed wisdoms of Kapila, white-washed, coloured and passed 
for new. It had not the every-day charm, the sublimity and 
wholesomeness of the Mahavarata, not to speak of the Vedantd 
philosophy or of the Gita. At this juncture, there came to 
public estimation and public admiration a prodigy in the per¬ 
son of a boy of 17 or 18 years of age, who, before that age, 
had not only finished his high education, in grammar, rhetoric, 
philosophy, ^e Vedas and Upanishads, but was himself known 
as the author of some writings of profound scholarship, such as 
had staggered the most learned men of the time. This boy, 
Shankacacharjya, left home for Dighijoy% or victorious campaigns 
with the venerable Pundits and Buddhistic priests at the courts 
of several kings. He went from court to court, and travelled 
over a large part of India amidst considerable dangers to life, to 
point to the kings the incompleteness and imperfections of 


* The public choice of a husband by a princess or a girl from a nnmbw 
of saftors'assembled for the purpose. 

The female deities, such ae Kali, &o. 

X Bisba^sasanka Eshata Nila Bajya. 

Eachjit bicbitram Jala-jantra mandiram. 

^ Moni prako Sarasam sa chandanam.. 

Again— • 

■ Friya mdkha ohasa btkancfpita'mudhu. 

^ Udyaoacharja and ancther were also in the field. 
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Buddha’s religion. He argued with the' best Buddhist 'mission-* 
aries, and routed them. The tide of 'royal favour turned. 
Sliankaracharya was almost deified, but he had still enough to do. 
He wrote commentaries. on Vedanti; and before the age of 
thirty-two, this distinguished author, this charming poet, this 
voluminous commentator and the victorious hero of the most 
renowned intellectual battles, finished his eartlily career. Brah¬ 
manism triumphed again all over India. The Buddhists were 
expelled with the exception of a few sects* which still hold a 
modified form of Buddha’s religion. With the Brahmanism the 
old habits gradually returned. The wine-cup w'as considered 
too sweet, the fare face too strong, the meat, the Pfisakriras and 
moonlight songs too delicious to be given up. The people fell 
once more. They were falling from the time when the novelty 
and fascination of the new religion had passed. The Brahmani- 
cal religion served as a mask for the self to assert its powers. 
The ethics of bye-gone ages were sold at a considerable discount, 
and souls were bartered cheaply and freely. So indeed were the 
people addicted to self, that the Tantriks had to give them at 
first what they wanted. They gave them the wine-cup. They 
gave them the woman. They gave them the indulgence of meat 
and moonlight songs, and they gave them at the same time 
wisdom and religion. How these apparent incongruities were 
reconciled would, indeed, be a curious page to read. 

There is an English proverb, which says, “ despise no condi¬ 
tion of life lest it happens to be your own.” What is truth in 
individual life, is truth also in the life of a nation, which has its 
ups and downs, its health and diseases, its growth and decay. 
The metaphorical battle between the deity and the devil in the 
sublime epic of Milton is an everyday fact in the history of an 
individual life as well as in the history of a nation, and as sure 
as the sun shall light the heavens to-morrow, so sure is the hit!- 
mate victory of religion over selfishness. Man may ever fight 
hard to substitute self or science for God, but the shadow will 
never pass for substance. He is only a creature of yesterday 
with an impenetrable mystery hanging before and an. impene- 
- treble mystery hanging behind. His vaunted theoricfS in relation 
to nature based On small and imperfect gleanings from her untold 
pages, the nine-tenths of which relate to the earth, which is bnl 
a drop in the universal sea of worlds, can hardly warrant hifh.i^ 
be the dictator of the universe, whereki he has heen in 
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seilison brought to live, learn and enjoy, with no better prospects 
here for the future species than to be ruled by tlie superior beings 
of the next geological epoch, now ** hidden in the Majesty of 
nature,” as the opossums, the hogs and horses, the once lords 
of the Oolitic era, and of the Miocene period of the Tertiary 
age are ruled by him. His cavillings about the conception of the 
glorious Majesty of the Author of the Universe, remind us of 
the story of some blind men's dispute about the size and concep¬ 
tion of an elephant in which each individual tried, by force of 
blows, to convince another, that he was no larger and no broader 
than the part which each one had singly and separately felt by 
the touch of lys hand. His imagination—that faculty for which 
he is so limited, that he can never conceive anything beyond the 
existing orders of things. Instead of, therefore, falling in humble 
adoration for the truths vouchsafed to him, his uncontrolable 
vanity raises him superior to his Maker, or induces him to banish 
Him from the Universe. Well have the Rishts of old said that 
there is no greater enemy of man than his own vanity. The 
pre-Tantrilc age of India may well .serve a lesson to the India 
of the day. 

Unlike the sqientists of the day who separate religion from 
science, these Tantriks sought nature to understand religion. 
Instead of, therefore, being elated with an undue notion of self- 
worth by any happy discovery of truth in the arena of nature, 
they sought to glorify God for such discovery. Indeed, so self- 
surrendering were they, that they ascribed to their and my God, 
Siva, all their discoveries in the departments of medicine,' animal 
magnetism, psychology and general knowledge of things. Nor 
were their discoveries inconsiderable, considering the age in 
which they lived. They were the first who taught us the use of 
several minerals and metals in medicine, and the means and 
methods by which they are to be sublimated. They discovered 
the medicinal properties of a large number of non-officinal plants, 
and taught us the combination of ^rious drugs for the purpose 
of medicihe,. They taught us of the existence of a subtle force 
in nfisfef^fc ftOWn at present by the term animal-magnetism,’ with 
’ charge another, and 1 ^ ehafged: They taught us 

‘ force, he attract repel another, and be 

repelled himself. They taught us that by this^ 
mysterious force, one can work an {mmense amount of good of 
> immense amount of evils^ on another. TItey taught us also 

V.,----- -- ---- 

* fiaran BtemUttm, &o.-< 
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the uses of this forcO for the various purposes of l||e. They 
taught us in a way that satisfied them of the existence of the 
soul, which cannot be destroyed by any known earthly agents 
of destruction. They taught us also of the existence of several 
orders of etheria! beings, mentioned in the Vedais and Puranas, 
and the means by whicli they can be communicated with. They 
did more. They contributed to the existing stock of knowledge 
many interesting informations on things to add to the curiosity 
and comforts of life. 

Who were these Tantriks? What were the general features 
of their religious belief ? What reforms they introduced, and 
what useful discoveries they made, are the subjects of my present 
address. It is my endeavour to touch on all these points to the 
best of my ability, from informations available to me. As things 
stand at present, many important Tantras are missing. Many are 
in a mutilated state, and many are disgraced by the interpolations 
of later writers, who, as occasion required, passed of! their own 
writings as texts to carry out their selfish views and purposes. 

In the Sunkerdigbijoy we find, distinct allusion to these Tan¬ 
triks* who were partially represented as Kapaliks. Who are the 
Kapaliks? The; Kapaliks, as defined by the late Professor H. H. 
Wilson, are the worshippers of Shiva of the left-hand order, 
characterized by carrying a half of the skull as a cup for drinking 
spirituous liquors. Properly speaking, the Tantriks are the wor¬ 
shippers of Sai/t or Power, They are also called Kouliks for 
their devotion to Nature. To represent their idea of creation, let 
us conceive a geometrical hgure, such as an Epicycloid. Now an 
Epicycloid is a curve, generated by a point in the circumference, 
which rolls about the circumference of another. Let DB be the 
generating circle, rolling round the circle AD. Divide half of 
DB into any number of equal parts, and the quadrant DC of the 
large circle AD into the same number of equal parts. Through 
these points as K, M, N, O, and C, draw radial lines from the, 
centre A. From A with AB describe a semi-circle BC. From the 
points where the radial lines cqt this, describe a s^ies of circles 
equal to the gefherating one. Well, then, the point A In t^|grcat 
circle of creation AD, Is the Om of the Vedas, th^ 
of the Almighty, which aup'poses the piodu TfiattJi^pH^u^tij 
of creation-, preservation and destruction, >tbe three 
the one in three, as the mon^ing, the noon and the jiight folloiv-. 
ing one another iifhtuccessiire order, and ode can ^e said tc^ 


* Athatnna Kncagrahi prosthai Ea|M|^ka Bgataoy. 
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be either the cause or the effect of the others. Apropos to the 
devine command, the Tantriks say let DB be the generating 
circle, rolling round the circle of creation AD. What is the 
gf^nerating circle here? It is,the Mahamaya, the dual cause of 
the universe, the spirit* and the matter,t the man and woman, 
the subjective and objective cause.j: How sublimely and beauti¬ 
fully this subject is described in the Chandi of Markandyi, 
when Samadhi, a Vyshyi, who, when he was robbed by his wife 
and sons, and driven from his house, asked Maidha why, after all 
that had happened, his heart still fondly yearned to see their 
faces ? The sage replied it was Mahamaya. Who was Mahaqiaiya ? 
asked Samadhi. How came she to exist, and for what purposes ? 
The sage replied when in the beginning, the great God, Vishnu, 
was absorbed in Yoga nidra, or in his creative will and Brahma, 
the creative principle, as also the matter had already sprung, 
there sprang from the matter two mighty Ushuras, Madhu and 
Kytabha, evidently water and fire, who waged war for 5,000 
years||—a period geologically not extravagant. The Brahma 
prayed to the almighty Will, and from the Will sprang the divine 
effulgence—the Mahamaya. Well did the sage put into the 
mouth of the Brahma the following exquisite^ lines, which 
express Her to a certain extent, for how could She be properly 
described by any human language? It will be seen that the 
generating circle is composed of two-halves, representing, we 
may ray here, the spiritual and material sides. The material 
side is divided into two parts, showing the divers phenomena of 
life and nature. To make the subject still plainer, let me here 
quote some lines of a western writer, William Halcombe, M. D. 
He says:—“ Binary causes lie at the bottom of all things. The 
sun and the moon cast their light upon us, the rain falls, and the 
waves roll, the spheres preserve their rotundity, and persevere 
in their motions, all are the result of underlying dual forces. 
Every human being, man or woman, is, like the Lord Himself, in 
a certain sense bi-sexual, having both masculine and feminine 

* Ja-devi Surbabhutasu^Chaitanytabhi dbinatnai. 

y Bisritam Sritira patam sthitirapachapalnmay. 

:{ Pakritastancba Sarbaahya Ganatray Bbibhabini. 

§.Tayiba4bai'jatai Surbum Tayitat Srijata> jagat. 

Again.— 

Tang Baiahtabi Saktirapanta birjy« Bishashya Bijam Paramashi maja. 

II Panchabarflha Sbabarani Bahu Paaharana Bibhu. 

51 Tang Shaba tang Sodha Tang he Bashatkara Sarantika. 

Sudhatya Mukaharayaita tridhamafcra, trialiatiuka, &o. * 
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quaUtiesi which are to be blended or equilibriated in a spiritual 
marriage, which is regeneration. 'Diis spiritual duality of each 
individual is represented in the physical duality of the human 
body. It is composed of two similar halves, which are positive 
and negative, or male and female in relation to each other and 
united at the meridian line. The entire brain, the nervous system 
with their wonderful appendages of muscles and bones, are 
peculiarly alike on both sides of the body. We have two eyes, 
two hands, two feet, two breasts, and w'hen there is apparently 
one organ as the nose or mouth, it is composed of two halves, 
peculiarly alike and accurately adjusted or married to each other. 
There are other marriages also in the body, between organ and 
organ, between function and function, between nervous fluid and 
the blood, &c. The crowning act of divine glory was the pro¬ 
duction of two bodies, that is, the natural body and the spiritual 
body.’* 

Again— 

“ Divine love is feminine, the Divine wisdom, the masculine 
principle in the Divine nature. They are inseparable, co-existent, 
co-animating, co-operating. They are the positive and negative 
poles of the iii&nite magnet. They exist, and are perpetuated by 
the action and re-action upon each other. The activity of love is 
goodness; the form of wisdom is truth' Divine goodness and Divine 
truth are the sexes of God, yearning for each other with infinite 
attraction, united together in divine marriage. Their reciprocal 
action is the cause of all life and love and liglit in one word 
MahamayaF I have endeavoured to explain the term as fully as I 
can, because it is the key to the Tajitras, and yet it is not gene¬ 
rally undestood by all. 

To return to the main subject, the early Trantriks, as said 
before, were a mysterious bond oi human beings, who lived mostly 
in mountain fastnesses. They ? much in advance of their 
time, both in learning and thoi j;! t, and carried their worship, 
experiments and researches, uim’surved and undisturbed by 
vulgar curiosity and vulgar interference. 7 'hey would rarely 
come to society. Their secluded habits, their mysterious forms 
of worship led men to distrust them ancl to look on.them with 
awe. But.the time, however, came when they took upon them¬ 
selves the task of reformation. What the reforms were, will be 
the subject of other papers. In the present address, it will be 
necessary at the threshold to try to explain a mystery, which has 
hitherto been considered as such, nnd which is nevertheless the 
principal feature and element of Tantrik worship, namely, the 
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mystic power of certain letters of the alphabet, and of their corn- 
binations, called Begas, The power of certain letters proceeds, 
as I understand, from the supposition that God as well as the 
etherial beings are Barnarup&j i.e., they are to be understood 
by means of certain letters, or a combination of letters, which 
would produce a certain idea of the attributes of the being 
w'orshipped or invoked, to establish a bond between the wor> 
shipper and the worshipped. The argument, as it is, should be 
based on the supposition that there exist such beings as are 
mentioned above, and any manifestations proceeding therefrom, 
if such manifestations be of a nature sufficiently strong for the 
presumption of higher agency than the self of the worshipper, 
should not be classed as simple phenomena of the mind. Let 
us illustrate this point by an actual phenomenon of a dream. 
An intelligent, educated person once saw the form of a woman 
in a dream, who, he knew, resembled no body he was acquainted 
with. Under the circumstance, naturally enough he asked in 
sleep who she might be. She simply smiled as if to evade an 
answer, and took her seat quietly by his side, and opened an 
almanac to show by the signs of the Zodiac that from such to 
such a time he (the sleeper) would be in many troubles, and then 
from such a time, he would be engaged in certain pursuits, which 
would bring him certain distinctions. The sleeper awoke, and, 
in course of time, found that the prophesy of the phantom was 
literally too true. Under the circumstances, it will be very hard 
for the iudividual to ignore the individuality of an unknown 
being, distinct from his own self in the very strange phenomenon 
of his dream. 


K. P. CHUCKERBUTTY. 
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Hindu Castes and Sects* 

When a great book has been declared} on high authority, to 
be a great evil, a lengthy notice of it may run the risk of being a 
nuisance to the reader. In this grilling weather when the 
tropical sun darts its downward rays with ail the force it can 
command, it is extremely painful, nay, a veritable torture, to 
go through the pages of this voluminous work. The book which 
I am going to review, is, in my mind, a' morning star that heralds 
the awakening of a latent intellectual force which will produce a 
revolution in the religious world at no distant period. Like 
Rontgen’s X ray, it will throw light on that part of theology 
which, being l^eyond the sphere of the human understanding, 
is entirely in the dark and into which even the alUpowerfui 
light of reason cannot penetrate. Its invention is contem- 
poraneous with the invention of a light which has capacitated 
the human eye to look through opaque substances. What 
Rontgen’s ray is to the material world Bhattacbarya*s book ia 
to the religious world. The awful puzzle of the theological 
problem—^the gordian knot of all religions-—>which all philo¬ 
sophers, with a honourable exception, found impossible to 
work out, has been brought by the author within the pro¬ 
vince of solution, and in his publication he sets forth means 
by which the apparently insoluble problem can be solved. 
A brief review of such an work cannot be otherwise than 
• interesting and instructive to my countrymen at least, and 
1 hope and trust the reader will follow me with the least murmur 
in my present pursuit. But a great preface is ao less an 
evil, and 1 must not spin the preliminary )i%irn farther, but plunge 
at once in mediae res. 


* Jtn exposition of the origin of the Hindu Oiete syetem gnd the beuruig 
of the eeots towards eaeh other and towards other reMgioos ejrstems, Hj 
Jo^endm Nath Bbattacharya, M.A., D.L., Pn^dent of the College pi 
Pandits, Nadiya, Author of **OoiniDentarie8 on Hindu Law,” “Vyavuitha 
Salpadruma,” Ae. Caleutta : Thacker, Spink and Oo. ISM. 
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Theology demands perfect obedience; believe in prophets 
and lead a good life, is the plea for every theological puzzle of 
the philosophers of old. It is also the creed of the modern philo¬ 
sophers and theologians. The ancients might be justified in offer¬ 
ing the plea for something which they were unable to account for, 
but the moderns stand condemned by their own actions. They 
have already come across such indubitable facts which sufficiently 
account for the darkness in which the ancient philosophers found 
the theological problem enveloped. To advance such a plea 
inspite of patent facts, is simply preposterous. The universal 
diffusion of knowledge and the abundant facility of access to the 
permanent reservoir of knowledge are expected to overthrow the 
prejudice, to purify the taste, to do away with the distinctions of 
rank and society, to farther the cause of arts and sciences which 
are calculated to promote the happiness of mankind. The 
operations of the human understanding become more rapid with 
the progress of the “ liberation war of humanity.^’ Reason 
gains greater power over men’s minds as education is thrown' into 
greater circulation. The mental horizon expands paripassu with 
the advancement of learning. At different periods, different 
philosophers belonging to different schools, appeajred on the stage 
not only to give scope and method to the operations of intel¬ 
lect, but also to contribute, more or less, their mite to the growth 
of the rational faculty. Although the world has made suffi¬ 
cient advance in age, the result is not so satisfactory as is legiti¬ 
mately expected. Although a great number of philosophers as¬ 
signed to reason, the highest place in their estimation, the world 
remains as unreasonable as it was before their advent. Expe¬ 
rience keeps a dear school, but fools will not learn, and scarce in 
that Though it is extremely difficult to persuade mankind to con. 
form to the dictates of reason, an attempt on the part of a select¬ 
ed few, may be made to gain a vision of the mysterious goddess 
in the hope of a bright future when the adherents of reason may 
increase. When the sincere attempts of the mighty professors of 
reason have been proved futile and nugatory, no one will darci 
after that, to take me to task when 1 am going to take a despond¬ 
ing view of the future. The future prospect is really enveloped 
in gloom. With all our culture and civilisation, we are still grop. 
ing in the dark regarding a matter which is of vital importance to 
l^ose whose mission is to regenerate mankind. Is there any 
guarantee to hope that reason will find more votaries in the 
future ? Can any onc boldly vouchsafe that its bands of adherents 
will not dwindle down in the future ? Just apprehension is nobler 
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than confident security. If the present furnish any clue for the 
future; if the present circumstances be taken as straws which would 
indicate the direction in which the wind of the future would blow, 
then no one would be justified in indulging in a cheerful forecast' 
The world has had its golden age, so the poets say,—-its Iron age 
and according to the satirist, its “ Age of Bronze." But the age 
we live in can designate, par excellence, the Age of Humbug, 
and the age that will follow the Age of Humbug, may identify 
as the Age of Philistines. Superficiality is now the badge of all 
business; the progress of truth has been retarded; the natural 
death of expiring errors has been delayed. What can be more 
cheerless than this? 

The history of civilisation is the obituary of errors. From 
time immemorial mankind is engaged in buryingl up its past 
blunders. But errors have a perennial spring. Blunders bear much 
killing and even when killed, peep through the grave and at last 
like a phoenix, rise from their ashes. In this mortal world, human 
errors alone are immortal. Their blood, when spilt, like that of a 
Raktabija, as soon as it comes in contact with the earth, assumes 
the forms of a hundred blunders. Their killing is not safe, for 
the death of one* is answered by the rise of a hundred. Once 
settled, they continue to hold an eternal empire over men. 
Race of errors cannot be extirpated by the ingenuity of men. 
They are constant companions of mankind. From the day, the 
infernal Serpent seduced the finest and best of God’s creations— 
the federal head of unredeemed men—dates the sinking of man¬ 
kind into the serbonian bog of blunders. Errors which have 
received the sanction of time, are founded upon a rock. They 
are all the more dangerous because they are bequeathed from 
one generation to another as valuable possessions. Such blun- 
deis are incorrigible. As an invoker of reason against custom, 
the author stands forth the advocate of those ideas which will 
rectify the world’s blunders and will fix the world’s ideals in the 
long run. The publication of such an work written by such 
an author is an animating event in the annals of mankind. 
Notwithstanding' sll its merits, Hindu Castes and Sects is, for 
a great many people, a dangerous reading, for very little of 
mind impells the motives of great masses of men. A work 
of pure demolition, it must have raised for the brilliant author 
of this voluminous philippic against religion, a plentiful crop of* 
unpopularity, for he has burned the incense of infamy on the altar 
of religion.' The idea putforth by the author in clear and distinct 
light, bears the stamp of an original genius, and although answered 
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with olymi^ian poiUehess, cannot expect to secure the ear of the 
world. The author has done no ordinary service. The work 
caniiot be answered by many men and perhaps by none without 
cosiderable inquiry. The work does credit to the author’s 
head and heart. 

In oriental countries where people are steeped in stereo* 
typed ideas, the obstinate credulity of the multitude generally 
refuse to',harbour new ideas. Nor are their minds so'constitutedas 
to yield to the weight of plain reason and clear evidence. In India 
invectives often times silence the voice of reason ; evidence cowers 
at the frowning look of inherited prejudices. Here, inveterate 
inaccessibility to new ideas seriously tells on the individual genius; 
acquired culture is continually at war with Inbred convictions. 
India presents a sterile field on which young and vigorous minds 
find it inconvenient to sow seeds of true culture. It has neither the 
national elasticity nor even the individual pliability which urges 
mankind to hurry on to the goal of perfection ; it is impatient of 
any idea without the Hindu pale; it chafes against it, rails at it, 
hates it, insults it. Any departure from the established order, any 
clash with the prevailing system, is looked upon by the people 
as the infringement of their sacred rights, and when undertaken 
or even indicated by any body, occasions a popular outcry. 
The most stubborn enemies a great invention or discovery en- 
cou’nters^ are the individuals with whose interests it interferes. 
Vast, indeed, must be its value, palpable as the sun, the benefit it 
imparts, in order to override and subdue the professional opposi- 
tioA of the Apostles of Errors whose theories it overthrows. The 
auther is a Hercules in the Temple of Error. 

What had been distantly alluded to in the Tractatus-theo- 
hgico-polittcus and the Ethics of Baruch Spinoza^—the central 
figure in the history of the modern ‘European philosophy—has 
now been completely put forth in the most unequivocal language 
by the author. He has remarkably handled the subject with an 
unprejudiced mind. He has added a.brilliant chapter to the 
history of modern theology. Purging out from bis mind all pre¬ 
supposition and prejudices or what the great Inductive Plillo- 
sbpher calls, the idols of the mind, which invariably stand in the 
way of the attainment of truth, the author begins to eicainine 
the eristing religious systems of the world by doubting every 
'thing Concerning them with the view of finding out some 
thing whose existence is clear knd distinct in the eyes, of 
reason and evidence. He takes nothing for granted which is 
not warranted by reason. Beginning with universal scepticism 
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of all matters concerning religions, carefully examining tlie 
details which had hitherto been regarded infallible, doubting away 
facts which had so long remained indubitable, he has come to 
the conclusion that the religions have 

Brought death into the world, and all our woe. 

To work out the fall of religions, he has questioned the motives 
of men who have built their huge superstructure. He has aimed 
.his blow at the Achilles’heel of religions. He has arraigned the 
integrity of character of those wIjo still enjoy the worship of 
men and are regarded as “gods in men and men in gods." 

Demolition of religions is the declared grand aim of this 
work. To justify its avowed object, it has brought to greater 
prominence, the blunders, heats, passions and shortcomings of the 
religious preachers. Having analysed the huge superstructure of 
religions and the characters of the sectaries with peercing eye 
and malignant scrutiny, the author has found adequate justification 
in concluding that the world has more sinned against than sinning 
by speaking respectfully of persons who are enemies of mankind, 
by blazoning evil deeds by florid prose, by consecrating crime by 
honeyed lines of rhyme, and by white-washing rotton institutions 
by esoteric explanations, fine phrases, and ihetorical flourishes. 

With robust self-confidence the author has launched his 
work. Now its turn has come ; it may sink or swim according to 
its merit. That the world will not accord it a hearty welcome is 
certain, for it propagates the dangerous idea of pulling down the 
fabric of lies, reared up by hypocrisy and mendacity—religion* 
To silence the voice of unthinking opposition which may one day 
come to the rescue of religions, he had given a sufficient con¬ 
vincing proof of his own theory. Freedom from the fetters of 
priestly authority, emancipation from the churches and priestly 
discipline, direction of men’s mind to moral responsibility— 4 .liese 
cheering and noble ideas have been focussed in the work—these 
are the cardinal doctrine of the book under review. 

Exalted by the feelings of l>is own acquired culture aud not 
illuminated by a singly ray of any religion which he studied with 
diligent care, the author has presumed to deprecate the triumph 
tind to arraign the truth, of religions. Tjie jnteresled views,' the 
selfish and angry passions, the arts of perfidy and dissimulation, 
the secret corruption, the open and even , bloody violence of the 
sacerdotalists, have certainly influenced the author to question 
the motives of the theological pirates. The^awful mysterieS of 
every religion, ancient and modern, which are generally conceal^plt* 
from tlie eyes of men by drawing over them an ugly veil, 
s 
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served to excite his wonder and inflame bis curiosity. The pur¬ 
chase of divine favour by maintaining the idle at the expense 
of the industrious, by distributing wealth among the so-called 
saints, by flowing liberality with a profuse stream at the hour of 
death, by the payment of a tax which superstition imposes on 
fools, by founding monastaries and by allowing virgins to asso¬ 
ciate with men who have renounced the pleasures of the world, is 
a mystery for the revelation of which he has composed the pre¬ 
sent volume. 

Prima facie, it is a work on the philosophy of religion. And 
hence, the author says 

With regard to the part of the book devoted to the Hindu Sects, 1 may 
mention that the greater portion of it had bean originally written for my 
proposed woik on the philosophy of religion which I hope to bring out before 
long. 

He then addresses his readers in the preface in the following 
appropriate words:— 

It is no doubt extremely difficult to get rid of the effect of early training 
and associations. But those who claim to be educated and enlightened will 
I trust, give me an impartial and patient hearing. However strong their faith 
in SaivisQi, Saktaisin and Radha worship may be, they cannot be altogether 
blind to the retil character of these creeds. One of the grf>ati^t thinkers of 
modern times, has, in connection with certain questions of political economy, 
saidIt often happens that the universal belief of one age of mankind— 
a belief from which no one ims, nor, without any extraordinary effort of 
genius and courage, could, at that time be free—becomes to a subsequent age 
BO p.-ilpable an absurdity, that the only difficulty then is to imagine bow sneh 
a thing can ever have appeared credible.” Thi.s, I am sure, will before long 
be the feeling of every honest Hindu with regard to some of the most im- 
p>itaut features of his so-called religions, and I shall feel I have performed 
an almost sacred duty if this work promotes in some degree that end. 

Words, whose charm is undying and whose reverberations 
die away in the infinite distance of the soul. The impressions 
left by these words, on the mind's tablet, are surely indelible. 

The light in which the author views Hinduism is no other 
than the light in which he views every^ other religion. The 
opinion which he has formed of Hinduism is the same which 
he entertains of any other religion. And, hence, says tba 
author:— 

.ft 

Tht religions of those who are not regarded as Bind os do not come 
within the scope of this work. But the position which I assign to Chrie- 
tiaotty, Mahomedauism^ Zoroastrianism, &o, must appear clear enough from 
irMi .l .^avc said in the Introduotioo to my account of the Hjndu Seete, 
iiiboatrths>^Tolutfon of human faith, and about the different principles on 
which be dasaified, /■ 
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The author is no out and out admirer of caste, but is not a 
declairner of it. He says:— 

Caste baa had its origin, no donbt, in Brahmanical legislation. Ifc |iro- 
vided bonds of luiiou between races and clans that had nothing common bf 
its introduction. There is 110 ground whateTor for tbo suppositiou that in 
premitire India all classes were united as one man auiTthat “the i;uuatni;il 
and pernicious caste sjstem " was forced on them by the Brahunuis with tbo 
diabolical object of sowing dissensioim among tiiem. The more correct view 
seems to be that the legislation of the lUsbis was calculated not only to bring 
about union between the isolated clans that lived in pi-imitivo India, but to 
render it possible to assimilate within each group the foreign hordes that 
were expected to pour into the country from time to time. 

He refutes, in the following terms, the charge of selfishness 
which is generally brought against the Brahman lawgivers for 
having placed their own class above the rest:— 

The highest secular ambition of tbo Brahmans was to be the unpaid 
adviser of the Crown, and, as a matter of actual practice, the entire civil 
service was left by them in the bands of the Kayastlias, Buch professions, 
accompanied by such conduct, do not betray selfishness. It was only in 
respect of matters relating to religion that the Brahmans kept in their hands 
the monopoly of power. 

I fully share the author’s catliolic views. The first part of 
the work has heen devoted to the Hindu Castes, aid ocupies 
its major portion. Except the opening pages which dilate upon 
the origin of the caste system, this portion is comparatively dry, 
and will not much interest the reader. Space will not per¬ 
mit me to review this portion at length. So far as my will 
is concerned, nothing is wanting. I am sincerely sorry for 
having left the reader in the very middle of the Journey, some¬ 
what baffled and disappointed. To prove myself true to the 
critical duty which I have voluntarily taken up to perform, let 
me point out here a few blunders which are, however, not 
wanting in works of great merit. In his account of the Brahmans 
of Bengal, the author has placed the Pascliatya Vaidikas over 
the Rarhiya and Barendra Brahmans of Bengal. This is hardly 
justifiable. That the Rarhiya Brahmans are superior to the 
other two classes of Brahmans in culture, number, and wealth, 
is beyond all doubt, and the question qf superiority of one 
class to another, which has been rai.sed, for the fi^t time I think, 
is debatable. The more correct view is that the Paschatya 
Vaidikas do not occupy so conspicuous a place in the social 
hierarchy of Bengal as has been assigned to them by the aulhi3r.*,j 
Dr. Gurudas Banerjee has been bracketed with the hilljeet 
kulins of Bengal. The author has surely b?!en misled^jjl^Wme 
drones who live upon the charity of the Brahman the 
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Calcutta High Court But this and the other inaccuracies wll 
sink into insignificance when the reader will go through the 
pages which contain an account of the Pirali Tagores of Cal* 
cutta. For this, I find adequate justification in loading the author 
with reproaches for his having given support to an absolutely 
false and preposterous account, especially manufactured by the 
late P. C. Tagore to befool the Brahmans, and to raise the 
Piralis in the social status, of Bengal. This is a conscious guilt 
for which no excuse can be pleaded. Knowing the facts full 
well, he ought to have taken the earliest opportunity to dis¬ 
countenance the false report. To place Halaudhya, the great 
Hinduiawgiver and Prime-minister of the King Lakshmau Sen, 
in the list of the Pirali-projenitors and to allow the Piralis to 
claim their descent even from the great Bhattanarayana,thus a man¬ 
umitting himself from the sacred restrictions of truth and even 
of probability, is a serious crime deliberately committed by him 
in the sacred name of Truth. Truth! Truth I! what crimes are 
committed in thy name ! 

In his introduction to Hindu Sects, he says:— 

In theology, as in astronomy, physiology, sociology and many other 
science;), we dannot, by mere observation, carry onr investigations to the 
required point. We can not depute anyone to any place beyond this earth 
to ascertain whether over so-called prophets were in fact what they professed 
to or whether they were not mere men like ourselves though possessed of 
greater shrewdness. The only way open in such cases to arrive at the truth 
is to start with a hypothesis which is based on probability. If the hypothesis 
which is adopted suffice to explain all the known facts connected with the 
subject, no ecientifio mind will hesitate to accept it. It is a wise policy in 
other departments of life to look with suspicion upon the men (like a stock¬ 
broker, or a company promoter, or a quack who advertises a medicine. of 
supernatural healing power, &c.) who promise too much and profess 
to possess extraordinary powers, it must be difficult to see any reason why 
we should not make an exception in favour of the professors of the theocratic 
art who claim to be the incarnations, representatives or trusted Agents of the 
Moat Higk. Prima facie they stand on no better footing than the alchemisti 
the company promoter, the quack medicine vendor, and the loafer without 
credentials It is believed by most men that religion has itserigin in the will 
of llivine Providence ; but a careful examioation of the tenets of the eeveral 
religions would inevitably lead to the conclutioa that our faiths have had 
‘^heir sonroo in human policy, and not in Divine will. To me it seeoas that 
•the .word ndigiou has twQ meanings. According to one of its aspects it is the 
of bringing men under priestly discipline, by means of threats and hopes 
^eld out in the names' of superior and unseen'^'power. la its other aspect, 
it can be deined as the sum total of the beliefs, sentiment^ and pwciioee 
*to which the laity are led by priestly infieuee and art.** ' .. * . 

The above ia a brief summary of what the authmr has''aald 
regarding 4 lie hypothesis, origin and dednitioib of 
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Full fourteen'pages have been compressed in the above summary 
for that usual clamour bf public journals—want of space. Here 
I wish to guard the reader against a misconception. While 
the author is advocating for the demolition of religions, his 
belief in the existence of God remains in tact. He is not an 
athiest; on the other hand, he is of opinion that to know and 
love God is the highest blessedness of man. Religions arc 
avenues through which the world now looks up to God, but these 
channels which communicate the human with the divine, the 
finite with the infinite, instead of keeping sacred, have been 
hopelessly corrupted. To do away with the present deplorable 
state of religious affairs, a through-going reformation, a whole¬ 
sale purging out of them, is absolutely necessary. A mere 
perusal of the work may lead the reader to the conclusion that 
the author is an athiest. Far from it. 

Truthfulness is a luxury, perhaps the greatest, nay, the most 
expensive luxury in our life. Those mighty minds who try to 
gain any vision of the mysterious goddess of truth often pay the 
heavy plenty which Luxury imposes upon those who court her 
favour. Not only they run the risk of loosing popularity, which 
is merely an accident, but become the butt of ill-will and ridicule. 
But nothing deters them from pursuing the dearest objects of 
their lives. The publication of this book must have raised a 
storm, the echoes of which the author .will hear grumbling round 
him even when he will pass away quietly from this world of Ours. 
When the cloud of misunderstanding will roll away like summer 
clouds in the distant horizon allowing some little sunshine, is not 
definitely known. Never mind. The world is bad. The voice 
of truth, oftentime failing to command a hearing, cries in the 
wilderness. Where ignorance is a bliss, it is, indeed, folly to be 
wise. The consciousness of inward pleasure amply compensates 
for all the’,vexations of the outward world. 

The book will live longer than any of its contemporaries, if 
there is any. Neither it is a bubble on the infinite sea of printers’ 
ink blown oul to claim the partnership of inevitable death, nor one 
of those miserable mushrooms in the overgrown jungle of litera¬ 
ture which stand up in a day and perish in night and are heard 
of no more. Destined to live through all eternity as a desirab^ 
conipanion of those who have eyes to see behind the veil and ears 
to hear the voices to which others are deaf, the book must not 
' be dismissed with silent contempt. It will not die a natural dealh 
P in |ts cradle. No, one will dare [to convict me of extravagant 
^ ^thmeU'o when 1 say that the Nineteenth Century has not wit- 
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nessed the appearance of such an unique publication. And 
! will not hesitate to place the author amongst the small list of 
the unique and special benefactors of ipanicindi in the sacred 
choir of those whose work transformed the conditions of life, 
whose work, once done, cannot be repeated. 

Atmatatwa Prakash,-~-By Sree Satisk Chandra Bidyabkushan, 
M,A,, late Professor of Sanskrit of the Krishnaghur College, 
now Tibetian translator of the Government of Bengal, 
Calcutta, iff, Sankar Ghose’s Lane, Navya Bharat Press, 
iSp7. 

This is an interesting publication, interesting to those who 
take interest in the Hindu philosophy or who are of a philosophical 
turn of mind. The object of the writer is to prove, from the stand 
point of the Nyaya philosophy, the existence, the transmigration 
and the salvation of the soul. The pamphlet begins with an his* 
torical account of the six schools of Brahmanical philosophy, the 
Nyaya and Vaiseshika, the Sankhya and Yoga, the Mimansa and 
Vedanta. The personal accounts of the founders, Gotama, 
Kapila, Jamini, Fatanjal, Kanada, &c., of these schools of philo¬ 
sophy are very, very short. A few lines have be^n devoted to 
the elucidation of the principles of these schools of philosophy. The 
method adopted by the author in his dealings with the history 
of the Hindu philosophy is not satisfactory. A complete history of 
the Asiatic philosophy is a desideratum. European writers have 
handled the history of European philosophy with remarkable 
ability and the method adopted by them is almost perfect. 
Menlike, Schwegler, Eardman, Weber, Uberweg, Maxmuller, &c. 
&c., who have written histories of European philosophy are 
themselves philosophers and consequently their works on the 
history of European philosophy are remarkable publications. 
Although India made considerable progress in the cultivation of 
philosophy before the light of civilisation dawned upon Europe 
she did not possess a complete account of the philosophers who 
devoted and spent their lives in the cultivation of that philosophy. 
For this reason, the particulars, concerning the biography of 
her philosophers are very meagrf^. Many facts should be rescued 
from oblivion. ’ ^ ' 

' The subject, should handled in such a manner that me.n may 
ri^ ^d any difflcvlty u> understanding the . principles of philoso¬ 
phy. It is generally thd technicalities which preveats men frous- 
comprehending thtsr ^ipbject; technicalities stand in the xYhy of*" 
comprehensioiK Apart, from the sublime conceptions pr ideas ' 
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tf a philosopher, the technicalities invo!\recl in the language in 
which the philosopher expresses himself, makes the subject all 
the more incomprehensible. Generally, the language of philo¬ 
sophers is far from simple. The unintelligibiUtyi so far as it 
exists, is mainly attributable to the authors who have written 
upon metaphysical subjects, rather than to the weakness of 
the faculty of understanding possessed by the general masses 
of men. Very acute, very profound and very subtle thoughts 
is, of course, more difficult to comprehend but clear and 
distinct expression of such acute thoughts in the ordinary 
language robs much of its acuteness, profundity and subtility, 
and makes it intelligible and interesting to ignorant persons* 
The greater the degree - of this unintelligibility, the harder 
they find it to understand what the author would be at, the 
greater philosopher that author must be, is the opinion of the 
world. But that is a delusion. In almost every instance in 
which persons of ordinary intelligence and education find it 
difficult to decipher an author's meaning, either he himself has 
no clear notion of what he wishes to say, or he wants the power 
of expression of saying it in intelligible words. The tendency of 
the modern philosophers is to express themselves in clear and 
simple language. Philosophy couched in simple language and 
shorn of jaw-breaking technicalities is sure to find good many 
number of votaries. 

The book under review has expressed itself in clear and 
simple language. That is its great merit The author has tried, as 
far as possible, to avoid technicalities. He has established the 
existence of soul from the stand point of the Nyaya philosophy. 
The book will amply repay perusal. 


Six Years in Burma by Kamakya Nath Gupta, published by the 
author, Calcutta, printed by K. B. Das, at the Victoria Press, 
2, Goabagan Street, i 8 g 6 . 

Books on travels and voyages written by the Bengalee authors 
are rare publicat:ons. So when we come across such a work 
which contains narratives of journeys on lanj and sea by natives, 
we make it a point to give them every encouragement which the 
press is capable of giving. The. perusal of the B6ok,’^ttile publicar 
tion of which we are going to notice in our Column; will surely 
increfse'',the stock of information regarding^* the'ethnological, 
geogr^pliical and the historical knowledge of"#*dbuntry which is 
still if^kediipon with horror by the Eufopeans;’' ^ ’ 
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andidas by Sree Rantafii Mohan Multick, second edition, puh~ 
Itched by Sree Surendra Nath Easu, Kalika Press^ -^^03. 

Chandidas is one oS the'earliest poets who shone brightly on 
the firmament of the Bengalee literature and by some critics, 
is regarded as the father of the Bengalee poetty. Consequently 
a collection of his writing cannot but be interesting to the 
Bengalee community. Babu Mullick has prefixed an elaborate 
account of the life of the Poet, which is almost complete. The 
modernity of the poets’ style and expressions has struck many 
a critic, and owing to this, some have hazarded opinions that since 
the time of Chandidas, the Bengalee language has undergone a 
slight change. Difficult words have been interpreted by the 
editor in the foot-notes. The getting up of the book is fair. 


Public Speeches of Babu Srish Chandra Basu of Choa, in 

the District of Moorshidabad, Calcutta, Nababibhakar 
Press, 18 ^ 1 . 

Babu Srish Chandra Basu is an exceptionally fortunate man, for 
this is the first time, we think, that the speeches of a gentleman are 
published with public subscription. This collection of speeches of 
Babu Srish Chandra on various subjects delivered on different 
occasions has been dedicated to Mr. Chief Secretary, Bolton. As 
an influential muffusuHte, he embraced every public opportunity to 
speak out his mind. The subjects are varied, and the reader will 
find them very interesting. In his public capacity his utter¬ 
ances carry weight. From the title page, it appears that be has 
enjoyed all the honours that Muffussil can bestow upon him. If 
that be the case, why not allow him a seat in the Bengal Council ? 
Position of grave responsibility often brings out the best qualities 
of a man. The Babu’s ancestor was a great Persian scholar, and 
held a high office under the Mogul Court of Delhi in their de¬ 
clining days under the last Emperor Saleim Shah. He subse¬ 
quently became a Dewan of the Nimak Mehal of the East India 
Company. 
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ON THE EARLY TANTRAS OE TEE HINDUS. 

n. 

In his article on “ the Analysis of language ” published in 
the ‘Open Court’ on January 2nd, 1890. Professor Max Muller 
writesnow let me tell you, first of all, that this chemical 
analysis of words is by no means a new invention. It was 
performed for the first time more than 2,000 years ago by the 
grammarians of India. They reduced the whole of their abounding 
language to about 1,706 roots. Given these roots, they professed 
to be able to account for every word in Sanskrit, and to a certain 
extent, they achieved it. Considering the time when that experi¬ 
ment was carried out, it striker us as perfectly marvellous. Still, 
we have made advance over Pannini, and Mr. Edgren has reduced 
the number of necessary roots to 816 afterwards to 630, and at 
last to 587. With these roots he thinks that the great bulk of 
the Sanskrit vo#bdlary can be accounted for.** In the Hindu 
Shastra^ or more particularly in the Tantras, although there 
are descriptions, of many and various orders of betings for worship 
^a^d' invocation, they are represented by a few combinations of 
letters', called or seeds. They are so called, because it ie' 

possible to derive from ibem the four aims* of life, namely, virtue. 
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wealth, fulBImeat of -wishes and salvation. The /itjes represent 
the names and orders of invisible beings, which convey the idea 
of certain mysterious charms or powers inherent in them. That 
ordinarily some names have charms no body will deny. What 
feeling of the tenderest and holiest nature are not awakened in 
us by the term, mother. What a number of agreeable associations 
do not delight us when we use the term ‘ vernal.' But the mys¬ 
terious charms or powers of Tantrik Bij»s are not to be under¬ 
stood in the sense indicated above. They are supposed to exert 
an influence over the life and character of an individual, when 
he is solicitous to awaken that influence, and hence is the popular 
belief that when a person is attended with misfortunes, he is 
advised by his friends to get himself dikhita or initiated "by a 
proper or instructor. Granting here, for the, sake of argu¬ 

ment, that the Bijes have the powers mentioned above, the ques- 
. tion naturally arises, whence are the powers ? The answer is 
mind. It is a notorious fact that scepticism begets nothing but 
sterility, while faith, which, though at times, gives birth to many 
a rank vegetation, called superstitions, is far better than absolute 
sterility. Age, study, experience and good associations may clear 
the superstitions away, and make the land cheerful to its possessor 
and.passers-by, wh.le scepticism presents nothing but a dreary 
aspect of an aiid vva-te, unapproachable owing to the hot glare of 
ceaseless egotism. The faith has its action on the mind, and 
mind is the power in man. Under the vivifying influence of faith, 
the powers of the mind are not only nourished and strengthened 
each day ; and according to the nature of the man of faith, the 
circumstance of his life and the department of his enquiry, they 
give birth at times to extraordinary mental images and ideas-— 
extraordinary we call them, and extraordinary they shall always 
be considered, in the absence of a written history of such 
phenomenal images and ideas of imaginative thinkers from the 
birth of civilization, arranged, classified and indexed, such as we 


have of the remarkable incidents in the life-histpries of kings, 
ministers, .statesmen, ,&c. These, images and ideas open new 
.irelaffons, add establish nevy connections between the visible man 
QFfaiUi Ifhd the invisible orders of b«-ing in the same way. a» 
nature speaks intelligibly to those devqted to her, and opens new 
•relations, and'establishes new connections between them and th« . 
orgaitic and inorganic worlds. 

The saying “ think of the devil, and he will appear" is no 
less true than thing of an angel, and he is near you, which mean-s^ 
think of the angel’s attributes deeply, siAcerely and lovingly, iandi 
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you cannot but Fjave a perception of the being. His attributes 
wiJi conv'crge tliemselves to an image—an image the glory and 
brightness of wliich will startle even yourself—an image thSit 
s/ia// lead you step by step to better and happier states. The 
images themselves may be illusions, ihoug'n we are assured in the 
Tantras that they are not, and in^time capable of being developed 
into tangible shapes ; but the term ‘ illusion ’ supposes the exist¬ 
ence of something, whose form and character it temporarily 
assumes, though in itself it may be unreal. Let us take a physical 
phenomenon, perhelion or mock son, for example, of which there 
are some very beautiful plates in No 1, Journal, Asiatic Society 
for 1854. This astronomical phenomenon is caused by great cold, 
and depends upon minute crystals of aerially-suspended ice for 
their prismatic colours, in other woids, it is the reflection of the 
sun in the aerially-suspended icy particles. The mental images, 
so far as their mentality is concerned, appear to be of the charac¬ 
ter of the physical phenomenon adduced before. I think, 1 can 
go so far with the scientists, but there are collateral attendant 
circumstances which prevent me from endorsing their opiilion 
that they are wholly basf?less There is a ceremony amongst us, 
called the ceremony of homa, which, if rightly performed, the 
worshipper can, t^a certain extent, converse intelligently with the 
invisible, and interpret fiom visible signs the approaching inci¬ 
dents of life and the fulfilment of tlu? object aimed at. There are 
physical circumstances attendant on this ceremony over which the 
mind of the worshipper can have no control whatever, and which, 
in adverse cases, he would certainly avoid or hold in abeyance if 
he could, bat being uncontrollable, they are ascribed to the invisi¬ 
ble. Yet the worship, the ceremony itself is built on faith. 
Remove this faith, and the worshipper like the pseudo-prophet 
in the Persian tale, who, when his magic box was burnt down, 
Was no longer able to make .aerial flights at will, and was subject 
to the same law of gravitation as any ordinary individual. Love 
a woman fondly and devotedly, and you will see new charms in 
her every day. Lose faith in your own love, and she is nothing^ 
to you. The physician, who after years of practice, says that in 
matters of cure, the medicines are nothing—that human consittuo.. 
tion is every thing, Iras lost his faith in his practice and iihg^iimsel^ 
and should be the last person to be sent for in qaSeS of serious 
Complaints.' Thus, faith' is the basis of success not in religion 
onl^, but in all departments of knowledge. It is said in the 
Bhagvat,. and very aptly, that faith steps in .where knowledge 
fails to go, and thus tl»e sublimest passages in the sciiptifres of 
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4 )ie Hiiuifus, 'Mafaomedafinst or Cbristlans are due to those oiiaccoui»t> 
isl>le ‘ moments of inspiration, which have titeir basis on faith. 
.Knowledge has been represented in that precious work as a male, 
. and faith as a female. Knowledge is often hesitating, distrustful, 
sombre and heavy. Faith is ever>confident and confiding, light 
and cheerful. To leave religion alone with knowledge, is to leave 
. her to distraction. 

1 have mentioned to you the probable age of the early Tuntras 
which can be better judged from the style of writings and use of 
expressions than from any thing else in the absence of any 
certain data. Some of the Tantras, however, appear to be of so 
later date that their thoughts and language are more Bengali than 
Sanskrit—a circumstance which inclines me to think that they 
were composed much later than the poems of Bidyapatt and 
Jnanadas. I have mentioned to you also who the early Tantriks 
were, how they lived, and managed to carry on their study and 
researches. I have mentioned to you at the same time that they 
existed before the Buddiii.stic era, but their opinions and tenets 
were not generally accepted by the society till after the great 
religious revolution. Their religious views were never antagonis-* 

. tic to those expressed in the Vedas and Puranas, but they intro¬ 
duced a freshness and simplicity of their own, which commended 
themselves to the minds of the people at once. Unfortunately, 
however, their intentions have been so grossly misrepresented in 
our days that the very name of Tantra sometimes shocks our 
nerves; yet the two-thirds of our religious rites are Ttintrik, and 
almost one-half of our medicines is Tantriks Are we then 
justified to decry the Tantras, simply because some bad men do 
at time distort their meanings or translate into actions various 
practices of objetionable nature mentioned therein, to serve their 
own base purposes? Science is bound to dea) witli every kind 
of fact. There cannot be any thing indelicate, objectionable or 
harmful in science. Mentions have no doubt been often made of 
such performances as Maran, Stambhun, Uckaian,* &c. Are 
we, therefore, to conclude that the Tantriks are to perform them 
to the injury of their neighbours? Mention is now-a-days made 
of painless death electricity, and it has been said to be scienti¬ 
fically possible; it, therefore, does not follow that one sliould kill 
another for that, any more than a chemist to poison a man of 
even an aninikl because poisons are always within his. reach. 
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.Tbere-are many tAdeltpate passagea In thn Tantras, but their 
indelicacies cease altogether when we look, bn them in the light 
of science. Tantra is science; 1 antra is religion. The two 
have been blended together for reasons mentioned before. The 
Tantras are not unique in this respect. The Hindu Astronomy^ 
Geometry, Algebra, Medicine, Laws, have all been connected in 
some way with religion. 

i have now one more point to touch in the preliminary portion 
of this address, namely, the origin or the Tantras. It would be 
hazarding a conjecture, were I to tell you that they originated in 
. Kamrup. I have looked into one or two Kamrup Tantras, and 
from the similarity of subjects and from bolder and ampler 
deliniations of matters. 1 am inclined to hold that opinion. Who 
has not amongst the Hindus here present, heard of the powers 
of facinatioii, often practised by young Kamrup witches in years 
gone by, on unwary travellers, and made them forget their homes, 
wives and children for them? Who has not heard of wonderful 
- tales of black arts, practised by Ramrup men? And as the shrine 
at Kamrup is the oldest on record, it is not improbable that they 
originated there, and gradually spread over the eastern portion 
of India. 

The pr^iminary questions in regard to the Tantras having 
. been discussed, 1 shall, in my next paper, endeavour to examine 
the religious and medical aspects of the books. An examination 
of the medical aspect is attended with difficulties; and it would 
be, in the first instance necessary to prepare a comparative state¬ 
ment of plants, metals and mtnerais which were used In the Vedic 
and Tantrik ages. Such a statement when prepared will no 
doubt be useful as well as interesting. 

7 'he Religious aspects of the Tantras. 

I will first of all describe wherein consists the newhess of 
Tantrik worship. 

It lias been already shewn in my paper on the Spirit 
Worship of Ancient India,” that in the Pouranilc age the seeds 
of spirit worship were sown broadcast all over the country, whicli 
bore fruits in the age of the Tantras. In the Pouranik age, 
images of spirits prepared, coloured, dressed and adorned, were 
lovingly worshipped. In course of time such worships did not 
.satisfy altogether the cravings of the hearts of the worshippers. 
A love so materially directed, hoped for a material response. 
Accordingly the worshipper hoped that the image should speak 
to him, and console him in his distress. Suc& a wislu or such an 
expectation, was no doubt a step in advance towards spirituality. 
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But the image was image, however, fondly madei coloured 
dressed and adohied. W^as it possible that dead matter would 
feel and speak ? The worshipper hoped so. Did he not impart* 
to'the image a spiritual body and mind before worship? Yes, 
he did according to his faith. Perhaps, he magnetised it with 
his own magnetism, and therefore what appears to be an impossi¬ 
bility to another, was not so to him. Then he would sit alone for 
hours looking fondly and ardently at the bright face of the image, 
his soul concentrated in it. At such moments of religious frenzy, 
of utter sincerity, of love and faith, quite Asiatic in their intensity, 
it was no wonder that he would see another image more glorious— 
celestial in its composition, stand between him and the clay, and 
speak to him as a soul would speak to a soul. Such experiences 
of the Pouraniks were not lost on the Tantriks who understood 
the principle of thrir success, and applied it not to clay, but to 
living, breathing woman, who was to them the emblem of divine 
love, grace and harmony on earth; and who, by her very nature 
and constitution, was adapted to receive inspirations and com¬ 
munications from the spirit-world. Thus her power, and her 
fitness in respect to mediumship, was recognized in India, 

which led to speedy development. The idea of 'circle* in a 
land where the perservation of spiritual aura in individuals was 
studiously maintained, was then only at an arm’s length' of dis¬ 
covery. The gifted only walked with the gifted. The pure-in- 
spirit flocked with the pure-in-Spirit, and the result was the almost 
unconscious formation of circles for Sadhana. A joint song—a 
hallelujah ‘streaming sweetly upwards to the skies’ was certainly 
more cheering, more ennobling than the average of silent worship : 
And the ecstatic condition attainable on such occasions led men 
frequently to the formation of circles. The existence of woman 
in such circles taking part in worship, and shedding divine love 
ill them, resembled the soft silvery moon in the blue depths ef 
the sumrtie’r sky, that shews the way to Mercy’s Seat to the<silent 
Vi'orshippelrs at night. When Brahmanism triumphed over the 
religion Of Budha, public morality was certainly not very high. 

, A gOO<Jt}uru (preceptor) was as rare as a good disciple; and'tbe 
Tantriks had "^lo make hard and fast rules for the guidance of 
those who wished to be initiated into their mode of worship. But 
the people were generally addicted to ivine and woman, and 
they had to give them both. Here it is necessary for me to break 
>off*fthe Subject for a while, to enter fully into the views of the* 
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Tantriks, without which - they are likely, to be misunderstood 
altogether in our time. Composed, as every community always 
IS, of a va.st mass of people who differ from one another in taste^ 
propensity and mental powers, it can hardly be expected that 
even in matter of religion, wherein faith enters so largely, they 
would all hold the same opinion unanimously. It follows, there¬ 
fore, that only a few adhere strongly to religion, while the rest* 
a vast mass, remain indifferent for a time, and then allow them¬ 
selves to be drifted every now and again from one current of 
thought to another. It was m India and in India only, that 
provisions of divers nature were advisedly made to suit different 
intelhcts and different dispositions. The ancients accordingly 
constructed numberless by-paths to lead to one and the only road 
to salvation, namely, the undivided attention to, and love for* 
God. They understood well enough their task ; they knew that 
so long as a man has a lurking (inclination) in his heiart 

for earthly pleasures or powers or fame, he would be only servng 
two masters—the God to whom his heart ought to go as a whole 
and not in part, and the ideal of his imagination for which he 
entertains a ofaeiished desire in the heart of his heart. They 
knew also that the highest and the most glorious prize of salva¬ 
tion could only be in the lot of one in a million, but the ninety- 
nine hundreds of thousands, nine hundred and ninety-nine should 
riot go about in despondence; and accordingly arranged a systt-m 
in which there were, so to speak, prizes for all grades and no 
blank to push them to a bye-path of seeming happiness, and leave 
them in course of time to find out each for himself the True 
Road. Thus, if a man in whom mling propensity is strong, 
wants power to satisfy the cravings of liis heart, let him worship 
Suili in any form according to his taste. If his inclinations be 
for worldly pleasures, let him worship Naikas or Jogtnis. A 
desire for worship in any form thus engendered betimes by the 
help of his own inclination, cannot but be acceptable to him. 
Then in course of time—by the satisfaction of his desire—by the 
inherent law of nature that leads one to seek for better sources 
of happiness, he unconsciously chines to the very point, where 
he gets a glimpse bf the Glorious. 

' Thus wheat the Tantriks saw the people addicted to worldlys. 
j^ea.siires, they sanctioned the pleasures; bat? at the same time, 
inculcated a taste for worship in them. They gave them wi«e, 
it is true, but at the same time tliey pointed out to them that it 
should only be used at the time of worship’ to concentrate th^ir 
minds. They gave tfieni woman, but they enjoined at the same 
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time thet she was the ^mblem 0/ Sukii, and told them in tha 
plainest possible language*-*'*' look on her in any light you 
please!—that of a mother, sister or wife—she was to be wor¬ 
shipped." They sanctioned midnight songs, but advised them 
to sing only those which were calculated to elevate them and to 
glorify the spirits invoked. 

VlHiile the Divine worship of most nations of the earth 
consists in the adoration of, and thanksgiving to, the Deity, that 
of the Hindus is pre-eminently'' a systematic, and I may add, a 
sort of scientific attempt on their part to establish a temporary 
spiritual connexion with the Deity, undisturbed by self and 
surroundings. What then is the form of worship for which the 
Hindus claim the pre-eminence? It consists (i) in the isolation 
on the part of the worshipper by Ashan and Pranayam ; (ii) in 
the purification of the self and surroundings; (iii) in the shutting 
out of evil influences; (iv) in the burning of the sinful and the 
creation of a spiritual body to make it worthy of the occasion ,* 
and (v) in self-mesmerism to lose himself in meditation, thanks¬ 
giving and adoration. We shall now take up each of these recog¬ 
nised processes to shew that the form of Tantrik worship is not 
only both unique and happy, but logically the best possible that 
will appear to any impartial mind unbiassed by sectarian views. 
Picture to yourself a man sitting in a meek and devout spirit on 
a silk cloth spread over a tiger or a deer skin. Picture also 
spread before him on a bright copper plate some full-blown and 
sweet-scented flowers of different hues with water drawn fresh 


from streams, and iucense burning hard by. The first thing the 
worshipper does is to isolate'himself by the virtue of his silk-dress 
and silk-laid seat. His next step is to isolate his inner-self from 
the influences of worldly tlunights by Pranayam, but his sinful 
soul is yet unworthy as an offering to the Holy Spirit, much less 


of any attempt of his part to approach Him. He, therefore, 
thinks of his ^t sinS, and in a spirit of penance and in utter 
^ sinceritjr, ' de^stroys the sinful body both on the right and left sides 
l^'the. ire of penance and breath. .His next step is to create a 
sp|irjtu|tl body composed of the silvery beams of the crescent moon. 
^ conceives in the frontal region, and then, after kicking 
evil spirits by the heel of his left foot, he sits composedly to 
l||bkinerise hlmselif.by passes to be drawn by his own hands from. 


to foot, either 5,7 or la times according to individual necessity. ? 
tte nei^^ftceives another light that far outshines > the light of Uie 
cce^cent on hi.s frontal regjon—the lightof several suns pp. 


the seat of veaerftion where ^ has^ laid a flower for the light to 
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rest asd illumine tlie aewly-created body and all its chambers. He 
now meditates in ecstasy^ veneration and love. Experience has . 
shown to the Rishis that it is only by means of pranayam or. 
Kum-hhak that a man can isolate himsdf from vrorldly connections; 
yet beneficial as the process is in spiritual worship, and conduces 
as it does to prolongation of life as a fact, it should be learnt 
separately and gradually. Our personal experience has shownio ns 
■that this should be done; otherwise, the attention of the worshipper 
would only be directed to his breath instead of to the object of his - 
worship. It is only when some control has been gained over brei^,-. 
that the worshipper should adopt Kum~bhak for the purpose of 
spiritual communion->a communion that distinguishes itself at 
once from ordinary worship. The process of stretching out one's 
own magnetic power with a will to eliminate evil influence, requirea- 
also some remarks. The Hindus have a belief in his own spirit; a» 
well as In tlie existence of spirit-spheres. They believe that evil 
spirits can frustrate the efforts of a pious individual, and hence by 
prayer and by the help of stretching one’s magnetism that he drives. 
out evil influences, and in supreme contempt kicks the evil spirits by 
|he heel of his left foot three limes. The devotee then conceives 
the gradual resolution of his body to the five elements-—air, eartb, 
light, water and Akash^ each element taking its own share and 
leaving the soul alone unco-ntaminated. The soul, however, 
requires a body—a body that shall be worthy of the occfasion 
of divine worship. He therefore, composes a celestial body 
such as has been mentioned above. The self-mesmerism is. 
another feature that commends itself to our thinking. Cen.. 
turies before Mesmer was born, the Tantriks knew the uses of 
passes. They used them for meditation; and, while the other 
processes contributed to'self-purificati.on, the passes tended to 
produce abstraction and to develope the clairvoyant power of, 
the soul. 


1 have described above simply the principles of Tantrik worship* 
of the Hindus, and I doubt not, it will strike^ wha^ 

interest was taken by our ancestors for establishing'% ^hiib3oj;>hit‘ 
form of spiritual worship, ajad wliat thouglits were bestowed ii>yg 
them on the subject., * 

> Epr deUdled description, our readers are requested 
to Mdia Nirvana Taotra. . , 

In examining the Tantras, ope cannot fael|» being {jtnpreM)|^ 
!tdththe intelligence and comprehensiveness with which 
Tantriks, m kowliks or students of nature, tirace tbn univefH t^p IHjg 
sbptriict force and expand the 
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ihteliigeiice and matter. Without rqectiog the nomendatdre of ttit 
Vedas and tho puranas, they represent^ 

' Soul as Vishnu. 

Intelligence (Wisdom) as Shiva. 

' ' Tej dr animation (Life), including matter, as Bramtia. 

Singly dr separately the three are held to be simple factorSi as 
tf, 6 and 4. They are to be combined and multiplied together, as 
or (ixc)a or (aXc)2 or (a+b —c)2 to have the 
phenomena of nature. The combining principle is Sakiior Force, 
which is one in sbstract, and is called Vaishnabi Sakti or Adya 
Sakii* (primeval Force.) It is concrete in combination and 
diversity. Sakti sppears to be Divine Love, Shtva Divine Wisdom, 
Vishnu the soul, as also soul of souls and Bramkay the 
' animation or life of the universe. Sakti was the mother of the 
creation. She was the mother of the factors themselves, but after 
creation she has been figuratively said to be the consort of the 
Shiva, and hence the statement **^Janani Ramam\ Ratnani 


* In the Indua SankcAini Tantra it has been stated Brahm^ndai Jai 
Ouna Sarbai sarrtreshu babasthita," i.e-.y '* whatever qualities (action) wra 
find in the anirersfl, we see them in the human body.” Itx the universe (wa^ 
assume this from a knowledge o| our own solar system} we sea two forces .at 
work: the one is attraction, the other repulsion, the term force being one 
lo abstract.. We also, see a play of these two forces in the human system: 
the air that we take in and the air that we repel or exhale. When we take 
in air, we make a peculiar ' Hang ’-like sound. When we let it out, we make 
a *Sa 'like sound. If we again, from any sudden cause, such as admiration 
.tovs, fear, &c., hold our breath for a moment to tbinlc on the subject that has 
.given birth to the emotion, qr if we with an effort of (mr wUl contemplate on a 
object that we like to carry into efeety we also bold the breath for a while, and 
while we do so, we involuntarily make a peculiar ‘ Om ’ like nasal sound. 
This last named sound is the Pranava of the Hindus—the one Jougik state 
of the Deity—the first starting point (Bindu) of creation,the Creative 
will. In the Deity, “Hang” and “Sa” are both inapplicable. He being not 
"aubjeot to' Ufe, preservation and desfruction. He ie so far—>a8 all created 
beings know him—only *’ Om.” The Jogia who hold their breath to oontem" 
plate Him and Him only, enjoy for the time being an immunity from dea-^ 
tvuotion—aii exliteaoe of life only—an immortality simple and pure. It ia 
aaid that in euoh a etat# they (Jogts) oan- ereato what they wish. 

\ When we are led by any emotion oi^ wtB aa stated beforn to hold otir 
lUath for a while; our feelings play v^on our oouotentmees like the a^^tiet 
.^oraon the oaovag. The face of the Deity is the universe. , 4ii|i'aopu as the 
«^ive. will eome, the universe vrae . an acc^plUhed feot-^-his illimitabls 
4 fiiurmoayi! glovy ai)d wisdom. shone resplendent, ^he . oi^t^va 

thqrefm the * J^a^navi 

JBfeng ’ if miaaouliiiet ‘ 3a ( 
feiialuifd,ml^, i^LUviog beii^a ^eship 


al%ayi^ 
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(the mother the wife, tlie wife the mother). A Kttle 
reflection will show the object of the statement; Divine Love It 
held to have prompted the creation. Divine Wisdom made it an 
accomplished fact; after which Wisdom and Love are helping each 
other in preserving and controlling the creation. According to the 
Tantriks every man is a representation of Divine Wisdom, and 
every woman a representation of Divine Love. Any offentb 
against either is an offence against Divine Wisdom or Dii^ine 
Love. The two, they think, should go for ever and ever 
togetlier to make a liarmonious w’bole; and hence no worshij^ 
no prayer, no form of Sadhana^ would be complete unless it 
is donet together. The woman is necessary in Tantrik Sct^ 
dhana, whether done privately or publicly as in a circle. The 
word Sadhana is not simply a prayer or worship. It signifies 
a series of acts by which a devotee strives to render himself 
acceptable to God or spirit as the case may be. The word is by 
Ro means a Tantrik word. It Is a word as old as the Sanskrit 
language itself, and is being used from the very earliest times. 
The mode and character, however, of the Sadaka of the Tantriks 
are often singular, and sometimes different from those of the 
preceding age*. They have seen force as the ruling principle of 
nature, to the attainment of which they generally, if not invariably 
direct themselves The force of mind, the force of character, arid 
the force of the inner self are the principal aims of their attain¬ 
ment. With the attainment of force they hope to rule, accord¬ 
ing to capacity, both the matter and the mind to the extent 
mentioned in the Tantras, irrespective of any distance of time 
and space. For public opinion they care not. Fear they have 
not. Uncieanliness and abomination, as understood by' the 


blended together in one eternal union then ' Haogea' is turned into * Shhang. 
The bodily 'Hdkara’ and the bodily ‘SakArA* vaiiiah in the uaioo, ud 
ieeult is Pranava or Om. 

In the Sivdgama it ie stilted— ^ 

Sakti Shiva, Shiva SAkti, Saktir Brahms Janardaoa, ■ 
**Saktirindra, fisbi Sakti, Staktischaodra and grahadhmva. 


t.e., SAtva i$ SaJM, u Shiva, Satti t> JSrahmetf Sahi it Vithnu, 

: it IndfOt SaiH it tht Sun, SaJtti the Jfoon, and Saiti it 'the Poi, Star. 

- ■' Again Sakti rujoa Tapat ^rhang,^ i a. Ta« YTsnVBStsB is HAsn of'SaKb. 

f In the KdXi TaHttd, while speaking on women in getferal, it It iNddi 
that aB wishes to talk ili bt a woman, to be arlful do at||i^¥id<:)i 

ia not pleasant to her, sbonld be avoided, for in debit aS WlIM fhd 
‘'tifd ' worriiiA 'wonld "bb' 'iftitt'triited. ’Woman 'is' tb W dwsidiiwil' 
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jRQt to be found ki iHelr dtctionartet. Pasti^' aft# 
peaa^ee they laugh at. Wine they require in moderate quantity: 
to control the images of their mind, and woman to draw out their 
best nature at the time of Sadhikna, 

At times their Sadhana flies of at a tangent, and partakes 
the character of Bir (heroic)* worship. Alone them in the 
blackest part of a moonless night, in places of creamation, and 
over dead bodies of persons who have died from unnatural causesi 
they would sit for hours undaunted, tai<ing wine at intervals and 
performing those rites which, according to their beliefs, are; 
calculated to give them supernatural powers by supernatural 
means; or they would surround themselves with all the tempta¬ 
tions of flesh—the temptations of wine, of woman, well-dressed 
meat, sweet-scented flowers and fragrant perfumes, and in spite 
of them fix their mind on the objects of their worship, which in 
such cases.are the spirits. The worship of Para Bramhat or 
Deity is separately enjoined. The Tantriks consider that man 
can bring within his control various orders of elemental and 
astral spirits, if he only knows how to invoke and attract them. 
To invoke and attract them successfully certain conditions are to 
be satisfied. These conditions are mysteriously blended which 
a variety of rites partaking tlie name of Sadhana, in which 
harmony of time and place, tli^ concentration of mind, the sup- 
. f»osed attractive power of the Mudras and of diagrams, and the 
power of will appear to be essentially necessary on the part of the 
worshipper ; .and as it has been pointed out above that iO' Tan- 
<trik worship the woman is the most important factor, she is often 

* According to the principles of Hhide religion a man is to observe cer- 
, tain rules in performing bis worship, £.a., be must bathe, he must fast, be 
must perform bis puja in the morning, &c., but the Birachafjea say, acoord- 
dbg to Bir TSntta that a worataipper is to bsthe in mind, is to clean himself in 
•msW, is te perform bis Japo, puja and Turpana in With them there 

•is no aospioioos or inauspioious tinre—there is no fixed time, such as day,, 
•night, evening or dead of night. He is not to he debarred &oai b'orshi^, be- 
•«aos« be baa eaten eomethiDg.u&c. 
t BAttfdantom. . ' 

^'Ddbydscha (dbakd earbai paranchatra dhikiriiid . 
trirakd Brahinano bhritdng binashya tradbi kirini." 

TIm btio^ two lines from Bbatdamsra clearly atate that, aft tb«b hat been 
abovvio regprd to Devi worsfafp, does not apply ifi tbe lmsi to tboM 
who Worship dod (Bratimi).' Tbs reasmu are that those who W<^lp Payia 
jffemalf Mti^ spirited do so from temporal, moftvee^ eneh ee.onjoypbUita 9^ 
variobb aorta.' Thom «b0| pn'the ot^ kaadf vonbt^ dq.ftb 
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mai)^ the subject or tnedlum through whdifh thh spirit is suppoSt^ 
to speak. The method of hypnotising an individuaVas is done 
in our days, was known to the Tantriks of the ancient days; but 
they had their own method, which answered them admirably. This 
method is a part of the Sadhana, which consists in offering some 
wine to the medium, who is worshipped vicariously for the spiritt 
in whispering the Btjes into her ear, and the performance of yapa 
on the three joints of her arm, the wrist, the elbow and the 
shoulder joints, and then on the crown of her head. As the 
Bijes are whispered into her ear, the incense sends up sweet 
perfumes into her nostril, and the yapa performed on the joints of 
her arm, she becomes magnetised. Her looks become vacant and 
wild; her gentle smile is converted into loud laugh. She then 
begins to swing backward and forward on her seat or stands up 
suddenly, her hair somewhat dishevelled. A little more wine is 
then put into her mouth and a sabre into her hand, and the wor- 
ahipper continues his worship as before, t.e., offers her garlands of 
flowers, perfume and sweets. Then she becomes somemhat col¬ 
lected, and addresses the worshipper in a tone of command, and 
directs him to do what are necessary in regard to the particutar 
object for which Uie spirit has been invoked. If any one at this 
time puts any test questions, he may expect to get satisfactory 
answers; for she is supposed at this stage to be en rapport with 
the spirit invoked. Care should always be taken at this time that 
utmost respect is shown to her, or mischief is likely to happen. 
Any unsuccessful seance is at once acknowledged, for the Indian's 
have not the appliances of the civilized countries either to hide, 
or impose, and thus bring discredit even on truthful seances 
performed by honest men and women. The Indian seances are 
always held on the bare ground of a room devoid of Curnituref, 
having nothing but an orthodox light of butter illuminating the 
place. 

Wlien a circle* is to be formed according to Tantrik prin« 
ciplcj, each man accompanied by a woman is required to sit on 
the ground on Asans or seats prepared of Kusha grass; and 
take a cup for himself or herself. In the circle the woihan should 


*£hitravi Chtdnranaitany says that men with Sskti or womsii idtould idt as 
eouplhs either in the form ^ a oirole or io a Hne.^ 

WSthik the eirele ail are to eotemplate ou sivtuttitaif then fiowen,,^., are ' 
to be offered toOarupatra. ^ 

Within tha olrofle all men and women of whatever CMta ^r colour should* ||S 
•onaSdered puik hs brshntana. botaide the circle'll poloura (o^t^ 
a^rats as kelwcv, ^ ^ ^ 
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place herself on the left side of man, one of whom, according 
to some pliysical c^haracteristics is elected as the Bbairabi or 
the superioress oi the circle, whose orders every one U bound 
to obey. The glass of this lady is filled first of all with some 
wine; she, before touching it with her lips, delivers a. set 
.speech in which she says she takes unto herself all misfortunes 
or all causes of unhappiness of the company. She then drinks 
a little of the wine and puts the cup down on the ground, which 
is taken up by turn by every member's of the company, and its 
contents are partially mixed with the contents of each one's own 
cup. When all the members have once finisihed their drink, 
they meditate and sing together. The superioress at the head of 
the circle may fall into ecstacy or not, according to the devotional 
character of the company. In the case of Sundari Sadhana, ot 
the worship of the beautiful, of celestial spirits, either an 
unmarried,girl of 8 to lo years,of age, or a married woman of l 6 
years, of fair colour and prepossessing appearance, after she has 
been clad in best of cloths and decked with best of ornaments, 
is worshipped in the morning. In such cases the medium is 
addressed as mother, whereas in other cases as mother, sister 
.or wife, according to the option^of the worshipper. The nature 
of the worship, which resembles the worship of images, dazes the 
girl considerably and imparts to her a power of provision which 
enables her to forecast future events for a time. 

Of solitary worship I have spoken as much as is necessary in 
my paper on “Spirit Worship of ancient India." I th(»refore 
need not repeat what I have said. Let me now analyze 
and see— 

(1) Wherein the Tantrik Sadhand differs from the modem 
spirit invocation of the West. 

(2) Wherein consists the newness of Tantrik Sadhana as 
compared with the Sadhana of the preceding ages. 

The modern spiritualism of the West differs from the 
spiiitualism of the East in the following respects 

(4} As regards the subjects. 

As regards the methods. 

(r) As regards the objects. 

First, m regards the sub/eets, the ancients of India, as a rule 
ibAytt^ditecily invoked^ the souls of departed persons. They 
however, entertained considerable respect for them, as will appea 
from the Hindu ceremony of Sradka. The r^on is obviom 
The andenU wanted the attainments of certain uncommo 
powers, which they eyideatly considered^ ks unattainable Icoj 
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mlfdcvlopifed spirits of men. The spirits ofton looked to and 
worshipped, are the astral spirits and sometimes the spirits of 
fslements. 

Secondly as retards the methods^ the ancients as^a ruie looked 
ptore to their own physic developments than to physical manifest- 
ption, assuming the existence of spirits and spirit worlds as well> 
es^hlished facts. They thought that man being incomplete, he 
sbdiild to a certain extent take the help. 

K. P. CHUCKERBUTTY. ■ 
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lUOTBS ON FBENOS SCIENCE AND ARTS, 

Dr. Calmette is the director of the Pasteur Institute at Lille. 
His life has been devoted to the investigation of every kind of 
animal poison, or venoms, no matter how redoubtable their 
character. He has examined the venom of rattle snakes, the 
Cleopatra asp, the horned viper, the black serpent, the Australian 
tiger, serpent, scorpions, &c. His aim was to discover an anti- 
venomous serum to counteract the poison in a wound and to 
enable that serum to conserve its efficacy by adding thereto a 
little camphor. He has been able to inject into a rabbit a quan¬ 
tity of the serum equal to the tenth-thousand part of its weight, 
and to resist an hoiv later, without being ill, the one-thousandtb 
part of a gramme of the dried venom of the terrible 
capello, which would have destroyed the rabbit within four hours, 
had it not been vaccinated. > It is the same proportionally for 
other animals, man included. Dr. Calmette has two new suc- 
cessess to record; a farm servant near Angers was bitten in the 
heei by a viper, the whole leg became swollen, he was trans¬ 
ported to the hospital, inoculated with the serum, and cured. M. 
de Selle of Fontienne was out shooting in his woods; in the 
evening his dog limped, the pair became swollen, and soon the 
shoulder, the belly and the neck. The wound had been washed 
and dressed, but to no purpose. He telegraphed to Lille for the 
setum; it arrived when the dog was insensible; two injections 
w4re made 66 hours after the accident and the animal was saved. 

The poet wondered how the ily in the amber got there. M. 
Beauregard can throw some light perhaps on the matter. Grey 
atnber is the product of a calcareous deppsit, a disease in the 
intestines of a whale. When extracted, it presents anything but 
a delicious perfume; it has rather an odour of old gun-powder. 
Tit* stpne is enclosed in a box, and allowed to remain thbre 
pending five years. The box on being reopened, emlta the 
coveted perfume. M.-Beauregard cut a few slices of this amber; 
W cultivated ”<soine of the organisms derived from merseli pf 
the' ambmr, and was surprised to pec^ive a prop ol bacilli of 
the cholera family, though not themselv^ th^ representatives of 
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**Asiatic" or "nostras" cholera. The microbes had for mission 
to destroy the fetid prindple in the stone, and transform it into 
a delicious perfume. The ancient apothecaries were right, in 
calling amber scent, "the jovial powder.” 

Certainly the 1900 Exhibition will witness the “ Automatic 
Buffet,” which has worked so successfully, at a bar in the Berlin 
Exhibition. The "penny in the slot,” when the machine will 
roply with chocolate or bonbons is till now the sole automatic 
buffet known here. Smokers can select cigarettes, or if they 
wish will have their fortune told for the same money. The bar 
in question is extensive, and fitted out with wide cripies: over 
each is a notice: leg of foul, sandwich, bunch of grapes, and 
price. Drop the amount of the latter into the slot, and your 
want is at once supplied. The hungry soul can thus select 
bis menu as he walks up and down. On the opposite side 
are ranged a series of small taps; place in the slot the tar- 
riff'Coin, hold your glass beneath the cock, and the desired 
hererage is served. The plan is to be tried on the Orleans rail¬ 
way, where a system of alimentation, summary, rapid, and pre¬ 
cise, is much needed. 

Astronomer Camille Flammarion has been controlling the 
effects of ligh^ upon plant development, the coloration, and the 
perfume of flowers. The astronomer, as is well known, lives at 
luvisy and has built his house, not to live inside it, but upon 
its roof. He constructed four cases and covered them with 
white, blue, green and red glass, specially prepared; inside had 
been placed several plants ; a solar spectrum was brought to play 
on the glass; under the blue glass, the plants merely lived: they 
increased 100 times in height under the white, i 52 under the 
green and 423 under the red colored glass. The same results 
were produced upon pansies, geraniums and strawberries. In 
■the case of lettuce, while the plant under the blue glass seemed 
to sleep, the lettuce beneath the red ran up to 44 feet, but 
liiever hearted. The red glass developed the perfume of straw¬ 
berries in a most remarkable manner, filling the air with their 
odours: it also added to the color delicacy of flowers. 

Much discussion is faking place about the brain. Science, it 
eeems, is still groping its way; there can*be no niental functions 
independent of nerVous system, and vice versd. A. tiny Iftery 
brbken in the brsin of a genius, reduced him to the rank of an 
idiot: thd istioat cultivated wit becomes a brute after Some glasses 
of alcohol. 'Science has now agreed to Consider the brain 
composed of a series Of rcoUs, with lon^ stretching filament^ ; no 
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eelif being joined, and their filaments while contiguous are per- 
lectly independent. The contents of these cells are very different, 
'8nd iindergo material modifications, as they are subject to activity 
or repose. When fatigued by labor narcotics, or nervous pheaO^ 
mena, sleep, hypnotism, &c. ensues. Brieffy, that is the brain 
•theory up-to-date. 

Dr. Vigonovorex has met with success for his douches of static 
■electricity. The invalid sits on an insulated stool, connecting 
with the positive pole of the static machine, the negative pole 
^:onnects with a pointed metallic disk, suspended 8 inches above 
•his head; instead of being inundated with a shower of vTater, it 
4 s electricity that rains upon him-—and into his very bones. The 
machine is turned during lo to 15 minutes; no undressing re¬ 
quired : it cures insomnia, melancholy and other nervous diseases, 
and provokes a wolfish appetite for food. It checks the elimina¬ 
tion of phosphates from the system, presents, as it were, the frame 
from crumbling away; mineralises the bones; cements them, as 
it were. 

Art.— From the now opening school terms, the schools of 
design in France will take a new departure. Hitherto pupils were 
condemned to study from models, serve a fixed apprenticeship to 
copying; now every pupil, after completing the rud-'mentary stages, 
will be induced to follow the special tendency of his taste, but 
above all, encouraged to study nature on the vif. The present 
stagnation of art in France is due, not to the absence of talent, 
-^jut to its unartistic development. This begets haste, unfinished 
■work, and what ought to be a labour of love, becomes something 
between a toil and a task. 

Artists of standing are compelled more and more to rely on 
-portrait painting to gain a livelihood. As to landscapes and 
•genre paintings, there is no sale for there. The area of their 
^eld of work has become suddenly enlarged by a few well-known 
■painters supplying sketches to manufacturers or industrials. If 
we cannot have our walls hung with pictures, at least let us have 
our furniture and household fittings up generally, made attractive 
by fine art. 

The school of Beaux Arts will re-open its doors to the lady 
.^todents, A they be again interfered with by the male 
itddeAls, severe examples will be made this tiine of the offenders. 
The ’Government has not only been studying its responsibility of 
’affording ladies the opportunity of acquiring the highest advan- 
tagee of a state education for a professton in which , they are not 
likely to earn a livelihood, but they are applying the same. 
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iavenigation to the male students. The needing out of in utiles 
cannot be too severely exercised. Conversing with several artists 
who have returned from tramping mountains and valleys, rivers 
and seasides, plains and forests, with full of happy 

sketches, they all have arrived at the same conclusion, that it is 
useless making any great effort for art exhibition till the 1900 
world’s fair. Whatever heads and the inducement of being likely 
to tell, will be held over. May the finVe like wine, improve by the 
keeping. 

An agitation is being organised to abolish the system of 
granting medals to artists at the 1900 exhibition. The painters 
of established reputation do not want such, and refuse to compete 
at the Salous —Hors concours is their watch word. Instead of 
such recompenses so frequently due to pressure than to talent 
per se, it is proposed to make admission to the galleries very 
severe, and then at the close of the show, award a common 
certificate to every artist. The ladies propose that their works 
shall be displayed in a gallery exclusively devoted to their 
out-puts. 


A FRENCHMAN. 
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OLD LEA VMS TURNED BAOK, OR RANDOM 
RECOLLECTIONS, PUBLIC AND 
PERSONAL. 

VIII. 


Svreet Memory, wafted by thy gentle gale 
Oft op tiM atream ot Time I turn my sail.’' 

I have spoken of Young Bengal’s enemies combining to bring 
him to the ground. Their name was Legion. The most itl- 
tempered of ail the assailants was the Europen Press, that 
never waxes so jubilant as to apply its powerful'engine gainst 
the class. The Anglo Indian Press was the crater from which 
flowed a constant stream of vituperative lava. But Young 
Bengal did not die in the din of obloquy. He felt no n>ore than 
to be in the cold for a while. This was the case in India. But in 
England there arose a strong re-actionary tide of Irvdo-philoisns. 
Noble minds there, such as Lord Brougham, Sir Charles Forbes, 
Major General Briggs—the translator of Ferishta, O’Connell and 
others for the first time raised the voice, “ India for the Indians." 
In the Court of Propriettwrs of India Stock, Mr John Sullivan, an 
ex-Givilian of Madras, advocated the substitution of Indian for 
European agency in our civil administration as promised in the 
Charter of 1833. To thank him for his generous efforts in their 
behalf the elite of Young Bengal, Tarachand Chakravarti, Chandra 
Sekhara Deb, Ramgopal Ghosh, Debendra Nath Tagore, Dakhi- 
naranjan Mukerjea. Shamacharan Sen, Kalachand Sett, Peary 
Chand Mitra, Ramtanu Lahiri, Kissory Chand Mitra, met publicly 
at the Town Hall in April 1843. But that which put new in¬ 
vigorating blood into their veihs and pulled high up their spirits, 
was Sir Henry Hardinge’s Resolution of the 10th October i8i4> 
ruling for the appointment of educated Natives in Government 
service. His Excellency trod on the foot-prints of Lord Auck« 
Iftnd in advancing the cause of Native education, and has left 
behind this memorable proof of peace hath her victories " asso¬ 
ciated with his conquest of tbe Panjab as those " of war." The 
Rev. K. M. Banerjea waa then publishing his En^chpesdta 
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Bkhgalensis,- In the way ol patting h!m on the shoulders Sir 
Henry Hardinge sent him the present of a copy of Elphinstone’s 
History of India then recently out of the London Press. Roused 
as it ever is by a boon or concession, Native gratitude lost no 
time in giving itself a public thankful expression. Dr. Duff kindly 
lent the use of the hall of his Free Church Institution in Mathur 
Sen’s nackghurt where on the 25lh November 1844, Young Ben¬ 
gal met to make their grateful acknowledgments to the Governor- 
General. Three years afterwards, on the 24th December 1847, 
when HisXordship was about to depart from India, there was a 
general public meeting at the Town Hall for voting him an 
address with a testimoniah Hitherto public spokesmanship 
was principally done by the Bar gentlemen. It w'as Turton, 
Dickens, Leith and Clarke, who invariably wagged their tongues 
on ail public occasions—in the Free Press meeting, in the first 
Black Act meeting in i836, in the great Anti-Resumption meet¬ 
ing in 1839. The Principal Native exponent in those days was 
Dwarkanath Tagore.. Prasana Coomar Tagore did the speechify¬ 
ing on behalf of his countrymen in the Metcalfe public dinner. 
But they were not trained forensic men like the band of young 
intellectual athle4,es that appeared on the stage after them. The 
race-question, unknown before, had now cropped up. Race-anta- 
gonism between the European and the Native had burst out. In 
address proposed no allusion had been made to His Lordship’s 
resolatibn in favour of the natives. It called for their grateful 
acknowledgment. Mr. K. M. Banerjea proposed to supply the 
omission. He was seconded by Ramgopal Ghosh. Very reluc¬ 
tantly was it allowed to be done. Next came the shape of the 
testimonial for consideration. It became a great bone of con¬ 
tention. Mr. Turton was for a service-plate and a picture in 
addition to the Sutledge Column. Ramgopal moved an amend¬ 
ment for the erection of a statue. A hard tussle ensued ending 
in Ramgopal’s success, and next morning it appeared in the 
paper “ a young Bengali orator has floored three such Barristers 
as Turton, Dickens, and Hume.” 

The Indian atmosphere very much affects an Englishman— 
hia spiritsi. principles,, and Christianity all* undergo a diange of 
colon. , He is altogether a metamorphosed man on this side of^ 
the Sues Canal. Young Bengial has no friend in Anglo-lndia, un¬ 
less it were now and then a high-minded Governor-Genera^ 
and Viceroy. England is his great friend that*eyer and anon 
contes tn> ;Ms. rescue. One can easily understand how from the 
about him the Anglo-Injdian ji always in oppe^ 
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tioa to Young Bengal. But that his weU>to«do own countryman 
should show him the cold shoulders is passing strange. The 
wealthy and influential man who was always his warm friend, was 
Dawarkanath Tagore. He was a discerning and liberal patron 
of intellectual promise. Says Kissory Chand Milra “ With 
Council members and Judges of^the Supreme Court—with ‘ fossil 
Civilians and blase Military men' he had Young Bengal Babus 
fresh from the Hindoo College for his guests at his hospl* 
table table." No sooner was ^the first batch out of the Medical 
College than he employed Babu Dwarkanath Gupto indiis house* 
hold. To procure them a higher medical education he took 
out with him, in his second visit to England, Bholanath Bose and 
Gopat Lai Seal whose studies he paid for from his own pocket. 
On an occasion Rassik Krishna Muliick had attacked him with a 
diatribe in the Gyananashan. Instead of horse-whipping as 
advised by a relative, Dwarkanath acted on the maxim that 
" the rarer action is in virtue than in vengeance." He invit* 
ed Russik to a dinner and sent him away charmed by his 
affability. Prasana Coomar Tagore, too, was all his life a 
fast friend of Young Bengal. 1 don’t remember any one else 
like Dwarkanath who was so energetically pressing-forward and 
earnestly sincere in the public purposes inspiring him. There 
were many rich Babus then.. But as Gladstone says " the House 
of Lords is an anachronism in our days," so they may be placed 
in the same category. Duls and hkjais, as Rajaships and Maha- 
rajaships now-a-days do, engrossed their minds. Ego left no 
room for altruism. Young Bengal was born with a brass yhenuk^ 
and not a silver spoon, in his mouth. The Muilicks, the Seals, the 
Shovabazar Rajas, the Ghosals of Khidderpur, had none born to 
them. High-family Young Bengals were less than the number of 
your right-hand fingers. Dakhinaranjan Mukerjea belonging to the 
Tagore family was one. Bhavaniprasad Dutt of Kasi Dutt’s house' 
in Nimtala Street, was another. There is a third, but whom 
Western culture " this way pulls " and the Ramayana and Maha- 
bharata " to’ther draws." Radha Kanta Deb and Ramkomul Sen 
were g^eat -f^fjeods of education, but4«they were more anxious tO! 
perpetuate than innovate.They showed no Young Bengal-philtt; 
tendencies. Not properly understanding the epoch of new culture, 
they made a blunder in calculatii\g the force of the great re¬ 
action. Had they clearly discerned the inevitabilities of the re¬ 
bound of-the yoifng public mind, they would have abstained .from 
counteracting Its influence. Young Bengal has had a jhatd battle 
of life. The big Babus of his country have always stood in his 
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tvdy. .To recall three of the most prominent instances<~they 
thwarted him in founding the Bethune Female School, in intro- 
ducing Widow Re-marriage, and in abolishing Kuiin Polygamy. 

Following the example of Marshman’s Samachar Darpan 
Rammofaan Roy was the first to start the Natve Press about the 
year I820. To answer his religious papers the Chandrika made 
its appearance in 1822. The Raja began to reply to it by his 
Ka^madi. One after the other many vernacular papers followed in 
the wake but died in their chrysalis. The principal Bengali papers 
of that time in my remembrance w'ere Sumhad Purnachandrat 
the Bkaskar^ the Rasarajf^nA the Pravakar. The Purnachandra 
was owned and edited by my friend Udoy Chand Adhya, who 
was a fine Bengali scholar with an English education. His 
present of a copy of Dr. Spry's Modern Indix is still held 
by me as a souvenir. Together with him I went first to Shakes¬ 
peare’s Merchant of Venice” at the Sans Souci of that day 
lit the Theatre Road. Babu Udoy became a Deputy Magis¬ 
trate and died untimely at Chittagong. The Bhaskar was 
conducted by Gourisankar Bhattacharyea, a short man very 
properly called Gurguriya Ffe used to edit also the 

Rasaraj, a very scurrilous paper in which he abused Raja Nar- 
sing, Raja RajntM-ian of Andul, and Raja Kissennath Coomar. 
The last Raja gave him a lesson by prosecuting him for libel and 
getting him into jail. Iswara Chandra Gupta published the 
Pravakar. Its get-up was very poor with bad paper and unread¬ 
able type. The matter too was often pueril^. But Iswara Gupta 
had a touch of genius that made his paper readable with his 
(ine'^poetic effusions. I remember liking.very much his piece 
Women on their morning bath to the Ganges.” The Verna- U 
ctilar Press of that day was not so political as now—it attacked |' 
eio official but the foibles of the Babus or of Young Bengal.. 

The only Anglo-Bengali paper of ihat lime was the Hindoo 
intelligencer of Kasiprosad Gbosli, our first Bengali poet in 
English. He was a distinguished student of our College whom 
Dr. Wilson engaged in translating the Bhagavata Puran on 
account of Government. Kasiprosad Ghosh was not a Young 
Bengal of the Russik Krishna or Ramgopal Ghosh'ty|)e. .>lle 
herited competence and chose to drift into tlie old school Bengali, 
life. 'Liking my writings in his paper he expressed a wish 
for my personal acquaintance. But a half-hearted Young Bengal 
was not to my mind. 

Now that a hue and cry has been raised agafnst our Anglp- 
Bengali and. Vcrnaculaf Press, I may cite some of the old 
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o|>iDion$ of that day. Lord William Bentinck aaid" I hyav^ 
derived more information frdm the Indian Press of the real stato 
of the country, than from all the Councils, all the Boards, and all 
the Secretaries by whom I am surrounded. '* Sir Charles' Met¬ 
calfe, who made the Press of India free, avowed to legislate 
ilifferently for Indians and Europeans in matters of right and 
liberty is an extremely unwise and unjustifiable policy. ” During 
the first Afghan war some of the Urdu journals publishing 
sedition, Lord Auckland was advised to abolish them, but he chose 
** to keep the cork out of the bottle to let the mixture effervesce 
without exploding.” These wise sign<po8t opinions of right- 
minded, conscientious, successful, and [first-rate rulers appear 
to have lost their recommendation in the eye of the present 
generations of Indian Officials, who are morbidly sensitive to 
sharp sayings and cannot persuade men to keep quiet while they 
“ sip the cream of every thing. ” Their subsidised and syco¬ 
phantic admirers are fanning the flame to expunge the Native 
Press like Lord Dalhousie expunging States by a stroke of his 
pen, because the more our civilised development the greater will 
be the antagonism between the European and the Indian. In the 
name of sedition, whether real or fancied, it is to be decided, -a 
handle has been taken to put back the clock of •improvement and 
throw the country a century behind the age. An ex-riiler of 
Bengal foiled in his attempts is lending the weight of his voice 
to the matter. It i| sad to contemplate the mischief going to be 
perpetrated by deepening the mark of the chain and collar. ” 
To do away with venting his opinions is to put Young Bengal, or 
more properly Young India, no where. It will not affect the 
millions who, ever wanting in love of country and immersed 
in their own domestic cares, are scarcely cognizant of him who 
reigns—who stirred not a step and moved not a finger when the 
Hindu went out, the Mahomedan came in, and the English 
hoisted his flag. Their loyalty or disloyalty counts for little or 
nothing. Secondly, it is impossible ever to gain the love 
of the elements of Budmashism which only wait for oppor¬ 
tunity. Thirdly, the day-by-day-being emasculated PddCes and 
Rajas have only to. make a show of their ostentatious loyalty 
with their troops that, called by a ju^f^e of name, the Impisrial 
Service Army, is virtually the army of the Suzerain. There 
remains the party of Young India or those mjchilemen who alone 
* are identified v^ith British rule. No one but educated -and 4^- 
lightened India will lament the threatened retrogresskin. Blinded 
l)y prejudice, the authorities do not see tbe^vaitte of tbt to 
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cthie BtateH>^do «ia* ; Jaipprectdte the loyalty of its 

'<»rrtil)e^s arid take them into conhdeitce. In a tetter, dated 
Singaprit, 18^79, and recently published in America, General Grant, 
.nvlia^isited India, left this on record In my opinion if Engw 
land siholuld Withdraw from India and the Bast, rapine and murder 
irid wars between the Nativ6 Chiefs' would begin, aiid retro* 
gression to absolute barbarism would 1 )e instantaneous. These 
' facts up^ei my* old idda that the English rule of this patt of 
the globe is purely selhsli.” No one is so alive to the 
truth of this opmion, no one is so conscious of the backward 
state of the country, no one is so deeply convinced of the im¬ 
portance of peace and order, no one is so ready to do justice to 
tlie bCnetits of British rule, as Young India. No one has sp 
given up the past and looks to the present and the future, no ond 
is so keenly anxious to spring up to new life and ardently desir¬ 
ous of occupying a ^signihcarit position in the world, as Young 
India. To men'thiis craving for improvement and progress, thri 
rule of foreigners who are helping them through the gradual 
steps to greatness, is most welcome. And in tketr minds only' 
can ah earnest, reliable loyal feeling and attachment can 
roused. How,^reat is the mistake to denounce these well mean¬ 
ing men—to scorn, trifle with, brow beat, and repress them. It 
is now a hundred and fifty years that the British are ruling- 
over this country^. So long it was the period of conquest, 
the policy of governing by the sword was necessary. Bat 
how that a firm well organised Government has been 
established for the last fifty years, the continuance of that' 
policy is questionable. But the Government is ever showing its- 
fear and distrust of its- own subjects^ever drawing out their 
teeth, and ever tightening its grasp and screwing them' 
down to the earth. It is high time to abandon the policy of 
power, and try in its stead that of conciliation and confi¬ 
dence. India has made England what she is in the present 
dayand England is giving to India all that is worth having 
for a people. Upon each thus admitting to the other and 
abandoning all one-sided legislation the Goyernm(?nt sliould 
elect to proceed upon*a sympathetic policy of endearing reci¬ 
procity. Far from repenting the effects of their educational 
policy, they should give it an enlarged scope and raise up the 
number of its recipients to millions of devoted supporters of 
their rule—-should allow every reasonable freedbm to the avowal 
of unexceptionable opinion. “ In war,” said the great Napoleon, 
”the moral is to the physicaHorce as three parts to one, ” So 
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does the stabilit 3 ^ 6{ a Government depend three parte upon the 
freight of opinion in its favor, and upon one part its fighting- 
power. And who can be better professional exponents of public 
opinion of a foreign rule to an alien population-~Qan. be a 
more interested interpreter between the ruler and the ruled than 
educated and enlightened India ? During the Mutiny, Hurish 
Chandra Mukerjea, did yeoman’s service by a series of ably 
written articles in his Hindoo Patriot upholding Lord Canning's 
policy. His Lordship “ used to send home, every week» seven 
or eight copies of that paper to be read by the Ministry, as a 
vindication of his general policy. ” Peary Mohan Banerjea, the 
Fighting Munsif, “ not only held his own defiantly, but be 
planned attacks, burnt villages, wrote English despatches thank¬ 
ing his subordinates, and displayed a capacity for rule and a 
fertility of resource very remarkable for one of his nation.” Mr. 
Townsend, the editor of the Friend of India at that time, wrote 
“ we are not slow to scold Bengalis when required, but if in India 
there is a race to whom God has given capacity, real clearness of 
brain, it is the Bengali.” Hurry Mohan Sen persuaded the Raja 
of Jaipur to keep fast to his fidelity to the English. Dakhina- 
ranjan Mukerjea's explanations prevailed on Raja.Maun Singh 
and his brother Talukdars. The influence of Sir Salar Jung kept 
quiet the state of the Nizam. . Jssur Chandra Ghosal, the Deputy 
Magistrate of Santipur, patrolled in a boat on the Bhagirathi at 
night during the Mutiny. The English have conquered India by 
the help of the physical Sepoy—-they must now utilize and 
discipline Young India as their moral Sepoy. Better by far 
than Maxim guns and Martini rifles would in “ the rainy ” day 
of India be the effective force of the intelligence, the ability, and 
the energy of her moral Gurkha and her moral Sikh. 
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T^E AMBER OF AFGHAN 1STAK AND 
ms ATTITUDE TOWARDS THE BRITISH RAJ. 

Disturbances on the Indian frontier have once more re¬ 
vived the old question as to the real nature of our alliance with 
Afghanistan. The fire of revolt has been checked before it could 
spread over a wider area, but this unexpected move on the part 
of mountain tribes, whom we never looked upon seriously as 
capable of concerted action in furtherance of any offensive design 
against British Rule, has made us turn our attention to our 
Afghan ally, to ascertain if he had anything to do, directly 
or indirectly, with the hostilities on the frontier. Various 
theories have been advanced on the Ameer Abdur Rahman's 
attitude towards the British Raj. According to some, His High¬ 
ness was neter so staunch a well-wisher of great Britain as at 
present; while others hint, with an ironical smile, that the 
astute Ameer bears no more good will to the British Power than 
a dovecote might be capable of feeling towards a bird of unfami¬ 
liar plumage. Fortunately, with the strengthening of frontier 
out-posts, we have lost much of our dread of a Russian invasion, 
such, for instance, as convulsed the Empire in 1856 , when Russia 
made a formidable move in her aggressive policy towards India 
by marching i,5o,ooo men on the passes of the Caucasus. 
Whether it would ever be possible for Russia to sweep the plains 
of India with a large Cossack army, is a question with which we 
are not concerned at present. The matter which lies before us 
immediately, is, whether Abdur Rahman has been true to his 
trust, inspite of his repeated asseverations of good-will to the 
British Government. As the subjects has cause some contro¬ 
versy both in the Indian and the English Press-—it will not be odt 
of place to stitch together here such of the leading events of the 
Ameer Abdur Rahman's life, as will enable us to form a preciHS. 
opinion of his character. And surely we have some right te 
examine the political dealings of our great ally, whose friendship 
costs us eighteen lakhs of rupees a year I 

In connection with the recent events on the Indian frontier, 
Uie first complaint heard agatnat the Ameer was tbat.he'had With- 
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drawn hU agaats la India. Th^ was followed by a remonstrance 
sent by the Government of India, on account of encouragement, 
His Highness seemed to have given to the tribes In revolt. It 
was, moreover, alleged against the Ameer that he had published a 
pamphlet on Jehad in which most hostile feelings were expressed 
towards Christians. Abdur Rahman stoutly denied all these 
charges. The representatives recalled from India appeared to 
be corath^cial agents. The JeMd, pampWd^ was eaffiak^ as a 
theoretical ^realise which the Ameer propounded to his aubjer^ 
as "The Light of the Nation and of Religion." Lastly, His 
Highness issued a Firman, forbidding his subjects; to join the 
disaffected tribesmen, and instructed his generals to deal severely 
with any Afghans who might be found to niolest British tropps. 
protestation of loyalty to England was again repeated, at a, 
burbar, and a missive couched in most affectionate terms was. 
addressed to the Government at Simla. All these proceedings 
showed Abdur Rahman the skilful diplomatist he is.. He , might 
be exculpated from the charges, in the absence of positive evi., 
dence, but the question remains, is he sincere in his dealings with 
the Indian Government ? 


Considering the chances that would be against him, were he. 
to deal falsely with a Power like Great Britain^ it is not likei|y 
that Abduir Rahman would tbrpw in his lot with insignificant; 
tribesmep who have neither set him upon the throne of Cabul 
nor will be able to keep him there against British will. On the 
other hand, if Abdur Rahman were confident of success io 
establishing his power as an independent sovereign, unfettered 
by allegiance to any foreign Power, would it not be possible for 
him to discard his compact with Great Britain ? Before answering 
these questions, we will give a brief sketch of the Ameer's past 
diplomatic dealings, so that we may not fall ipto the erroe of a, 
too hasty assumption, ^uch of Abdur Rahman’s, early life 
veiled in obscurity, but we are able to glean many interesting 
^^cts from the, excellent biography written by, Mr. Stephen 
Wheeler. 


‘ When the « gre^t Ameer '!-rI)ost;'Muhammad--rdie4i in, lidsy 
. Abdpr Rahman, his grantfeon, was in his teens; • and A'fsah tliev 
|Kte/’s fath^er^ was goyernor Qf Bal|«|>-, aR*-. 

%ktM % s^,n,..$here. Alji. h!?|r-?lP;I?«rent, k prefa?«?nqe to 
eyc^^on^ Afzul and Az|m. The P9)>cy of the 'Indian; G^jern-) 
ment was not, definitely laid fiowo regard io ' 





jtielf Hits. the' sceae -of endiesa 'intrigileS ' fifid draeltles, iA 
jwhich the thiree brothers took a ptbmfufent part. Afaol 
was governor of Duikh j Azim was playing his card ' ih Kurram ; 
while another brother' .was organising a revoif in Kandahar. 
Fcwr soinetijne Shere Ali was triumphant, but ^he was> defeats 
ed at the famous battle of Shaikhabad, and, in Afzui 

.Was proclaimed Ameer in the Bala Hissar.' The policy of the 
Indian Government at this time may be summed up in the foHow- 
tag words of Sir John Lawrence 

We will not interfere in the struggle. We will leave the Afghans 
to settle their own qnsrrels ... We are witling to be on good ternis with 
the nation aqd with their rulers de-fucto. 

The Ameer Afzul died shortly after, and was succeeded by 
his brother Azl'm. Abdur Rahman was appointed Commander* 
in-Chief, and personally made over the Sword of State to his 
uncle. The following month, the Indian Government conveyed 
its congratulation to the new Ameer. About this time, Abdur 
Rahman held his first important communication wdth Russia. 
I'll his own words, he *' was desirous of obtaining the White Czar'^s 
friendship; ” and, with this view, he despatched a courteous 
letter to the Russian general, Kaufmatin. Fortunate, however, 
did not smile long upon Abdur^ Rahman and his uncle. Oil 
August 21, 1868,'Bala Hissar was taken by assault by Shere 
AH's army, and on September 11, the old chief was once more 
installed as Ruler 6f Cabul. Sir John Lawrence at once con¬ 
gratulated him on his success, praising his courage, ability 
and firmness.” Shere AK was presented with 6 fakhs of 
rupees and 3,500 stand of army. The policy of our Govern¬ 
ment throughout this period would seem to have been singularly 
inconsistent. 

Henceforth, Abdur Rahman’s life was one of exile. After 
many adventures, in 1869, he reached Bokhara, from where he 
solicited the aid of. the Russian Government. He explained in his 
letters to General Kaufmatin, that with the aid of Russia, he 
could overthrow Shere AH. “ Then will Afghanistan,” he said', 
'f-and itS'Wealth belong to the White Czar;” ^fn* ahotlter fetter 

he wrote ! x ,■! 

* ‘ * * 

. I ^Iho^ my upod' .you, bedatiBe I well know that the dotninibos of 
tt^ Qaarmoce extesaiva. tb'an tliose of the Oerdiatis, ti« add 

th» iQnglish addiBd ; ... . . 

*’ After arteries bf fruitless negotiations, Abdur ’ Rahmih at 
last settled .down at Samarcand, as a pensioner of the Russiah 
Governnfedb ' He did not seeing to have-ghihed much linpJwjSNl'^ 
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fromi: Rttsfliia, save that was th a |>osk{oft to intrigue Wk!i 
hie ‘ adherents fn Afghaiiistan,' Particular' notice should bh 

taken of Abdur Rahmaii*^s relations with the Russian Govern* 

> ' >• 

ment during the period of his banishment. The Russian Gov* 
ernment helped him little in his ambitious projects, but ^e 
Afghan prince used his best efforts to secure its good-will by 
swearing eternal devotion. We doubt if Abdur Rahman would 
have cared to accept the protection . of the British Govern¬ 
ment, had his negotiations with Russia proved successful, as 
he desired. 

Abdur Rahman’s life at Samarcand was spent exclusively in 
watching the course of events in Afghanistan. Once he meditat¬ 
ed an interview with the Czar, but was baffled in his desire. 
Meanwhile, the Central Asian Question assumed various phases. 
The Ameer Shere Ali sent a message of remonstrance against 
Russia’s secret support of Abdur Rahman’s claims. England 
also came between, and in 1874, Abdur Rahman was told by 
Prince Gortchakoif on behalf of the Russian Government that 
if he carried on any secret intrigues against Shere Ali, he would 
be instantly removed from Samarcand. 

During the 12 years Abdur Rahman r.emained an exile in 
Russian-Turkistan, the fate of Afghanistan was being silently 
Sealed by the British. We need not enter into the circumstances 
of the Pamir imbroglio which was followed shortly after by the 
Treaty of Berlin and the lighting of the torch of war in 
Afghanistan. The death of the Ameer Shere Ali in February, 
i879r brought Abdur Rahman a step nearer to the throne of 
Cabul. From this date a variety of circumstances helped him 
in his ambitious course. After Siiere All’s death, bis son Yakoob 
Khan posed as the Ruler of Cabul. His negotiations with the 
Indian Government were apparently progressing favourably, 
when the whole Empire was convulsed by the news of the 
massacre of Sir Louis Cavagnari and bis companions. Yakoob 
Khan was made a prisoner in the British Camp, and. was marclied 
away to India under a strong escort. 

On April 1, 1880, Abdur Rahman acceded to tho terms of 
.lord Lytton’s Government. Not long after, Lord Ripbn assumed 
the Viceroyalty of India, and inaugurated. a coihplete ctiaibge 
iij our foreign policy. la i88p,. a great durbar was. tieki at 
Cabul, at which Sir Lepel Griffin, in the^ presence vpf: mimy' 
Afghan Chiefs* recognise^Rahman Khan, grand*'^ 
eon of the Ulustrious Ameeri Dost Mtffiantmad Khan," bs Ameer 
of Cabol. The feeling of the polhic^ Olivers'#ts any thing but 
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XOfilial tdWards the flew Ameer. There was s sbrewed suspicion 
ihat Abdur Rahmaa was playing us false. General MacGregor 
thought it was a great blunder having anything to say to Abdur 
Rahman. "Shr Lepel Griffin and Sir Donald Stewart were likewise 
doubtful of his sincerity. However, the deed was done, and 
Abdur Rahman mount^ the throne of Cabul with British aid. 
By the treaty made with the Ameer, he was bound to have no 
political relations witjli any foreign Power except the British 
Government, and the latter in its turn promised, him aid in re¬ 
pelling all foreign aggression. The Ameer was presented with 
30 guns and a sum pf Rs. 6,65,000, with a promise of another 
five lakhs in a few months. Thus was Abdur Rahman’s power 
established in Afghanistan, with the help of the British. Let us 
now inquire into his relations with our Government. 

Wisely or unwisely, Kandahar was ceded to the Ameer, some¬ 
time in 1881, but he was not to acquire it without a tremendous 
struggle with Ayoob Khan, * who had been living at Herat, 
longing to make a last desperate effort for the sovereignty of 
Afghanistan. He had now to contend with a powerful rival who 
was superior to him in arms, ammunition and money. Ayoob 
was defeated in an^action near Kandahar on September az, 1881; 
and he never rose again. 

Master of Cabul and Kandahar, Abdur Rahman, thenceforth 
had little difficulty in planting his undisputed sovereignty in 
Afghanistan. Lord Ripon’s Government offered him a yearly 
subsidy of twelve lakhs of rupees. In return, the Ameer promised 
devoutly not to “ think of making friends with any one but with 
the illustrious British Government.” 

Events once more came to crisis during the Viceroyalty of 
^rd Dufferiii. A belief gained ground that Abdur Rahman was 
secretly intriguing with Russia, and that, as a first step in his 
treacherous course, he had dealt severely with those who had 
be friended us in peril. To clear all doubt, Lord Dufferin iqvited 
the Ameer to a Durbar on April 8, I885. Treated to lavish 
hospitality, the Ruler of Afghanistan again protested his loyally 
to British Government.. He said in Persian / 

.X sin . deeply eeojifhle the kiadoees which I have reeeive^jfrdai Hie 
ipxeel^Doj the yiperoy, i^d of the favour shown to me by Rer.-Ms.k'pty th« 
tJ^een-Bm'preaa. In nsturn for this kindness end favour, l' am ready .with my 
'!lLnb;t pehplb to tedder duy ahrvipes that may be liequired of ms or of the 
Af^hao -Uatiou; Ae the Ihititb GoVttmthent has declared that It will assist me 
in fnMilllog any foreign eniemy, io that it is right and proper* that A%hanii* 

.11 n . 1 I . ... L I I ■ I . . I — .,. . .. 

t ,Soa of Ameer Sheio AJI, lU^whole bretl^ M Amast Ysltooia 
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;4i^^v«9 ni}ef«jdjB lif 

pritUlJli; Qoveriitn^pt... ••;. ■ -*. . *[ r. ’.'■ i. ,.,* 

" '', Jbiord. DufiFeryiij with liis diafact^rbllc tliberniaii acut^me^s, 
nave th& Ameer tO'Grndisrstdod it wbulil not play tantaUsife' 
1^ powerful neighbouf like the £n|rlisH. On the eve bf the Grand' 
Durbar, news' of the Rueatan attat^ on Penjdeh reached india. 
Abdur Rahman’s sentiments in regard to Russia were henceforth 
considerably modified. He no loilger spoke of Russia as the 
greatest Rower id the world, but described her as an unscrupuU 
pus enemy of Afghanistan. ’ ^ A , 

ft is not our purpose to describe the' various negotiations 
winch-were held subsequently between England' and Russia for 
settling the boundaries of Afghanistan. During the Viceroyalty 
of Lord Lansdowne, affairs again assumed a serious aspects A 
confidential mission to Cabul became imperative; The Ameer 
bad repeatedly shirked the request of the Indian Government to ' 
receive a British envoy at Cabul. The building of the Khojak ^ 
tunnel and our influence oh the frontier were distasteful to the 
Ameer. The British guard was reported to have been frequently 
assailed at the Frontier out-posts, and it was suspected thsC the 
outrages had been secretly instigated by the Afghan Govefnment. 
Collision with Afghanistan seemed inevitable. Lord Roberts’s 
proposed mission to Cabul failed through the vacillation of the 
Ameer ; and sooh after the authorities at Simla learned with 
dismay that the Ameer had ordered some Hotchkiss guns from 
England. The guns actually arrived in India, and'Were being 
shipped to Karachi^ when they Were stopped by order of Goii^rn* 
ment. It soon became evident to the Ameer that the' B^idsh 
Government were determined - not to be played with; and so, 
after-considerable hesitation, His Highness agreed-to receive an-- 
English Mission at Cabul. The official selected for this iiti* 
portant, and as was feared,!hazardous, task, was Sir Mortimer 
Durand; On November 13, another Grand Durbar was held at 
the An»e©r’'s palace to receive the British envoys The Ameer in ' 
his; usual eloquent style wished bis pebple to know'that, the' 
coactipton of tlve-MissioU, " tKe bond-of friendship betweten^ Eng-' * 
Afghanistan was now establislied<on a. firm' and perifia- 
ds! whieh- gave him great satisfaction.’’. By^'the^Durand' 
i^Ameer undertook not to interferfe' ih Cbitraf, 

^l^e Afridl country, and*further cQusepted,\fn' the nxiog.', 
1^, ' bounds^ so, ;as to, leave, the , ram. -Valley, -. f 

con trot,•««» aHowod * Id ’*ktop 
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Asmar, and was given a free hand with regard to Kafiristan. And 
lastly, Abdur Rahman’s subsidy was increased from twelve to 
sixteen.fakhs of rupees a year. The Central Asian question was 
also discussed,, but there is no need to refer to this subject. 

From the brief sketch we have given of the Ameer Abdur 
Rahman's life, it will be seen that his diplomatic relations with us 
b,ave often been of a nature to make us feel doubtful of his 
loyalty. His dominant passion from his early youth was .to clear 
his way to the Musnad of Cabiil, and to this end, he hrst unsuc¬ 
cessfully intrigued with Russia. Failing to get the help he desired 
from the “ White Czar," he turned his eyes towards England, 
which, he knew well, was greater than the Czar of all the 
Russias. His relations with us, though externally cordial, have 
occasionally been of a strained character. In our recent collision 
with the Frontier tribes, Abdur Rahman has undoubtedly given 
proof of his good-will to the British Raj, by refusing shelter to 
the insurgents. But this move on his part does not seem to have 
been voluntary. Two facts have to be seriously considered, in 
discussing Abdur Rahman’s attitude towards the British. First, 
he has set himself up as a Ruler in Islam, and, as such, he is 
bound to look doWn on all infidels with aversion ; and secondly, 
his influence over his subjects depends chiefly upon his strict 
adherence to the orthodox principles of Islam. Abdur Rahman 
himself is a bigoted Mussulman ; as, on various occasions he has 
impressed upon his subjects the blessings of Jehad, The follow¬ 
ing extract from a pamphlet, published under his direction in 
1887, will give an idea of the Ameer’s religious belief;— 

May it not remain hidden from all believera and followers of the Prophet 
that the gracious God has imposed Jekai on all believers as a weighty debt .'ind 
boundeu duty ; and whoever shall deny this shall become a Kafir, since this 
has been established and made clear by the Korau and the traditions of the 
Prophet. 

At best, England’s hold on Afghan loyalty is but a. feeble 
one, which may be snapped by the least out-break of fanaticism. 

If constant association has convinced the Ameer 
land’s invincible prowess, it has also made him a wary rulil 
is no longer an idle spectator of the splendid achiewH^tTtiit^l. 
Europe in the science of war. Wilh a weli-,fitte# ||p ||||Mliop) 
.under European supei’visioh, turning out field ^uj^||pMaftini- 
Henti rifles, and cartridges, Abdur Rahman is aSle to hold 
bis own against any foriiga Power. Britiaih’llboiMijr has brought 
all the arts and contrivtitces civilisation w^in his reach, abd 
has also enabled him to koep large efficient 4p(4|| for pucfotoif 
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of 'offence nnd defence. In 1882, the Ameer's Army in Cabul 
consisted of 1,600 Artillery, 9,750 Cavalry,, 30,896, Infantry, 
7,500 irregular cavalry, and 9,000 KhassadarSf with 182 guns 
A decade later^ the military workshop in Cabul was turning out 
guns and rifles in large numbers, with cartridges at the rate of 
three thousand daily. 

Our alliance with Afghanistan is a costly bargain. His 
subsidy, paid from the Indian Treasury, is eighteen lakhs of 
rupees a year. Of the sums paid to him, from time to timf, no 
accurate account is available; but the amount is unquestionably 
out of all proportion to the advantages the Indian Government 
has derived, or is likely to derive, in return. Between August, 
4880, and June, 1881—within the short space of a year,— 
Rs. 36,15,000 were paid to the Ameer Abdur Rahman for the 
honour of his friendship. 

Which is the wiser policy, to let Afghanistan alone and 
depend upon our arms and the barriers which Nature has pro¬ 
vided on the North-West Frontier for the safety of our Em¬ 
pire; or to throw away millions of money upon a doubtful 
alliance w'ithout any prospect of immediate or commensurate 
gain—is a question which lay men are hardly in a position 
to discuss. We have endeavoured merely to show the falsity 
of our position with regard to the Ameer of Afghanistan whose 
constant inroads upon the Indian exchequer, if not upon the 
Indian Border, have been the subject of much adverse com¬ 
ment both in England and in this 4M4untry. Even admitting 
that Abdur Rahman is sincerely disposed towards us, it would 
be useless to count upon his friendship in the event of a 
fanatical out-break among his subjects. The Frontier tribes are 
jealous of us, and so are the Afghans. But there is no cause for 
alarm. The British Empire is founded on too strong a basis to 
require the doubtful friendship, of a foreign ally. Experience 
should teach us to give up a policy which has done us no good. 

^ S. P. 

fWith all his cars arid csutioa, we regret to say, tha writer oouid not 
help oouvicting biaoself of the error of a too hasty ssBumptiojO. We dfl; 
not at all subscribe to his opiuiou except when ,he says that the Britjah 
aUiahce with the Ameer of Cabul if a costly barguu. Costly, no. doubt, it is, 
shut money is no sonsideration by the side of the peace of the empire and the 
faappmeea of the sahjects. For their prosperity and cootentment, even 
extravagant waste of public money could be jiuitified. j^t when Ihf 
purpose' fpr which th§ enormous suhiddf is annuaUj^^remittad; te. of 

Cabul has bsSn liaile|||to ht malisad and when the jauntier 
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going to be chronic, a plan other than monetary or aubsidiary should be 
adopted to bring the frontier tribes to book, and, therefore, we think, it 
is highly impolitic to pay a subsidy of eighteen lakhs of rupees a year 
for mere friendship's sake at a time when the Indian Exchequer is on 
the point of financial collapse. The preponderance of expert and yaluable 
military opinion was against the terms of agreement in the Durand 
Treaty. If there is to be a Russian or any other invasion of India, is 
it not wiser and far better that the Russian or an^ other invader should 
have to make their way against those frontier tribes for who^e quelling, 
immense sums of money are now drained away like water without com¬ 
punction which would have been profitably engaged to stimulate the industry 
of the country, to promote works of public utility and improvement and to 
defuae educatioi)->-through the intractable mountain regions and find them* 
selves face to face with a British force which has been all the time kept in 
reserve, than the purchase of frieudsbip of the Ameer of Afghanistan by 
paying a siibsidy of eighteen lakhs of rupees a year in these tangled timea of 
financial embarrasmebt I It needs not the genius of great generals to tell us 
all these, a little amount of common sense and an intimate knowledge of the 
North-Western Frontier is enough to see the folly of the policy now pursued 
so doggedly by the British Raj. Russophobia is a dangerous disease. It has 
exhausted the Indian treasury, involved the benevolent Raj in the internal 
administration of the country. Owing to this disastrous policy, everything 
in tho body politic has been diseased : peace of the empire has been turned to 
anarchy. Discontent overgoaded may outstretch the band of fraternity to 
sedition. Rebellions of the belly are generally formidable. The etate bl 
afiTairs is really de^orable; the situation is really grave in all conscience. 
Actions we judge, not the motives. Considering his actions we can boldly say, 
that the Amset is a friend of the English indeed for he has stood in their 
behalf in times of need. Chapter and verse can be quoted to prove that 
the conclusion arrived at by the writer is not based iipon solid facts. Placed 
in a position which is extremely dangerous, pressed on both, the sidvs 'of 
his territory by the two greatest military Powers of the world, he has done 
enough which could beyond all doubt show that his attitude towards the 
British Raj is extremely characteristic of a faithful ally. Occasional change 
of mind is not inconsistency nor a sura indication of hostile attitude. 
The Ameer’s temporary wavering is not the outcome of his insincetity but 
the peculiarity of his own position. Uneasy is the bead that wears a crown. 
His path is always beset With danger; therefore, he should look bofore tak. 

• ittg a leap. The capital of the Ameer is a hOt-bed of intrigue. Religious 
faoal'ioiem may one day lay him low. luspite of palace-intrigue, religious 
fanaticism of his subjects, he has given unmistakable proof of hie sincere 
dealtugs with the British Raj. Circumstanced as he is, it is not possible for him 
DOW to break abruptly the ties of friendship which costs the British Baj so 
much and for which the poor, wretclied and tRe famine-strick^h people of 
India have been taxed to ‘«n abnormal extent. We tbiuk time has oome 
wbeu the enormous subsidy should be stopped. Although the British 
empire is founded upon too strong a basis, we think it is highly de* 
airable to keep op the friendship which the British;jhas contracti^ with 
T ths Ameer of Afghanistan. Why not make a proposal to the*'Amesf for 
ibaiiidbning the subsidy in ths interests of the fitiiijos>8tricken people of 
would provide erftioe with another ^opportunity to hie 
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SOME BENGALEE GAMES, 

■9 

A great change has, of late years, come over the habits 
of “ Young Bengal” in the matter of amusements. Though his 
habits are still more sedentary than those of English youths, 
he no longer eschews athletic sports on principle, but engages 
with zest in such manly games as tricket and football, and 
would unhesitatingly repudiate his favourite maxim that walking 
is better than running, standing better than walking, and lying 
down the best of ail. 

Nevertheless the older games still retain sufficient popu> 
larity to make some account of them interesting, and we 
propose, in this paper, to notice a few of those that are most 
commonly patronised. 

Next ill favour to Chauran^a^ or Chess, which is too 
well known to need description, stands Pasha, the prince 
of all games. The board used for it is formed by two rect¬ 
angular parallelograms, which intersect each other at right angles 
in the centre, thus forming four rectangles, with a square in the 
middle. Sixteen pieces are used in the game, four for each 
rectangle; and their moves are dependent, not upon the skill and 
ingenuity of the players, but upon the number registered by the 
throws of three dice. There are,two ways in which the game is 
played— Rang, which requires two players, and Chaupari, which 
requires four. It is a very nqisy game, and the exclamation, 
Kache-baro of the combatants, which follows their throws, re¬ 
sound at a great distance upon the ear, stad at once intimate to 
the hearer that Pasha is being indulged in. 

The pastime is of very old standing, a fact which the follow¬ 
ing interesting narrative from the Mahabharata will prove. 
Judisthir, the eldest of the Pandavas, lost his entire kingdom, 
all his >^ealth, which he consecutively staked in a game at 
Pasha between, himself and his cousin Doorju^an, the leader 
of the Kurus. ^ The victor by way of asserting hi$ authority 
over his hewly-won human possessions, commanded the beau¬ 
tiful Draupadi to divest heraelf of all her clothing in the 
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presence of the court, in order to make her and five hus¬ 
bands realise their subjection to him. She submitted to the 
outrage, but, beihg under the protection of the gods, in fact, 
an incarnation of the deity, ’the mere her garments were pull¬ 
ed, the more they lengthened. Thunderstruck at this extra¬ 
ordinary result, and terrified lest she should invoke the curse 
of the gods upon his son, Doorjudhan’s father, who had just 
entered 4he Court and observed the sinful proceeding, order¬ 
ed the actors immediately to desist; and, as a compensation 
for his son's crime, left it with Draupadi to make whatever re¬ 
quest she desired which would be forthwith granted. “All I ask 
for is the release from bondage of my five husbands, and that 
their weapons of war be restored to them." Doorjudhan was 
about to accede ; but a shrewd minister of his court, aware that 
this grant would lead to his soveteign's ruin—since he knew the 
warlike propensities and c.'ipabilities of Judisthir and his four 
brothers—advised his master, as an alternative, to propose that 
another game at Pasha be played, the loser this time to resign 
all earthly possessions and, retiring into the wilderness, there to 
spend twelve years as he pleased and one year incognito^ on the 
condition that^ if discovered, he should recommence the penalty. 
The proposal was agreed to and Judisthir again lost. He 
carried out the terms of agreement, after which, with his four 
brotliers, he succeeded in organising an army of some millions of 
soldiers, at the head of which he entered Doorjudhan’s territory, 
and waging war against him, totally defeated him. Kurukshetra 
is the name of the famous battle, of which Pasha was thus con¬ 
clusively the cause. 

Ashta-Kashte is played on a board of forty-nine squares, 
with sixteen pieces, which are placed by fours in the middle 
square of each side. Four persons engage in the game the 
moves in which are uniform, and determined by the result of the 
' throws of four cowries, upon a place. For example, wl\en the 
four cowries all fall oj|^theii flat side, the throw is calkd an ashta, 
counting eight, and allowing the player to move one of his 
pieces eight squares ahead. In the event of all four cowries 
falling on their backs, the player can movb four squares forward: 
three squares and two squares, in the same way, when three or 
two cowries respectively fall flat; and a kashte is acquired when 
only one out of the four cowries falls on its back, this throw 
allowing of one square only being usurped. The game derfves 
its name from the highest (ashlaj, and lowest (kashte)^ possible 
throws, and the individual whose pieces, one by one, after travers- 
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ing all the squares uniformly, reach the square in the centre of 
the board first is considered the winner. The ghiiK is one of 
considerable length, and affords great pleasure to the com* 
batants. Native women, especially, find much interest in it 
and patronize it extensively. 

Das-Pachish is played on the Pasha board, with sixteen 
pieces; and seven cowries, thrown either on the floor, or against 
an inclined plane, instead of four as in the former gamq^ are used 
in regulating the moves of the pieces ; the numbers which a 
throw can register are two, three, four, ten, twenty-five and thh^ty, 
and until a player can obtain one or other of the three last 
throws out of three chanlces, he cannot start, or move any of his 
pieces. Ten is obtained when six out of the seven cowries fall 
on their flat side; 25, when five fall on their back, and thirty) 
when only one falls on its flat side. 

The winner is the player whose pieces, after traversing the 
four rectangles, arrive first at the square in the centre of the 
board. 

Mongol-Pathan, a military pastime, represents a fight be¬ 
tween the Mongols and Pathans. The board, or battle-field, 
which is a square, with its diagonals intersecting each other in 
the centre, is made up of sixty-four smaller squares. The 
Mongols are represented by sixteen men, or pieces, and the 
Pathans by an equal number.- The soldiers are placed in a 
triangular form, and are made to occupy the points of intersec¬ 
tion only on the figure. They are moved also by points, and not 
squares. Success in this game depends upon skill and ingenuity, 
and the taking process very much resetpbles that of drafts. 

Bag~handi, or tiger surrounded, is played on ^ board of 
sixty-four squares, within which is inscribed a large square, and 
from two of its opposite points two large triangles are drawn.. 
Thirty-two pieces represent goats, which are devided into eights 
and placed oh the four corners of the square. Two tigers are 
made to ^ake up points of attack within thp square opposite to 
each other. The object of the goats is surround the tigers, 
and that of the latter, to-eat up the goats; but’ it rarely happens 
that they succeed ag&inst such immense odds, and the ganie 
generally concludes with the surrender of stripes. The taking 
is conducted upon the same lines as in Mongol-Pathan, 

Ashta-kashte^ and the games which follow it, are not upf 
khbwn to native ladies, who commonly within the precihcts 0^ 
Icfie zenana kill time by amusing themselves, with one or other 
of them. 
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is still as popular as ever. The amusement it 
affords extends not only to the young but also to the old, to the 
Bengalee as well as the European ; that such is the case is not to 
be wondered at, considering the excitement attending the system 
on which this aerial pastime is conducted in Bengal and elsewhere 
in the East. Simple flying is regarded as dull work in this 
country, and the performance is never complete unless a “ tangle*' 
of two lias been engaged in, “ To take tangle” means to dart 
one’s kite on, and thereby entangle it with, another, with a view 
to obtaining a ” victory” by cutting it off, r’.r., by severing the 
kite thrown upon from the thread to which it is attached. To 
succeed in these tangles, a preparation of glass, pounded into a 
fine powder and mixed with a glutinous substance made from 
boiled rice, is prepared -and applied to the thread that is to be 
used for the purpose. To obtain a tangle is a great achievement, 
and it is very amusing to note the effect which the contemptuous , 
and reproachful expressions, Duo-bamnuko and, DuoUall-punku 
ho (Shame to the flyer of the bamniVxi^f or shame to the flyer of 
lall-punkhi kite, as the case may be) have in stirring up the 
timid to engage in an aerial conflict. 

Hadu-du, xx Kapati, according to the Mahomedans, has 
of late years lost considerably in favour. It is a game that 
affords a great deal of amusement to players as well as to specta¬ 
tors, and it was adopted a few years ago by certain European 
schools. Any number of players may join in the contest. After 
having formed two bases by a line of demarkation, the players 
divide themselves into two equal sets, one occupying one base 
and the other party the opposite. The object of the game is for 
either side to obtain a victory by killing all their opponents with¬ 
out themselves suffering any loss, if possible, in the shape of dead 
men. The sport is commenced by an opponent from one base 
invading the other, and manoeuvring with agility, with body bent, 
in prder to touch one of his adversaries without losing his 
breath, which is indicated by his stopping short in the midst of 
his antics, or in the repetition of doggrel verses, or in the emit¬ 
ting of a peculiar sound of sufficient loudness. If he succeeds 
in accomplishing the touch under the above circumstances 
and returning to*his comrades, the person so touched is con¬ 
sidered dead, but if, on the contrary, the invader is encounter¬ 
ed and is unable to extricate himself from ,ihe grasp of hik 
enemies and return to his side without losing his breath, 11# 
is counted as dead, and so on till all the players on one side 
or ether are killed. 
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Dandd^gult is akin, to %iglis!t cricketing,' Dunda re¬ 
presents the bat) a stick two feet long, and^«/;, the. ball, is another 
stick, shorter~about a span in lei)gth--^ad stoute^. The- popu¬ 
larity of this game is gradually dying out, and in none of its dye 
forms do we any longer see it played in the streets, village lanes 
or schools. .“At the festival of the first fruits’ in the month of 
November and at the Pujah of the goddess of wisdom (Suraswati) 
in the month of January, boys, young men, as well as old men, 
used to go. together in mcr.ry|^roups, and partake of the pleasures 
of this exciting sport.” 

Wrestling still occupies the foremost place in the exercises of 
the native athlete. Wealthy Bengalee gentlemen, for the purpose 
of being made proficient in the art, sometimes retain in Iheir 
service experts, whom they remunerate very handsomely for their 
lessons. 

Ram-fights are no longer heard of, but were very common 
only a few years ago. The manner in which these fights used to 
be conducted is still in our memory. Two persons, each provided 
with a trained ram, whose appearance unmistakably shewed that 
care, attention, and feeding had not been stinted on it, after taking 
their places several hundred yards away from eac!i other would let 
go their animals simultaneously, when they w'ould rush at one 
another at full speed and knock their heads fiercely together in 
the middle of the arena. The man whose animal stood the shock 
best gained the bet. 

Cock-fights and bulbul-fights are also to a great extent 

extinct. 
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BUBDHA AND HINDUISM, 

• • 

Business and the troubles of a Hindu home seldom leave 
lime and energy to be utilized in malting original researches. 
Therefore the book with the title of the Gospel of Buddha pub¬ 
lished not long agO> has been useful as imparting some notion 
of the nature of the teachings of the celebrated reformer believed 
b^ his followers to be the Tathagata himself, and known, by the 
world by the, name of Buddha or Sakyamani. A Rajah’s son, 
he gave up the pleasures scrupulously arranged for him by his 
father' in the best style imaginable, directed to the oile purpose 
of making him happy and forgetful of the world outside the* 
{:^lace and its lovely gardens with bewitching concomitants; 
withdrew from the embrace of his devoted wife, a creature of 
heavenly beauty, unsurpassed by any lady on earth in her affec¬ 
tions and devotion to her lord, went forth into the streets of the 
city, and sent away even his solitary companion and his horse, 
and barefooted began to tread the hard pebbles over unknown 
ways uncovered with his royal robes, and with *only a few cast¬ 
away rags for his garment. The change—^what a change 1 from 
a prince to a begging hermit, and for wbiit?<!s^he benefit of ,, 
mankind 1—was so great as to be inconceivable/llicredible to ' 
men of the World. Not like a felon runj|ing on {fathless 
high ahd low to avoid tho pnmshmeats'dl: the law, i 
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lov^r broken-hearted at the treachery of his spouse, did Sid- 
ilhartha the prince disappear among the wiids; but he sped his 
TVhy to where the Hindu rishiSj munis or yogis taught the princi¬ 
ples of Hindu philosophy and religion, and received lessons 
which enlightened and invigorated his intellect. 

A powerful mind of original tendencies, doe^ not always 
bow down before established authority. It thinks for itself, and 
if bold gives expression to doubts and contentions, and forcibly 
attacks the theories which it does not accept. Buddha did not 
therefore shrink before those that maintained the orthodox 
doctrines of Hinduism, and raised a discussion as to the inadvi¬ 
sability of torturing one’s own body for preparing the mind for 
a state of utter inattention to ouiward affections, physical or 
otherwise. Here the divergence began, and he went on preach¬ 
ing his own ideas. It may perhaps seem rather absurd that one 
• who has withdrawn himself from the ecstasy of earthly happi¬ 
ness, and who by following the life of a Bhikshu presented in 
himself an instance of extreme self-abnegation, should tell the 
yogis that their ways of torturing the body were unnecessary. 
Yet there is in this the recognition of an important principle that 
regulates society in the same way as the flowing blood preserves 
tlie warmth of life. The body of man requires to be maintained 
in health to be subservient to the free and vigorous exercise of 
the mind; and as physical wants and necessities must be supplied 
to keep it in order, to impose restrictions of a stringent character 
would be to abuse the system and render it unworkable. It is 
no wonder therefore that if on the one hand the yogis are not 
A few the bhikhus on the other vastly out-number them. 

But yogis or bhikhus, neither class could populate a world, 
the avera^ man would require to be guided by ordinary and 
bearable rules. If therefore severe bodily inflictions should be 
avoided for the peace of the individual mind, these should be 
avoided also for the sake of the physical needs of mankind. 
From an extremist point of view the yogis, who find a defence 
in the practices of the monks and of the clergy in Europe of 
the past ages, may be right; yet the Bhikhus are not wrong from 
a consideration of the physical wants of man. But what does 
Buddha propose fbr the maintenance of society? The same 
universal rules of morality that have governed men at all times 
^jreceived recognition by him and were appropriated for his 
own purposes—Cruelty in special being discouraged and self*- 
imm^lntioa* Cruelty in all its forms has always been declaimed 
Against % all mor^ists, particularly by the Hindus; so in this 
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matter Buddha only followed, perhaps with strictness, the dictates 
of the old Sbastras. His teachings upon the subject of slaughter 
even in the name of religion or usefulness, were bold and have 
done immense good indeed; and no Hindu is sorry, unless per¬ 
haps those men who do not wish to be guided by any principles 
save the disposition of their rampant wiH, and the cravings of 
.habitual an uncontrolled passion. 

Where Buddha differs from the Hindu primarily, is the ques¬ 
tion of caste. It is a system which does not seem to prevail, in- 
the sense it does in India, in any other country, civilized or 
barbarous; and had its origin among the first settlers of this 
country of fabulous learning and mysterious systems. However, 
strict the rules of caste might have been, and, however-mucb 
prohibition might exist, as now it does exist, against common 
social practices and intercourse between different sections of 
the community, never in the annals of the tribes do we find any* 
impracticability for the formation and partial assimilation of a? 
new section, not being any of those originally started. Even 
in very modern times we find the sect of Boishnavas extend-* 
ing its influence nearly all over India, the agitation springing at 
a time most uirfavourable for the progress of any Hindu move¬ 
ment, particularly religious. Even the Brahmos are a branch of 
the old stem. The Boishnavas became embraced among the 
Hindus, and being connected with them by intimate affinity have 
gone on recognised as a sect by reason of their observing restric¬ 
tions in food and drink, and of tbeir following the general 
principles and usages of Hinduism. All Boishnavas eat together 
in one pangat all allowable food, and although they are treated 
as a class of Soodras generally, one point of importance in the 
matter is that notwithstanding their manner of ^•ecruiting they are 
permitted to serve water and all other things as Soodras of the 
higher classes to the Brahmins. 

So even on account of non-observance of caste rules, the 
Buddhas did not materially differ from the Hindus—indeed at . 
one time they were considered as a sect only, and Buddha Deb 
was admitted as an avatar into the Hindu pantheon. But 
modern Buddhas, since their expulsion from*India, having addicted 
themselves to food not allowed by the Shastras, and renounced 
Idolatry in the Hindu form, have severed themselves from the 
common stock. The gentlemen of the Brahmo persuasion ar| 
following on the path of Buddhism, and there is everyo Hkeji^ 
hood of Hindu society losing them, .unless in their food they 
continue to be Hindus, or unless, which stems a more 
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contingency, Hindus get addicted to forbidden food and yet be 
Hindus ! Their manner of worship does not matter much, as they 
maintain the philosophical principles of the Hindu religion, as 
Buddhism does, notwithstanding that it inculcates and preaches 
nirvana. 

Mystification ha% been the ruling idea in all systems of 
religion, as devotion and devo|edness follow in its wake. 
Miracles have therefore been presented to the human mind as 
of necessity requiring unhesitating submission, although in regard 
to Buddhism let it be said to its glory, that the Tathagata never 
countenanced the idea of subduing the minds of his disciples by 
means of supernatural pretensions for apparently inexplicable 
physical events. When after his conversion to Buddha's faith, 
‘Kashyapa stretched out his hand and brouglit down a bowl from 
the top of Jyotiskha’s pole, and the people proclaimed “ Great 
is the Tathagata. His disciples perform miracles," Buddha 
*went to Kashyapa, and breaking the bowl to pieces forbade 
his disciples to perform miracles of any kind. And again on 
another occasion he expressed himself more strongly thus, " an 
ordained disciple must not boast of any superhuman perfec¬ 
tion, The disciple who with evil intent and from covetousness 
boasts of a superhuman perfection he it celestial visions or 
miracles is no longer a disciple of the Sakyamuni.’^ But whether 
Buddha did work miracles or not, the fact of his not having 
encouraged their performance by his disciples does not detract 
from the merit of his theological system. The conquest of the 
dragon is but a myth, an allegory at best; yet the propagation 
of a religion and its spread over a great portion of the globe 
unsupported by miracles, is itself a miracle of the highest 
moral value. ^ 

Born in orthodoxy and imbued in the philosophies of Hin¬ 
duism, Buddha’s mind expanded as does the lotus in sunbeam 
and developed its colours and brilliancy with the advance of the 
3ay. The great mind did not stop in Its progress, but proceed¬ 
ing in its departures gave a special feature to his religion. U 
became proselytising and led to its own fall in India. The para¬ 
site became so overgrown,'and changed its character so very 
much, that the main body could not sustain it any longer and 
cast it off. But it crept on and thrived in separation in non- 
Hindu countries where people of different shades of religious 
belief adopted it. Prince Shiddhartha became a Buddha, he was not 
j^s is commonly supposed the originator of his religion; he was 
an apostle, a preacher and*reformer, inspired or not 1 need not 
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discuss; and he had been preceded by other Buddhas, as the 
following quotation shows 

“ The Naga Kings earnestly desiring to show their reverence 
for the most excellent law, as they had paid honor to former 
Buddhas now went to meet Bodhisatwa." 

The peculiarly Hindu character of Buddhism is evidenced 
in its teachings regarding transmigration. Soul or no soul, 
the mind is supposed to go from one existence to another a 
great many times till moving on and on it reaches the final 
goal of happy nirvana. The war is against self or the ego. 
Bodhisatwa found no satisfaction in the Hindu teachings that 
the ‘'I" is the soul, and that deep speculation will easily in¬ 
volve the mind, and lead to confusion and unbelief,' but that a 
purification of the soul leads to the way of escape; and 
he said “ people are in bondage, because, they have not yet 
removed the idea of “ I.” He argues that, the thing and its 
quality are different in our thought, but not in reality ; witness 
heat and fire, the one is different in thought from the other, 
but you cannot remove the one from the other in reality; 
you cannot remove the qualities and leave the thing without 
them. 

Buddha expl&ins himself more fully thus :— 

“ Is not man an organism of many aggregates ? Do we not 
consist of various skandhas as our sages call them ? Man con¬ 
sists of the material form, of sensation, of thought, of disposi¬ 
tions and lastly of understanding. That which men call the ego 
when they say ‘ I am,' is not an entity behind the skandhas; it 
originates by the co-operation of the skandhas. There is mind ; 
there is sensation and thought, and there is truth ; and trftlh 
is mind when it walks in the path of righteousness. But 
there is no separate ego-soul outside or behind the thought 
of man.” 

This is identifying the mind with the soul. In certain Euro¬ 
pean systems of psychology there is trace of this doctrine,' 
although no one can possibly suggest that Buddha received his 
inspiration from the west. But original though this may seem, 
although not so to the atheistic school of Hjndu philosophy, the 
accuracy of the theory Is open to grave doubts. Thoughts, are 
various, and even if we take theni to be the attributes which 
cannot be separated but form one whole, still the ego seems to 
be the substratum, as fire is of heat. Otherwise the identitji so* 
strong in its own conception cannot be explained. 3ut there, 
need be no discourse about words; if thoughts make up all the. 
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man, the existence in them is continuous both here and hereafter 
for so says Buddha himself :— 

" 1 see that the transmission of soul is subject to the law 
of cause and effect, for the fates of men are of their own making. 
But I see no transmigration of the /." 

Transmission or transmigration is the question raised : 
deeply thought out the difference is nil. Continuity is not 
denied, Theretore, the soul whether it be the ego or not conti¬ 
nually exists, and let us Sear what Buddha further says :-t- 

“ Those who used the same sense-organs, and thought the 
same ideas before I was composed into this individuality of mine 
are my previous existences: they are my ancestors as much as 
1 of yesterday am the father of I of to-day, and the karmt of 
my past deeds conditions the fate of jny present existence.” 

If, therefore, the present is the effect of the past existence, the 
present individuality, it matters not by what mysterious cause, 
follows upon and is the sequel to the past, and will be the cause 
of the future. So the continuity of the individuality is estab¬ 
lished beyond all Buddhistic contention; and, therefore, the soul 
becomes identical with the ego. The only reason that may be- 
conceived for admitting the important condition^ of the soul and 
at the same time of denying its independence, seems to lie in 
the fear that upon the admission of the theory about the ego, 
theological consequences will have to be admitted as attaching 
to the soul, that may have their origin in some supposed agency 
or cause apart from the actions themselves—the fear viz., of 
upsetting the doctrine of karma, which Buddha admits to be a 
true and correct one, and which although received by him from 
the* Hindu Rishis with great submission and dignity, is the basis 
of his theory of the perfection and end of the soul. It does not, 
however, appear that the admission of the independent and 
active ego would necessarily militate against his other opinions. 
If the soul suffers all the conditions of one existence as follow¬ 
ing from the past as effect from a cause, the character of the ego 
would not require that conditions different from what may thus 
ftow would necessarily be imposed by the direction or ordination 
of such a distinct agency as the divinity. The soul may piro- 
gress in the path of right from perfection to perfection, and yet 
not be directly guided or controlled by any superior power. 
Those that believe in providence, themselves admit that inas- 
fhuch as the provision of the Almighty is concealed from men,, 
they are r^ponslble for their own actions, and will be liable for 
their consequehces, which, however, are different according to 
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different schools or systems of religions belief. Upon his own 
teachings therefore, there is agreement between him and othef 
philosopers upon the nature of what he calls the soul, and they 
the soul or the ego. 

It is by no means certain that Buddha knew al)out the dis¬ 
cussions of the Greek or earlier philosophers, or of the future 
rewards and punishments of the Christian faith, but that he was 
Combating with the Hindu texts and religious beliefs is clear. 
There is in the shastras description 0 the hells or abodes of 
the sinners that surpasses the Miltonic representation of the 
place of the fallen, and of swarga or Paradise of the virtuous, 
but Bodhisatwa eschewed both. He would not have tlie soul 
pass into regions like these for evil or for good, but would preach 
that the soul would pass on from one slate to another, and exist 
and flourish according to the merits of the karma of the exist¬ 
ence before. So like the flame that burns and burns, and takes 
its brilliance and color from the conditions in which it burns, 
land would at last lose those condition^; upon approaching some 
vast light in nature like itself, and lose itself in its substance; 
or like the rain-drop that exists in vegetablc.s on the ground and 
rises and conc^ls itself in vapour in the air, and at the end falls 
upen the .surface of some extensive lake, melts away and be¬ 
comes assimilated with its aqueous mass, the soul would after its 
perigrinations eventually merge into illimitable nirvana. 

Mukti is the blissful state winch Hinduism presents to the 
believer in God-head, of the soul being drawn to Him, and living 
in Him eternally without the chance of coming into any form of 
existence. Buddha contemplated ; and fdhring that this would 
be inseparable from idolatry or pantheism, Re promulgated his 
thesis of the soul as advancing in purity by particular conduct 
in its repeated existences and of attaining to perfection by a 
total surrender of self. Nlravana so far as it can be understood 
is mukti without God, for about Him says Buddha, " who is it 
that shapes our lives? Is it Iswara or a personal creator ? If 
Iswara be the maktr, all living things should have silently to 
submit to their maker's power. They would be like '^ssels 
formed by potter’s hand, and if it were s», how would it be 
possible to practise virtue? If the world had been made by 
Iswara there would be no such thing as sorrow or calamity, or 
sin; for both pure and impure deeds must come from him. If 
not, there would be another cause beside him, and he would no^ 
be the self-existent one, Thus, you see, the thought of Iswara 
is overthrown.” # 
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He adds I " Let us then surrender the heresies of worshipping 
Iswara and prayjng to him, let us not lose ourselves in vain 
speculations of profitless subtleties; let us surrender self and 
selfishness, aad as all things are fixed by causation, let us prac¬ 
tise good so that good may result from our actions.” 

Any one seriously thinking on the subject so tersely put, 
cannot but find himself in a new position. The teachings of 
modern methods have planted a desire in the minds of students 
to find out an efficient cause for things working by direct causes ; 
but what we meet with here is expostulation that bids us have 
nothing to do with chimerical ways of arguing, and of assuming 
things not evident, and which cannot be proved a priori. I 
cannot say whether it is our heart that repels the acceptance of 
the doctrine, or, the long practice in prejudice in which we have 
lived and thought. But yet we should endeavour by repressing 
our heart, and suppressing prejudice, to find out in what way 
we can justify conclusions like the above. That all our recogni-* 
tion of the material world is by tlioughts,—sensations and per¬ 
ceptions—and that these again lead to thoughts which are pecu¬ 
liarly human, and which are not connected with matter, show 
that the real man is composed of thoughts, and if we say with 
the idealist that matter exists in our thoughts only, perhaps that 
would be only a parody of the fact that vve know it by our 
thoughts. And we have already said that continuity of indi¬ 
viduality indicates identity—although we may add that, however- 
much changes may work to alter its character it will always and 
mainly be the same; j|,nd further that the changes themselves 
are evidence of its,independence and integrity—and that the 
identity establishes the truth that thoughts are not all the exist¬ 
ence of the soul, but the soul is being which the thoughts 
attach themselves to, and act upon. But neither the soul of man 
nor the soul of the universe has any place in the calculations 
for the final beatitude of the nirvana. The same old argument 
against the. all knowing power of the diviqity that has con¬ 
founded atheists, Is a stumbling block to the preacher of bliss 
withouf^ God and soul. If man is responsible for* his actions 
that is to say, if actions will produce their effects all through 
different existences, how can an infinite foreknowledge of the 
same be admitted ? The argument then is this that either the 
or the other must be true. But happily that is not so, and 
bdUi are true.and*’in a most majestic way. Philosophy condensed 
a Sentence only of vetse by a niighty author, exppses the 
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fallacy and proves the truth in words supposed to be proceeding 
from the Lord in a conclave in heaven; 

.. ■ .—■ if I foreknew, foreknowledge had no 

influence on their fault, which had no less proved certain unfore¬ 
known. 

So, here is not only an a.ssertion of foreknowledge, but an 
explanation why notwithstanding it, man is a responsible agent. 
We, of course, do not agree with Milton all through, nor do we 
’ assert the correctness of the Christian doctrine regarding the 
future of manj but we quite admit the importance of what is 
said to show that God might foreknow, and yet man would be 
i^sponsible for his acts by reason of his not knowing what the 
foreknowledge is: this knowledge is a sealed book, and has been 
kept closed to him. Man, therefore, may act, and always without 
any concern with theologians, or without any thought as to the 
bearings of their deeds upon the religion of God or his wishes 
sent down to the world by his prophets. The actions will pro¬ 
duce their legitima.te effects, and it is Certainly right in logic to 
say that the effects will be according to the causes only, and not 
according to anything else. But it is when we Come to consider 
what effects are expected from what causes, we find awful diver¬ 
gencies in the sacred books and beliefs of the nations—^and all 
the stages from eternal bliss to eternal woe are traversed. But 
we need not slop to enquire about the details of this subject, and 
let us proceed to see if actions will lead on their moral conse¬ 
quences in their train, and if man has to act without any idea 
of what he has been cle.stined to do, whether it matters anything 
if there be a presiding divinity or not, why asks Charbak, the 
atheist, should man be hampered with a responsibility that doe.s 
not concern his actions at all? A man believing in God may 
be as virtuous as a godless man ; "so, says Buddha, " let ns 
practise good so that good may result from our actions.*’ The 
doctrine is good so far as it goes, but it does not seem that it 
is sufficient for ail humanity. It appeals itself to tlie intellect 
only, but leaves the heart disconsolate. It leaves the mind too 
in a state of uncertainty, and so it seents that meditations hope¬ 
less thoughts! which are mistaken by th^sts for prayer become 
necessary, and are practised. 

This is, however, the fair side of the picture. God produces 
good, very good indeed, but evil produces evil, and what is tbp 
dispensation regarding evil-doers? I-,et them practise gotxf 
is the answer, but why will they? What is there in good that 
will tempt them? The nature of the evil that will proceed from 
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'evil may be a dissuading force, only if the future is so tvell 
at ranged as a system, and with so dreadful concomitants, as to 
fnipress, with awe and fear, ignorant rninds' that, require harsh 
treatment as a check against continuous evil-doing, ^ut Bud¬ 
dhism does- not propose this, and relies upon the course of thd 
current, so to say, and casts the soul adrift upon the fighting 
•billows to find its haven as best it may. But is not the,thought 
of a God existing and watching a helpful idea? is it not, 
even like the straw that the drowning man may catch, and 
in the exertion find relief and strength to batter ine waves, 
till he reaches some favourable current that may waft him on to 
■the far-off land ? Even if a delusion, it is not a snare! But 
is it a delusion ? Cannot the Buddhist rightly say that it is 
superstition, and of the highest order, topping the category of 
all crude notions and sentiments? The idea originated with 
the savage, whose fear created a being above nature to account 
•for prodigious exceptions : the wild fire and the lightning the 
eclipses of the sun and the moon, the roar and tumult of the deep 
and tl>e deafening thunder of the clouds. These and the like were 
attributed by the primitive mind to agencies superior to them¬ 
selves and undiscerned by human eye, some regarding each as 
the act of an individual deity, and others referring all the 
phenomena to the activity of an all powerful sentient entity. 
And, says the Buddhist, there seems*to be reason in this for look¬ 
ing beyond the manife.stations themselves and their physical 
causes which science only should determine. Add to this, he says, 
the general bent of the human mind to stoop down before and 
adore every man in power, who has the ability of commanding 
hosts and conquering all. Submission to authority self-asserted 
or constituted has produced such a bias against independent 
thinking on a priori grounds that the mind in its lassitude 
wishes to recline upon aiiytliing likely to give relief to anxious 
thought: so the subject looks up to the monarch, ail men to 
whomsoever is superior. This habit has produced such an abnor¬ 
mal obedience to despotic authority that men promptly yield 
their judgment and admit causes which are not apparent, but 
which they imagine could lead protection to them. The result 
is that from one to another physical or evident cause they wander 
about and eventua’ly come to discover a power which they take 
to be the efficient cause of all and whom in their weary and 
confusion they worship in different forms and ways. The mind 
arguing in prescribed circles and moving in definite grooves, 
finds itself released when it gets a way out, and the temper 
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becomes very different; witness the thoughts of those that live as 
an independent nation under a representative government. How 
different arc they from those that have a king of their own, an 
king to whom they bow in fealty, whose hand they kiss and whose 
throne they touch with overwhelming feelings of allegiance and- 
devotion. The thoughts of the latter are akin to those of the 
Godfearing, whereas those of the former indicate the stale of- 
the free*tliinker of the Buddhist School. 

Thoughts, indeed, are what we know, but are tliey all that 
be ? We see or hear or feel one thing and another and yet a 
third, things innumerable, but our senses are unchanged. We 
also see fear or feel variations of the same things, and our 
senses are unchanged. How do these various idea.s arise ? Sure¬ 
ly not from the senses, but evidently from the things themselves 
and such physical influences as they are under. They, therefore, 
are different from the thoughts, which result from a number of 
material causes ; and if these lend to other ihouglits not producr- 
ed by the outside world, the latter again clearly point to their in¬ 
dependence and to some power able to retain them. To deny the 
material world is to deny our own existence ; it is sheer idealism* 
to do this. We must believe in the evidence of our senses, and 
also in our internal self-consciousness. The very law of cau¬ 
sation requires this. Matter and soul act in harmony, and soul 
has mastery over matter. When we work on matter, causation 
points to two things the direct physical cause, and the really act¬ 
ing mind ; so it needs no genius to demonstrate that spirit works 
on matter. The actions of man, however, are limited to the 
W'orktngs of the material laws, the establishment of which but not 
their discovery is beyond Ihcir power. Creation is denied to- 
man; he may i>lay on with what baubles he finds. When we 
launch into the question of the arrangement of the universe the 
infinite law and its manifestations, we lose oursolvos in the infinite. 
What is the spirit that governs iufinilo matter and what is that 
that has created it ? Oh ! we cannot answer, we believe! We 
argue thus from.what we see and know, but the universe that 
exists may have far different conditions frdtn ours, each one lead¬ 
ing to infinite expansions ; yet all are working in harmony, and 
man may without being the diapason in which all the laws close, 
be but the slightest unit in the infinite variations. The spiigt 
such as we conceive it to be by its manifestations maj be but 
one form of an infinite series. So long, therefore, as we must 
believe in our own existence, even in ideas only, it is impossible* 
and untrue to say that, other beings do not exist superior to ua. 
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and tnfinitety so, ail through this dark and bright creation. Argu> 
ing from one ascertained fact to another, Buddi>a found that the 
admission of 'self' would by causation lead to the admission of 
the Divinity, so he was irresistibly led to affirm the nonrexistence 
of matter and of self, and thus inevitably to a frustration of his- 
main theory. 

KANYE LALL MOOKERJIEE^ M.A., B.L. * 
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CHAITANYAS MESSAGE OF LOVE. 

Neo-Visnuvilism is the cult promulgated by Lord Chaitanya*. 
it is a big aswatha tree, to quote a well-known sastric figure, 
the root of which is prema (Love). Tts branches are self- 
denial and unselfishness, its leaves are devotional service of 
the sadhus (good men), while the fruit is beatitude. It is the 
aim of the Neo-Visnuvite to nurture and rear up such a tree. 
Prema is not the love of the earthly staff we are accustomed 
to hear in connection with that relations which bind husband 
and wife, parent and child, brother and brother, friend and 
friend. It is that*Ethereal something, which is above sensuous 
gratification, above a friction of desire, and above the sub¬ 
jection of self-consciousness. Their conception of Love is. 
Love for its own sake and not for the furtherance of selfish¬ 
ness, aye of self-love. Philosophers of the Neo-Visnuvite School 
cannot tolerate the love of Lachmi for Narayana, for, say 
they, that Lachmi herself does not possess Prema in that 
transendental sense, as she covets lordly possessions for the 
conjugal services she renders to her divine Lord. She covets 
power and plenty, beauty and happiness. She is Lachmi, be¬ 
cause she is allowed to live in the paradise of joy. Her love 
for the Supreme Being is, therefore, another phasis of self-love. 

It is, therefore, sakama or for self-gratification, 

Sri Radha or Sri Radhica is represented as the picture of 
Prema or altruistic love. It is customary with people who 
have not carefully studied our scriptures to ii^denlify Sri Radha 
with a profligate woman who surrendered her womanly virtues 
on the altar of Krishna’s lust. 1 have certainly no objection to 
the thing being understood in an esoteric sense, but I must 
strongly protest against its being understood a literal sense,* 
Krishna being really the sweetheart of Sri Radha, Krishna de¬ 
notes the great power which tills up our psychic soil It cornea 
frqbi the same Sansttril root from which Karsana (cultivation) 
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comes, Radha on the other is just the abbreviation of the 
aradha (prayerfuiness). Therefore, Radha- cannot certainly 
have a better or worthier sweetheart than Krishna. Radha is 
liot our Lord’s wife—because a wife is the personification of 
self-love. Radha is depicted as being untrue to her husband, 
Rayan or Ayan Ghosh. This is an opposite figure, because 
according to our sages, prayerfuiness must be absolute and 
thorougT), vvhicj) it cannot be when it has to attend (p mun¬ 
dane things. Radlja’s Ibve for Krishna is a secret business. It 
ought to be, because true prayerfuiness is not pharisaic in its 
character. Communion is and oug^t to be a secret business— 
Prayers must not be uttered from the housetop: Radha does 
not yearn for any temporal or celestial thing. She longs only 
for divine companionship. She does not care so much for the 
person, of her divine lover as for his blessed feet. For doing 
what? To put them on her breast and thereby feel the effect 
of a soothing unction. She looks upon them as sweet as the full 
blown lotuses round w-hkh she moves and moves as the honey¬ 
sucking bee. Radha’s love for her divine- lover is so thorough 
that she compares herself to a horse who is ridden on by five 
riders at the same time. They are the five senses. The ear is 
never wearied to hear the celeftial music of his lute; the eye is 
never wearied with seeing his form, as all beautiful, beckoning 
her to come unto him to have peace and rest, hope and joy; 
the tongue is never wearied with the tasting of the nectar 
of his lips; the smell is not wearied with the scent of his 
lotus feet exhaling the most odoriferous of celestial perfumes. 
Then the feeling is supremely roused by the touch of the divine 
palm. 

Sri Radha feels the full force of beatitude. Hers is, howtever, 
not the Nirvana of the Vedantists nor the quiescence of 
rationalism. Nirvana and quiescence are merely negations. The 
beautitude of the followers of Sri Radha is a positive something, 
They do not aspire for unification with the divine essence. They 
prefer hell with its torments to such unification ' let us be ants,', 
say they, 'and Thou>.0 Lord I Tlie sweebof sweets, that we may 
taste thee through eternity.’ 

The above is the beautitude of semipytt being in the. 
vicinity of the Lord and enjoying his sweet companionship. 
*Say what vedantists and rationalists may in regard to the abso^ 
lateness of the bliss by sajujya (spiritual merger) It implies {a 
the estimation of Neo-Visnuvites the total annihilation of seif, 
and theriefose i$ destructive of all joy^ The reader .needs not 
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be told that to appivciate the sweetness of samipya or divine 
companionship, it is imperative to conceive of God aS a person 
Theological transcendfilism may %e good to the real A'dhikari 
(who is blessed with the requisite qualifications). A real Adhikari 
is rare; and the Vedantic path is a very difficult one. iThat path is 
the path of guana or knowledge. To walk therein, as an initiative 
step is, according to our Rishis^ impossible. One wishing to 
vvalk’lherein must take to the syllabus of works at the outset* 
He nfist take to the practice of vedic and other rites with 
due concentration as prescribed by the yoga formulae.* It is 
only when he has become a practised worker that he becomes 
qualified to burn his work' on the altar of knowledge as Geeia 
saith. In popular phraseology, without practice no theory 
is deducted; without art no science can be got at; without 
actions no sort of wisdom is attainable. The grand oVjject of 
all workers is to rteady the mind and to purify tbe heart. It 
is, therefore, that the doing of works is enjoined with iin- 
.perativeness in the Geeta. 

Ill the path of gnana or knowledge, the traveller is com¬ 
manded to emasculate and starve his bestial and sensuous 
propensities, according to the method laid down by Patanjal. 
•He should control Ids sensuous and perceptive faK:irtlies in such 
a way that with eyes he seelh not, with ears he does not hear and 
so on. It is when self-control is complete, when the Yogi draws 
inward as the tortoise does with the members of its body that 
the Atman or soul begets its reflective virtue. It is then only 
the Atman see.s the Parainahan'^a reflected. When such Happens 
and the .p.sychic stage is called .Samadhi that the Yogi •ex¬ 
periences the blisS of psychic unification with the supreme soui. 
It is only the fortunate few who can taste the sweets df such 
quiescence, who can postulate the aphorism of ego ahd ex¬ 
claim, I am the same or I and my creator are one and indivisible. 
This is the monism of the vedanta, the unity of the Upanishads and 
the Advaita-bad of Sankaracharya. According to those systems, 
God is merely satwa or essence or truth, and not a person, and 
the only path for approach to Him is that of knowledge. When 
knowledge is consummated, the knower, thTS knowledge, and the 
knowable are merged into a unit. 

Perfect as the system of the gnana-badi school is, it is 
difficult of practice, and the consummat ion is rarely had. It 
therefore that in the Geeta, the divine Tedclier counsels his 
pifpil to take to the easier path, denoted- by the expression 
Bhakti-Marga or t]be path of fadth and reverence. 
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At the threaioU of Ibis pati, /»» are called ttpoa to look 
dpoii the deity as a person, aye, an ideai person. For 
to hav« free scope, you nius^ have a Bhagaman. Such a being 
must be possessed of the six Aisarjas or lordlinesses, might, 
knowledge, &c. For the cullnre ol Bhakti, Lord must clothe 
himself in flesh. He must cease to be formless and be sakara 
(anttiTopomorphia) ttiat man may see him. He must cease to 
be nirguna (attributeless) and be saguna (possessed of attri¬ 
butes). Brohtno must, therefore, became Brahma. It is,€liiere- 
fore, that Brahma or the four faced prrson, is, according to our- 
sages, the first divine incarnation. His four faces are illustrative 
of his all-seeing attribute. As creator, Brahma is red-bodied, 
which is just the colour of the fcelus in the womb; he is the 
great publisher of knowledge, and, therefore, the Vedas constitute 
the swan on which he is made to sit. He is the great Enjoiiier 
of ritualism, and, therefore we find him always carrying the 
kamandalu or bowl to sprinkle the water of recess on our 
sacrificial acts and performances. 

The next personation of the Deity is Visnu who is the 
preserver of the creation. He is appropriately equipped with a 
sankha (couch-shell), a chakra (disc), gada (club) and padina 
(lotus). By 4he medium of tlm first. He proclaiins the true 
dharma (duty) to man. The disc represents the mystery of 
divine government, while the rod (club) the judge’s rod of punish* 
ment, for the wicked and the lotus, the reward for the good. 

Coming to iaiva, we have tl»e destructive power of the 
l.>:ity •Hepresented. Destmction or death is not an unmixed 
evil. The cream colour of Siva is illustrative of the purity of a 
Yogi. His half-closed eyes are the effect of intoxication brought 
pn by meditation. As the supreme destroyer, Siva has out of 
love for humanity, drinks the poison which humanity is heir to. 

It is unnecessary to proceed further in explaining the doc¬ 
trines of the Hindu Cult. Our business lies in a different 
direction. We are at present concerned with the efficacy of 
Bhakti as a means to the attainment of liberation. We find 
sundry texts and passages bearing upon Bhakti in some of our 
earliest sastric works. The system was, however, matured and 
perfected by the great Sandilya to whom the Hindu world is 
deeply indebted for bis celebrated Bhak USutram. Taking bis 
cue from the Puranas, SandHya put Bhakti under certain 
teUsses. The classification is amplified in the Srimat Bhagavat, 
wht:re we find that niskama-devotee Prahlad reciting to bis 
father, Hiranya Kasypa, Us nine-Md character, it > is hearing 
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l»<*citation, rtmembrance, serving at in's fret, snppJ/Vati'on, pnyer, 
fiiendship, slavery and self-surrender. The two first imply the 
hearing and recitation of his praises, the tliird to remember 
Him always, the fourth and eighth to .serve tlie Lord, while 
the remaining do not require any explanation. 

'■ Self-surrender,” is, according to our Rishis, the highest 
type of Bhakti and comprehends all the other. It is not as 
higl^as the Sayaya of the rationalists as described above, bnt 
none the less blissful. I'he followers of the Bhalcti School 
look ijpon God, as their infant cliild, and titey are so many 
Yasadas nursing him as the Lifant Gopala on their laps. God is 
their playmate, and they are so many Sridams and Sudams and 
Agramans. God is the Lord and Master, and they are so many 
Ifanumans and Ganidas. God is their friend and coimseller, 
and they are so many Arjunas and Udliabas sitting at his 
feet to learn Duty and Religion. This is not, howe.ver, all. God 
IS their lover, and they are so many Braja shepherdesse.s, head and 
ears in love wdth him, and by means of their love they hope to be 
liberalecL 

1 have given a synopsis of the Gnana and Bhakti Schools 
and of their respective doctrines and practices. The former 
aimed at the destruction of self by the dint of rationalism, pure 
and inadulterated. It itisisls upon the pursuance of culture 
physiologic.illy severe and psycJiically unrelenting. Under its 
regime -of rigour, tlie emotional man must die that the spirit 
iniglit live an 1 thrive to attain the wished-for goah the haven 
of qiiiescence. ' 

The Bhaktt-School, on the other hanwd, waters and nurtures 
the einollon.il man with motherly terulerness. The emotional man 
must live and thrive to become a tree rich witli foliage, flowers 
and fruits to touch the foot of the All-merciful’s throne. Emo¬ 
tions should not be smothered but directed gi>d ward. The 
sublime ethics of the Geeta started with postulating the need 
of karma tow^ards the attainment of supreme knowledge* pre¬ 
dicates what tlmt knowletige is and leaves the sakar after moksha 
or liberation to the confines of Blukti. Oife jof the last advices 
to Arjuna by our Lord was :—‘ Casting aside all duties lake n»y 
shelter.' Such a shelter can Bhakti alone give. To establish 
this position the Srimat Hhagavat was written. Here, it is 
Bhakti and nothing else, and the sastric wrjier subordinatea 
Gnana to Bhakti in every chapter dowm to (he lenlh canto. 
In this book, for the first time, that we read of Prema as 
contributing to man's deiiyerance. And as you move <i<a fco«i 
Q 
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stairta to ^taTiza, chapter to chapter, 5ee a tnagntfircent 
vista opening out before your mind’s eye, -ry step of which 
brings you in contact with some phases of love. In this 
glorious skandha, God * does not even frown upon man. His face 
is a perennial sunshine, an everlasting smile to humanity, as 
represented by the Braja shepherd and their womankind. If Ire 
kills a giant here and a monster there, it is for tanslating Braja- 
land into a paradise on earth. Barring these IHtle incidfnts, 
Brajnland reverberates with the sound of joy and hilarity from 
year's end to year's-’ end. It is singing and dancing, music and 
’re:italion. And what do you think is the thesis of the songs? 


Krishna and his exploits, nothing else a Hallelujah. Braja- . 
-land flows with milk and honey; w-ant and penury are con-,^^ 
spicuous by their absence. The Braja household is rich wit|j^ 
butter and curds, cream and whey, and all the luxuries 
th6 domestic cow bountifully yields. This is not all. 
with singing and dancing, music and recitation the 
shed a lovely halo in the midst of their metrical P®*’%gpi„at|o,jg 
and impart an aroma of freshness to exhelarate^^’^jgjj. euyjfQjj* 
ment. And what is the character of the 
nature is owing to the advent of /jT ?;^’,kna ‘in her midst in 
her holiday costume. She ‘'as bftreome young and playful again 
full of the freshness of yoiVfnTul hilarity. With the sweet zephyr 
charged with odoriferou.vperfuines; with the myriads of opening 
blossoms on the health and grove; with cynthia in her full 
glory shedding ber soft ray on the orb below-dying in silver 
* shine, the sandy bank of the blue Jumna glows ivith myriads 

of ripples in her watpry breast. Braja-land has become Lord's 
Bai^untha itself. / 

^ We have, however, no time for ward-painting. The Bhagavat- 
‘chronicler does the ward-painting (and it is unrivalled in the 
whole domain of poetry) to depict the bliss which Prema imparts 
to the devotee’s soul when it is adopted for spiritual culture It 
may be the Prema of the mother for her infant, who by reason 
of his infancy, is incapable o,f rendering any service to her in 
return. It may be the Prema of a boy comrade for a boy 
comrade who by 'reason of Ihcir age is not subject to matter 
of fact considerations. It may be the Prema of a lass for her 
sweet-heart, who has schooled herself to rate the sensuous and 
rlelish the sentimpntai or platonic. 

Here the domain of Prema ends as far as the Sritnad 
Bhagavat is concerned. It was the glorious missioii of Lord 
Chi^llanya to take up the^doctrine of Prema from where it had 
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b€en: left by the Bhagavat-Chronkler and to carry it up to ai 
transcendental point. Though, himself a rationalist of the most 
advanced school, Chaitanya disposed rationalism as a means for 
attaining liberation. His discussions with Surbovovvma at Purl 
and Prakasananda at Benares, ending in their utter discomfi¬ 
ture, conclusively show that he had little regard for the monism 
of Sankaracharya or the doctrines of the Gnana-hzdxs., That 
his views harmonized with those of the great Ramanuja admits 
of Ii(tle doubt. The cream of Lord Chaitanya's propaganda 
was, as I have said, Prema—or Radha's Love for Krisiina. 
Nothing sort of it would satisfy him, as his colloquy with Ral 
Ramanda on the banks of the Godavari fully attests. His 
wonderful life is full of Prema, in his precepts and perform¬ 
ances. It was with the object of teaching liumanity Prema 
that he came to live with the sons of men. He spoused by his 
personal example that without that Prema, Harinama or the 
taking of God’s name is vain and purposeless,—a mere wearinijss 
of the flesh. To make his teachings amount to a burning les¬ 
son, he renounced home, impregnated with the love of a 
mother, who was a model mother, with the love of a wife, 
charmingly simple and gloriously good. His was a surrender 
of rank and position, power and influence which in those days 
few possessed. Chaitanya may or may not be god incanate, 
but bis life is a grand object-lesson for learning unselfishness and 
self-denial in the search after truth and for the true amelioration 
of self. 

I must now bid adieu to Prema and beatitude to take a 
survey of the branches and leave of the great Neo-Visnuvitish 
tree, adverted to at the outset. 1 have said that the branches are 
unselfishness and self-denial. And verily in true Neo-Visnuvite 
life, they amount to a rigid asceticism. People who are 
accustomed to see ordinary Vaisnav life are inclined<o feel 
disappointed with the divergence between the professions and 
practices of the Neo-Visnuvite fraternity, but it is no fault 
of the cult that the followers, thereof, do not lead an ideal 
life as prescribed by the faith. That the true Neo-Visnuvite 
strictly follows the injunctions of the cult, will be abundantly 
clear from the biographies of some of LordT^haitanya’s followers. 
Men like Advaitta and Nityananda, Srivas and Haridas shall 
ever live in the remembrances of people as personification of 
ascetic devotion. Later on, the fraternity was honoured an|i 
sanctified by Rupa Sanatana and Juna Gossamis. They were 
not ignorant rustics, but men of culture and rank. They 
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high aud honorable posts under the moslein ruler of G^>ur•\vllicIi 
they eventually threw up to join the Neo-Visnuvite fraternity. 
Theirs was also a life of renunciation of home comforts and hotnef 
sweets, and every thing which wealth and power proCufe. FoU 
lowing the wake of their great Master, they taught mankind by 
precept and example that life was an evanescent dream unless it 
was spent in uttering Harinam with ascetic rigour. Their doc¬ 
trine was that the gratification of the senses was to be shunned a» 
an unmixed evil, and that human powers and energies should be 
directed god ward. They maintained that the soul was a mere 
seer, while the real doer was the Prakriti with its three attributes 
of satwa, raja and tama, and that works were to be dedicated 
to God. They were called Bairagis, not because they were dress¬ 
ed like mendicants carrying with them a bowl and a staff, but 
because the secret of their life was Biraga. Now it is im¬ 
possible to find an English synonym for that word. Bairagya 
is eeally the renunciation of raja (energy) in respect of world¬ 
ly actions, and the direction thereof Heaven-ward. They 
were called sanyasis, because their creed is to abstain from 
work for self-gratification and to perform work for dedicu- 
ing it to God. This is the true Sanyasa inculcated in tire 
Oeeta, 

Ascetic as their life is, it is nevertheless blissful, as it has 
absolutely no wants. It is the want of true bairagis to live by 
begging, but never to ask for alms. Their presence at the door 
of a householder is needed, but they should never ask for cle- 
inosynary aid, the householders’ duty being to give only it 
handful of rice or oilier food. What really enlivens their 
destiny is the chaunting of Han’s name at all hours of the day. 
He who has conquered. hunger and sleep is a Bairagi. 

His dis^sition towards all created beings is one of absolute harm¬ 
lessness in thought, wish and deed. Fasting is another of his 
duties, and so is the cleaning of temples and places where 
Vishnu is worshipped. 

A peifcct bairagi is a sadu. To associate with liiirf 
is ^tyled as sadhu-sanja or saintly companionship. Such com¬ 
panionship is insisted upon eUch aud every brother of the 
NeoTVisnuvite brotherhood.. It is wont of the fraternity to main¬ 
tain a perfect equality between a brother or a brother of that 
body. To fall at the feet is a sine qua non to all meetings and 
retnions. The be§t take lank as gurus at whose feet 

youngsters sit to learn the Vishaviie love aud practice asceti¬ 
cism and devotional. cuUt re. 
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Devotional culture with them is wholly a culture oC the emo* 
tions. Hindu rhetoric is a grand armoury of what are called 
taSias (juices). They are more varied and more comprehensive 
than what is comprized in the philosophy of the sublime, the 
beautiful and the ludicrous. With us, each emotion has a cor¬ 
responding rasa, and it is by imparting the latter that the former 
can be roused. It is when the co-ordination is complete that a 
Shad or emotional manifestation follows as a matter of psycho¬ 
logical sequence, ft is puerile scepticism to suppose that where 
such dhads manifest themselves that they are merely hypocriti¬ 
cal, when a bairagi Cries and laughs, swoons and dances, we are 
apt to take it as a dissimulation. Of course, hypocrisy is hypocrisy, 
every inch of it. But reality or sincerity is a necessary datum 
to conceive of falsity or hypocrisy, just in the same way as you 
cannot conceive of the knowable without conceiving of the 
unknowable. 

These bhabs are not necessarily unreal, and I proceed to 
show why they are not. t would appeal to my Hindu friends as 
have received an academic education to bear me out how they 
are moved by seeing the part of lago played on the stage, fs 
not the emotion j-onsed one of disgust and abhorrence ? What of 
the effect of Lear on his mind ? Is he not shocked at tlie 
terrible ingratitude of children towards an affectionate parent ? 
And yet every body knows that Shakespearian characters are 
fictitious. Why do people cry at the exhibition of Ohruba or 
Prahlad on the Hindu stage. The bairagis* bhabs are no morn 
than an extension or elongation or intensification of emotions^ 
It should be remembered that the subject of the bairagis* bhabs 
is, according to him, a stern reality, whereas emotional mani¬ 
festation has for its subject a fiction. What's Heceuba to me 
and I to her that 1 should weep for her, and yet the fact is we do 
weep for her. 

But let that pass. Those bhabs at times have an absolute 
sway over us. They make us laugh or cry, dance and swoon at 
times, despite our self-control. It is the doing of the heai't, 
which it has pleased Providence to construct in a particular 
way. 

Now the language of these bhabs is sometimes worst. What 
is it that imparts life to them ? It is music, but all music is not 
suited to all bhabs. It is the man who has got real harmonies in ^ 
his.soul which can clothe a particular bhab in the most suitable 
note or tune. The readers will understand me if he were to 
clothe a song of the Adi Brahma Samaj in a note borrowed from 
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Vtdya Sundar and 7nce versa. When the co-ordination is per¬ 
fect, th i effect of the song is talismanic, albeit you nvay have 
no belter musical instruments than the archaic mrid'anga and 
the cymbals. 

Good sankirtana is celestial music. It goes straiglit to the 
heart and rouses the emotions to- an incredible degree of activity. 
Heiyre is it that Lord Chaitanya chaunted HTarinam through the 
medium of the sankirtana. He was no giddy headed youth but 
a sage. He was sober and secfate in his deportment out right 
anchorite-like, and yet the startling fact is- tliat he would dance 
with ecstatic joy at the sound of the sankirtana. 

And his example is followed by a large ratio of Hindi* 
elders. It is a problem which young India is bound to solve. 

BULLORAM MULLKTK. 
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rllE INDIAN FAMINE, CAUSES AND CURES, 

I. 

If \ve Iiad to mention the name of. a country, selected by 
misfortune for her favourite haunt, since the beginning of the 
world, we would certainly select that of India. No history of a 
country, perhaps, is more mournful and gloomy, nor has there been 
ever an epoch in which the destiny of man appears to have been 
more beset with alarms and disorders, more liable to deplorable 
hazards or more afflicted by dissensions, crimes and calamities. 
It is a vacillating valley where the lickle and inconstant goddess 
of fortune displays greater skill and dexterity in resuming 
than in bestowing her favour. The rapid transition of the 
richest country in the world to a region of beggars is, indeed, 
an unique phenomenon, which is worthy of the attention of 
all philosophic minds. Her wealth and prosperity which obliged 
the ancients to designate her the garden of Asia, are instruments 
which were employed to work her ruin. By constant recur¬ 
rence of famine, by the continual drainage of wealth, and by 
the successive lo.ss of lives, the original stamina which sustains 
the life of a nation in the teeth of changes and steer it clear 
through all tlie calamitious events by which the fate of a nation is 
not materially changed and which leave a faint impression on the 
page of history, is being gradually exhausted. India was a realm 
whose beauty, whose diversity, whose riches, whose grandeur 
and whose sublimity had no superior upon the face of the earth. 
It had become a synonym for all that was grand, majestic 
and enchanting and even looked up by the western people as 
heaven upon earth. But all these now live in the imagination 
of the poet and in the pages of history. JThe lofty tree under 
whose balmy shade, the nations of the earth had reposed, 
has been deprived of its leaves and branches, and the sapless 
trunk is left to wither on the ground. Like Thebes or Babylon, 
p Cartilage or Macedon, the name of India might be,erased from the* 
earth, for its vital fluid which stood the tyranny of the Moslettt’ 
Rulers, set * at defiance the crass mi.sgovernment and the gross 
ntaladministration of the previous regime, looked boldly 14 the 
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hct of ill oppositions of time and which seemed so hug 
survivi! of the Eltest, is about to evaporate, though its guardian^ 
sbfp IS vested in the hands of a people who are said to be the 
representatives of the superior civilisation of the west. India 
is now passing through a singular revolution and change without 
being sensible of the events which will make them pre-eminently 
important to the eyes of posterity. The silent lapses of time 
have wrought imperceptibly changes, over India as remarkable 
as those which follow in the train of a mighty revolution. Alt 
the outward features of our society have completely changed, 
leaving nothing in the internal unaffected. She had lost 
her independence when the history of mankind began to be 
written. From time immemorial, the invaders’ heels have been 
on her neck. A foot-ball of nations, she fell prostrate before 
the foreign swords. Her fate is, indeed, curious. From the 
softest habits of pleasure, from the unbounded command of 
industry and wealth, the Indians leduced to have been pinching 
poverty. The knowledge of a happier condition in the p'ist 
serves only to embitter the affairs of the present, Man pro¬ 
poses and God disposes. So long as heaven has condemned 
them to suffer, patience is a virtue. But sorow shared, sorrow 
soothed. They solace the melancholy hours of their lives by 
singing to the broken lyre the sweet sad story of their misfor¬ 
tunes. Hope feeds the fountain of their lives, and future 
cheats them from afar. India had been their empire; it has 
become their prison. Stripped of all her glory and grandeur, 
India is now the observed of all observes, standing stock 
still on the stage of the world, lean and emaciated, with heir 
dishevelled, garb tattered, almspot in her hand to accept charities 
of the west. We do not wish to narrate the sad story of her 
miserable fate. Her misery has invoked charities of countries 
which Imagination cannot picture and over which the Indian 
sun never sets. Circumstances embolden us to hazard some sug¬ 
gestions which may restore her to her former position of glory. 

No doubt, John Bull hp contributed very liberally to the 
relief of the famine-stricken Indians ,but certainly a sense of thank-' 
fulness cannot be roused in Indian breast by the mere open¬ 
ing of the purse, the contents of which are sucked out of her 
|;i)lood. The famine is the handiwork of John Bull and can 
%e Ev«srted, if it pleases. Destruction is an easier process 
than construction. The road to destruction is a sntooth descent. 

A mere freak is capable of undoing the whole fabric of constrtiC'* 
tion gone on for centuries together. India has accepted the favouf 
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6 f Jolm Bull with cold and transient gratitude. Arguments 
crowd in support of India’s position, but there are still stronger 
reasons to suspect the motives which urged the western people 
to, give her pecuniary help. Their help may relieve her from her 
present embarrassment; that also reveals her insolvent state and 
the brink of bankruptcy to which she has been brought. Her 
utter helplessness which now excites the wonder and inflames 
the curiosity of the knowing and the thinking portion of the 
world, prompt us to take a retrospect and indulge, if possible, 
in a forecast. 

1 will conflne my attention to the narrower portion of the 
subject as the wider side of it has been handled with remarkable 
ability by no less a personage than the immortal Mookerjee of the 
Mookerjee s Magazine. Unwilling even to touch slightly upon 
what has escaped his lynx-eyed observation, I will scrupulously 
avoid the historical portion of the subject as it will increase the 
bulk of . the writing beyond its legitimate bounds. Our concern is 
not so much with the historical, as with the speculative and 
operative sides, of the subject. 

Hard words do not break bones. The language of truth, 
moderation, plain sense and an honest heart may move a stony 
heart to mercy. I assume the pen without prejudice and use 
it w'ith all decent freedom witiiout fear. Although the sword 
of Damocles bungs ominously over my head, although I am 
going to appear before the public with halter at my neck, the 
reader cannot expect me to be faithless in the discharge of 
a duty voluntarily taken up, nor even to mince matters, nor to 
withhold from them those remarks on the subject which are 
essentially necessary for its true, impartial, faithful and complete 
exposition. In the discharge of every delicate task, something 
must be hazarded by the performer. Falsehood is the child of 
fear. Dan ton, one of the mighty minds who effected tlie French 
Re.voiution, said, that after bread, a man must conquer fear. 
Those who shrink from telling truth for fear, or for incurring the 
displeasure of men in power are enemies of mankind. 

The present pitiable condition of tWs country cannot be 
attributed to a single cause but should be imputed to a series of 
causes. It would be ungenerous and even uncharitable to a^- 
crible all the deplorable state of affairs to the internal admitris^ 
tration of the country by England. All politiaal causes she can 
be made accountable for. She claims the lion’s share of Indian 
revenue; her children enjoy the largest share of the loaves and 
£$Ues o.f the higher appointments of the superior service, Itt prb< 
D 
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pcttioti fo -Ibe'profit which she derives from Indie, she is prepared 
to stand responsible for those circumstances out of whidt 
the present embarrassment of- tlie people has cropped irp. She is 
jjot the only malefactor that is to be impeached at the bar of 
humanity; others equally criminal in their intents and purposes 
are to be summoned before the court of justice, to testify what 
they know about, and what part they have taken in, the breach 
of trust whicli Providence has entrusted to her. Society and 
religion of India are much accountable as England for the wretched 
condition of its people. No amount of veneration for the ouo or 
reverence for the other can blind historians of India to a stubborn 
fact of vital importance which, supplemented by England's high¬ 
handed proceedings of public affairs, has given finishing stroke to 
the miseries of the people. 

India's key of salvation now lies in the handsof the Englishmen. 
The affairs of India have only very lately become objects of public 
attention and subjects of parliamentary debate in England. Facts 
coming from afar make little or no impression upon the English 
minds which are too much engrossed with home affairs. The novelty 
of what is Iranspirring in India cannot arouse, nor their variety 
amuse the English mind. Glorious deeds of their countrymen are 
heard with rapt attention, but deeds of oppression by them are 
listened to with phlegmatic indifference. The Indian affairs leave 
as much impression upon the minds of the British public as foams 
that gather round the keel of a passing boat. Pathetic tales of a 
subject race are not expected, after so long a journey on sea and 
land, to disturb the equanimity of the British temper which alone 
is capable to rouse their indignation. The British Lion is slow 
to move and hard to please. Too much attention to the affairs 
of their own country stifles away every sentiment of humanity 
and justice. Moreover, under the influence of party-spirit, the 
English nation ■ always acts towards its great dependency not 
with the whole and combined force of the country but only with 
a portion of it, which is not enough to do the needful. The 
matters Indian have come to such a deplorable pass that the 
English or Parliameivtary interposition is absolutely in need of, 
and if these Englishmen show any inclination to be informed or 
willingness to be heard, then India might be relieved of her fatal 
diseasies. ' 

. In dealing with the first, I will only re-echo the sentiments of 
an.ErtgUshman whose opinionmay command a favourable hearing 
from Ute rulers. The current of public opinion has roused thte 
Englishmen with regard to a subject which concerns this 
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,welfare of them a!s well as the subjects of India. The plan 
suggested by the Englishman to readjust the financial balance of 
the counry is the outcome of the intimate knowledge which he 
acquired of it after years* of laborious investigatioa into the 
* .past and the present of India. After carefully comparing the 
conditions of India, when she was under the gubernatorial 
management of the Mogul with her present condition, and after 
weighing in the balance of his reason, all the redeeming features 
and the mitigating circumstances of both the governments, be 
has thrown out his suggestions. In general outlines, I will entirely 
agree with him. 

Mildness of its climate, fertility of its soil, facility of com¬ 
munication, industry of the people and luxuriant growth of crops 
made India a favourite haunt of Ceres. India was always re¬ 
markable for its commerce. Seasonable downpour of rain and 
the tempered rays of the tropical sun made the crops thrive 
with wonderful luxuriance. Though despotism is not, the most 
favourable government for commerce, it flourished greatly in 
India under the strict justice of the Mogul Empire. Sensible 
of the advantages which they tiiemselves would deiive fron> 
a ' free commercial intercourse between their subjects, they 
were invariably *the protector of merchants. No Government 
of Europe was ever more severe against forestalling and rc- 
,grating than that of the Moguls in India with regard to all 
the branches of commerce. A small duty was raised by the 
Crown. But this was amply repaid by the never-violated security 
given to the merchants. A favourable balance of trade^was main¬ 
tained, and in a year of scarcity, the Crown forbade the revenue- 
officers to press for revenue. The prosperity and opulence 
enjoyed during the government of the Moguls proceeded from 
her lucrative commerce. The money was kept in constant 
circulation throughout the territory. The imperial treasury re¬ 
ceived the’ various currents of gold, to throw it with renewed 
vigour through every vein of the empire. The Mogul Emperors 
never allowed the wealth of the Empire to flow in foreign coun¬ 
tries outside the boundary of their empire. The flourishing state 
of commerce tempted the great Corporation^ to enter into conj- 
mercial agreements with the former government of the oountry, 
and after repeated frustration of thoir designs, they secured plots 
of land for the establishment of their factories. From humble 
. shop-keepers, they became merchant princea. by picking u^ 
sceptre here accidentally. Luck- was and is all along in favour of. 
•these', ineirchants. . . 
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We may date the commencement of the decttne of the Indian 
industries and commerce from the day on which India came 
within the dire grasp of the Britishers who are more anxious to 
improve the present moment to their own emolument; than by 
providing against waste and unnecessary military expenditures to 
secure a permanent advantage to the British nation. With a 
peculiar want of foresight tlwy began their operations in India 
by draining the reservoir without turning into it any substantial 
stream to prevent it from being exhausted. Thousand and one 
taxes which are now levied for imperial and local revenues in India, 
far form feeling up the reservoir of the Imperial Revenue, have so 
much handicapped the indigenous industries that it is impossible 
for them to revive without a liberal concession. 

The taxes must be lessened, otherwise the ruin which the 
Britishers have brought on an unfortunate country, will re-coil 
upon them. The farmer cannot sell his grain which bears a pro¬ 
portion to the rents which he is obliged to pay; whilst his cultiva¬ 
tion decreases for want of sufficient stock. Moreover, the 
balance of consumption and production is not kept even by tl^e 
imperial government; consumption has outstripped production. 
While the population is increasing every year by leaps and bounds, 
the country is falling short of its products. Under tho circum¬ 
stances, famine with all its horrors must ensue, and by sweeping 
away millions of wretched people, gives to the unhappy survivors 
the respite of a few years. 

Only the equitable distribution of wealth will not save India 
from the ^cursions of future famines. Economy should be ob¬ 
served in every direction. Dearth of seasonable rains is the 
immediate cause of the failure of the country crops, but when men 
have no control in the government of elements, when the little 
progress we have made in the cultivation of science, does not 
provide us with means by which nature can be made subservient to 
the will of man, it is not wise to work and wait looking at the sky 
for rain without adopting such means which may go up to make 
up the deficiency of human ingenuity; By artificial means the 
country crops could be reasonably watered. It is advanced by 
the apologists of tho* Government that the niggerdliness of nature 
Is the sole cause of the Indian famines, and the workings of the 
Government machinery do not affect them in the least. The 
emptiness of such an argument will not bear exposition. 

^ • . Illiberatelycof nature may accelerate the progress of famines 

and hasten its appearance- in a certain part of the country, but the 
fagiine like that of the present year, which is notorious for its uni- 
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versality, cannot be its handiwork. It has been practically settled 
among the Europeans that the famines were unknown under the 
ancient Hindu administration. It has also been asserted by the 
English historians who dabbled in the history of India, that they 
were much rarer during the Mahomedan than during the English, 
role. 

The famine which is now a resident-citiaen of India, is of 
English importation ; it was a passenger of the vessel which brought 
Englishmen to India. Before the appearance of Jolin Bull 
in the East for trading purposes, famines remained in the 
catalogue of diseases which, by their centennial appearance, give 
relief to India and all its woes. The famines which visited 
India during the Mahomedan regime and of which report has 
reached us from the English historians of India, were of indi¬ 
genous extraction. They originated, more or less, from the whims 
and caprices of the executive authorities than from the insuffi¬ 
ciency of food or from failure of crops. They were not scarcity 
of food but scarcity of happiness. The country was then well- 
stocked w'ith food. In the declining stage of tlie Mahomedan 
Rule, and just before the occupation of India by the Moguls, 
famines are said to have oppressed the people. Immediately 
after the departure of a marauding expedition which must have 
looted a particular province to its least farthing, the survivors of 
the province must have been seriously hampered by the want of 
food. But that was a temporary suffering arising out the insuffi. 
cient facility of communication. As soon as provisions were pro¬ 
cured, all sufferings vanished. Then India was in a sqj^vent state. 
Extraneous help was neither asked for nor required to alleviate 
the sufferings of a particular part of this vast country. Mansion 
House Fund was not then required to be opened to lend pecuniary 
help to the Indian people. 

A country may be rich and yet atlhe same time, may suffer 
from the insufficiency of provision. When provisions are not 
available in the country, mere possession of a large amount of 
gold or •ilver or copper, will not save it from starvation. 
Scarcity of provision does not always suggest its insolvent con¬ 
dition. That country is really rich which is well-stocked with 
food and does not require extraneous help when fellshoitof 
provisions. Belly cannot be satisBed by the mere look at an 
unweiidly mass of glittering gold. Gold and silver are not real 
weaKn ; a country unprovided with either, if well be supplied with 
• food and other useful articles is wealthy; whilt it must perish, 
however, abundant its supply of the precious metals, so lopg as 
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It can exchange them for'the means of subsistence* In one! sensei 
England is the poorest of all countries, for H baa iodepentf for 
its provision to other countries whose soil yields such things 
by which belly can be filled up, and body and soul can be kept 
together. By her unbounded influence in the commercial worhf, 
she finds it easy to turn her immense wealth into provisions by 
excha.ige. With air her wealth and power, she is entirely at 
the mercy of the countrie.s which supply her with means of 
sub?'stencc in exchange of the articles of luxuries which ate 
turned out by her steam-looms. The people of this country 
are often tempted, nay even compelled, to sell off reserve crops 
to meet future exigencies in the vain hope that the coins that 
■they receive in exchange of their crops be able to fetch 
as much corn as have been disposed off in exchange of coins in 
a year of scarcity. This year some of them have found out 
their mistakes and been driven out of their vain hopes. They 
found out that even the liberal payment of prices is unable 
to bring food. They starved with coins in tlieir pocket, for these 
coins are unable to discharge the functions which the corns 
■alone are empowered to do. Bitter experiences teaches severe 
lessons—lessons which leave undying impressions on the minds of 
the suffered. 

It is a well-known fact that the articles that are exported out 
of India consist of bare necessaries which keep the body and soul 
of the Indians together. When such articles go out of the 
country, what remains in their stead ? Certainly an amount of 
silver or g|»Id coins or a bundle of Government promissory notes 
which cover the prices of the things exported. But do the 
things imported into India consist of what is necessary for the 
preservation of lives? Certainly not. Things essentially neces¬ 
sary for the preservation of lives, go out of the country and 
those thSt have no connection whatever with their sustenance 
but are merely articles of luxury, are imported into India. Neces¬ 
saries go out and unnecessaries come in- This state of export 
has began Since the occupation of India by th» Britishers. 
Wherever tho British banner has been unfurled, we find the 
place deluged by U>e flood of the articles of luxury manu¬ 
factured by her steam-looms. It is not so moch for the spread 
of civilisation as for procuring provisions for her sons that 
l^ngland is so much busy in the conquest of the eastern 
provinces whose‘soils yield luxuriant harvests. Theie eastern 
pt Western possessions of England are also meant fot plaoas 
of residence fot the EjigUsli people, when by rapid 
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plication, England will be unable to furnish them with habita- 
tions. By the continual drainage of the necesaaries of life and 
the substitution of them by the articles of luxury, India has 
been made a ware-house of articles by which the wrath of 
bellies cannot be appeased. At the earliest stage of the English 
Rule in India, the insufficient facility of communication checked 
the drainage of the provisions of the country to a ^^very great 
extent. But the introduction of railways which has quickened 
tlie facility of communication, has also accelerated the drainage 
of the necessaries in an equal proportion, and consequently 
the export of India has increased by rapid strides. The 
luxurious articles of the west have made ‘their appearance^even 
in the dark muffusil, and the desire of seeing their females orna¬ 
mented has been so morbid that the muffusilHtes do not hesitate; 
now to dispose off the quantities of corn which it was the habit 
of their much wiser fore-fathers to preserve to meet future 
exigencies consequent upon the failure of crops. They find it 
now easy, owing to the facility of communication, to'^send their 
reserve crops to distant markets for sale. It is not only the 
luxury only tliat urges the people to dispose off their reserve 
fund. In days *cff old and even during the Mahbmedan times, 
peasants used to pay their rents not in coins but in corns. 
They used to get the bare necessaries of life in exchange of 
corns and not coins. Coins were unknown to the peasants ; 
they moved in ^higher circles and higher ranks of society. 
Now when the taxes are realised in coins, they [^are generally 
driven by a necessity to sell off their . coins. It *is not to 
be supposed from the above argument that India now is in 
possession of a very large of money which it draws iii 
exchange of her crops. ^ No doubt, India receives a large 
amount of money in the exchange, but no sooner the money reaches 
India than it is booked for London to meet the home charges 
and tlvose of the India Council establishment. Moreover, Lan¬ 
cashire and Manchester claim a greater part of that money 
for supplying cheap clothes to the people of this country. If 
ever money of England sail "outward,” it is sure to steer 
"homeward” sooner or later. They are charmed coins and 
never like to live in places other than those where they have 
been minted. 

■ The proportion wdiich the exported articles bears to tlii 
fmported articles is another facQwhich has made matters mudt 
<hore serious. 1 have said, elsewhere, that the imported artideii 
ifre nxmicetssary and the exported articles necesskry^so far hi 
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ladians are concerned* The apologists of the Government would 
have made the most of the fact, if the export liad bore an 
equal ratio .with the import. The articles that are annually ex¬ 
ported out of India are ten times greater—I make the calculation 
in the least—than those imported. Even the ministers of the 
Government cannot venture to deny the fact. Facts and figures 
will be quoted, in the appendix, from the Goveinment publications 
for easy reference as well as to silence the voice of oppositions 
Now we are b.irely mentioning the circumstances which have 
made India a victim to annual famines. 

Occup.ation of India by England has exposed her to a greater 
and more ruinous danger. Cobden-hobby has befooled India. 
By opening free trading communication, India has been com¬ 
pelled to stand competition with countries which are most 
advanced in their commercial and industrial enterprises^ 
India knows not what is meant by competitive commerce; 
she never tried to learn it. In this commercial and industrial 
duel to which she has been led by England, she is ruinously 
defeated, and consequently her commerce has been practically 
ruined. Foreign goods have flooded the country. To compete 
with England, America, Germany, Japan and other European 
countries whose wealth and power rest chiefly on commerce 
and commercial and industrial enterprise, a country like India 
where industrial enterprise, in the European sense of the term, 
is nn impossibility, is the last^ to engage in. The greatest 
blunder which the Englishmen committed in the administra¬ 
tion of Iiiffia is the opening of free commercial communication 
which forced India to stand in a most hopeless competition with 
the Europeon countries. 

India is easentially an agricultural country, and that agri¬ 
culture can never prosper without a flourishing rural population. 
The cultivating class of the rural population has been hope¬ 
lessly ruined and a liberal concession of taxes which I commend 
it to the consideration of our rulers, will not mend matters 
to a very great extent. Desolation saddens all the rural centres 
of the country, which werd thickly peopled by the cultivating 
classesj a decade before. The rural centres are now hot-beds 
of malaria, and the unhealthiness of the climate gave finishing 
Stroke to the destruction of the peasantry. Large arable lands 
i*re now left without cultivation. Intolerance of taxes, failure 
of crops, inssnitWy condition of the rural centres, completed 
the ruin and hastened the destruction of the kernel of the 
nntion. The demands of, the Zemindars and the pressure put 
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upon tlie peasants for rents, turned the peace of the village commu> 
nities into anarchy and all the charms of a peasant life are fled. 
The rural centres of Bengal have been deserted and depopulated, 
and the influx of the poor to the flourshing cities has made 
their lives all the more miserable. Aithoug'i the facility of 
communication has rapidly advanced, the energy, activity and the 
enthusiasm with which the rayyets plied their savory trade and 
cultivated their fields, have cooled down to a very great extentowing 
to the harrassing treatment which they receive at the hands of 
the Zemindars. Their ardour has been chilled ; now with all 
their labour and activity, they find it impossible to make their two 
ends meet. With all their thrift and economy, they do not thrive 
and cannot devise means for getting two meals a day. 

A FRIEND OF JOHN BULL. 
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LIBERAL LEADERS AND THE PRESENT 
DISCONTENTS, 

I. 

In his address to his constituents at Arbroath on September 
28^1897, Mr. John Morley said:—“The military side of our 
“ Indian policy is the least part of this unfortunate proceeding. 
“ Look at its effect upon Indian Finance; and many men of the 
“ highest authority will tell you that the finance of India even as 
“ it is, is reunion finance. I saw a statement on the other day that 
the cost of the Imperial policy in India during the last twenty 
“ years has been something like 50,000,000 sterling ; and now 
you have several millions more. You may think that it is a 
far cry from Arbroath to Calcutta, but you are responsible. 
“ You in Arbroath, so far from Calcutta and from Simla. You and 
“•those like you all over these islands are responsible. You can 
“ protect yourselves ; you have your own representatives in the 
“ House of Commons who, if any under burden is proposed and 
on that I will have something to say by and by, elsewhere, you 
“ can protect yourselves partially through your representatives 
“ but the Indian tax-payer is helpless, and I am sure you will agree 
“ with me that it is a monstrous thing upon a point where military 
•‘experts differ that this poor, wretched, famine-stricken country— 
and this year they have had earthquake and plague as well 
“ as famine added to their misfortune—is to bear an increased 
“ burden, because some military men say that if you took this 
“ Valley or that Valley, your North-Western Frontier would be a 
“ little safe.” 

A noble champion come to our rescue, yea, a noble 
champion ! might well cry out the poor, wretched, famine-stricken 
people of India! Noble sentiments are, indeed, these, pleasing 
to hear, easy to express, difficult to carry out 1 Thousand times 
uttered, nine-hundred ninety-nine times forgotten ! Time out of 
mind, the liberal leaders thought it worth their while to exhort 
* their constituents and countrymen to be alive to the grave respon- 
sibility which Providence has entrusted to their shoulder, but ajl 
in vain. Shift all these noble sentiments to their bottom, and 
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you will find the residuum—mere springes to catch wood cocks. 
Such declamation of a good liberal Samaritan, pleasing to the 
Indian ear, the Indian bureaucrats can have no cause to be 
alarmed at; it is the threat of a passing cloud ; it does not pre¬ 
sage a devastating cataclysm—forebodes no havoc and ruin. Their 
bureaucracy will bear much killing. It has outlived many such 
declamations of political prophets, and it will survive the present 
ones. Whatever men on Change may think of it, however much 
liberal politicians may have even put out by the all but desperate 
condition of the British Indian Exchequer, however forcibly the 
bardheaded political prophets of evil may descant on the 
miserable condition of the Indian rayyets before an unsympathetic 
British auditory, those who are accustomed to observe closely 
and think upon Indian public affairs minutely, are scarcely to- 
be told of the inefficacy of such grlevance-mongeriog political 
peroration. 

Like a knight-errant of old, John Morley has uplifted his hand 
in the cause of the poor Indian people, but, 1 think, with very 
small sensie of chivalry. How far I am justified in presuming 
that, the consequence will prove. The present discontents have 
whipped the British to a moral awakening. It has smitten them to 
something akin to remorse for neglect of the grandest trust which 
Providence ever entrusted to any nation. It has made England 
conscious of the salien imperfections of her rule in India; has 
exhibited with unmistakable distinctness the failure of her true 
mission in the Indian seas. Will they lash her into a noble 
policy? Echo answers, No. 

The immediate difficulty is the financial. The exhaustion 
of the Exchequer is an embarrassment of the first magnitude. 
The cost of yearly frontier excursions naturally is enormous in 
treasure as well as blood. Money has been poured out without 
compunction like water, for money is no consideration before 
the prime object of spreading civilisation among barbarous 
frontier tribes. The resources of the state and the country have 
been squandered by the insurgents of civilisation who commenced 
with massacring and looting the tribes and afterwards laying 
contributions for the receipt of the " light,*'' w'herever they have 
an opportunity. And the efforts to restore peace and wonted 
order and spread the light of civilisation have completed the 
jlinancial collapse. 

Such is the present situation. And it is gfUive enough in all 
conscience. But although the prospect is enveloped in gloom, men 
in authority are far from from desponding. Indeed, they aloiost 
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seem with Rouchefauchaldian misdhievousness, to enjoy the 
distress of the people of India. Like optimists who have faith 
in the veracity of Providence and in the essentially progressive 
nature of human history, they are not without hope that these 
popular distempers will not be without their good too, and that 
when the accounts are closed, the predominance may be in 
favour of ,the latter. To them, there is nothing particularly 
alarming at the present juncture. The great Thunderer 
of London is of opinion that the teaching of history in 
Indian schools and colleges has sprung up a crop (why not 
plentiful ?) of full grown men cankered with discontent and 
steeped in false political notions whose wicked industry has been 
able to produce this unnatural ferment in the nation, if a 
handful of men, educated in colleges aided by the Government 
of the country, are sufficient to excite discontent among one- 
sixth of the whole human race, then it must be admitted on all 
hands that either the disposition of the people must be very 
perverse, or the power weilded by the handfuls must be very 
great. On this latter hypothesis, this popular disease can be 
remedied if these punny libellers are brought to book. Believing 
this to be true, I think, the Government has sanctioned to pro¬ 
secute the Poona papers for sedition. But they have made 
monstrous mistakes in the use of this strong measure. The 
wide spread popular discontent is not the creation of their 
strong and vigorous writings, but the steady perseverance of 
a sinful course by the trustees of power. Rigorous punishments 
of these punny libellers will not put an end to these popular 
disorders, but rather inflame these discontents which have slowly 
and imperceptibly arisen from the settled misgovernment of 
the country. 

If the study of history and the spread of education are the 
causes which contribute to the inflammation of popular distempers, 
1 hope, the Government is not going to prohibit the one and 
stop the other. If the organs of public opinion are the roots 
which feed all this *tank luxuriance of the socalled seditious' 
writings, I hope, it is intended by the Government to punish Indian 
journalism. If the liberal ideas entertained by the people of 
India originate from the study of the history of free countries, 
I hope, there is no design to call in the aid of law to deprive 
t^em of that previlege. If the frequent intercourse of the. 
Liberails of England with the educated class of India be the 
cause of public disorders, I hope, it is not proposed to the Secre* 
^ry of State to lidock the Suez Canal. 
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In all disputes between the rulers and the ruled, the presump¬ 
tion must be against rulers of the land, because it is easy to 
change an administration than to reform a people. The people of 
India have no interest in disorder: they are peaceful and law- 
abiding by their nature. It is against their grain to be disloyal and 
disorderly. The temper of the governed should be the first study 
of those who wish to govern. Their feelings should be respected; 
their traditions taken account of, their prejudices and likings not 
wantonly disregarded. In enacting laws or in enforcing disci¬ 
pline, due care should be taken of the sentiments of the people. 
In the zeal of carrying out the one, the other should not be rath- 
lessly trampled upon. By an intimate knowledge of their temper 
and a judicious management of it, that the scuffle between the 
magistrate and the multitude can be finally composed. The 
present rulers of our land are hopelessly deficient in the art 
of government. They do not consult the temper of the 
people in times of enacting laws. Vocal majority of five or six 
European councillors is enough to justify the enactment of a 
measure which wdll regulate the actions of three hundred millions 
of human beings. 

Henry Thom*as Buckle, the great historian of civilisation, is 
of opinion that the government of a country is incapable to exert 
any influence on the people whom it rules. This proposition may 
hold good in countries where representative form of government 
prevails, but in a country like India where we find taxation with¬ 
out representation and where the ruled have practically no voice 
in matters of legislation and taxation, the Government is mainly 
responsible for the ravages which famine is now making all over 
the land. The head of the Government is a perfect griffin who 
can be moved and directed to action by the little knowledge 
which the secret clique surrounding him is in possession of. In 
all matters political, he consults the opinion of this confidential 
club, which not only abuses his credulity but misdirects him in 
his every step. He is innocent, and his too much innocence is the 
source of vexations and hardships to all. His tenure of office 
is not favourable to the inauguration of any permanent measure. 
The period of five years during which he is to hold in his hands 
the reins of government, docs not prompt him to acquire an inti¬ 
mate knowledge of the country. The Governor-General comes 
to India as if on a holiday trip or as if to satisfy.his curiosity of* 
visiting a country, the news of which occasionally he found pubr 
lished in the columns of the papers of his country, or the nam^. 
of which lie heard or read when he went through a geographical 
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primer in his younger days. The gross misrepresentation of the 
country and its people which he reads in the home journals be¬ 
fore his departure for India, and the curious interpretation 
of it in the Anglo-Indian Press early prejudice hin against 
the country and its people. His ministers secure his ears and 
make him play the role of a puppet Moreover, the climate 
of India has an unbounded influence in the transformation of 
officials. A liberal of the liberals coming to India loses all his 
liberalism which recommended him to the Governor-Generalship 
of India. When he presides over this continent, he is not em¬ 
powered to exercise any choice. He is a tool in the hands of 
the Secretary of State who often commits geographical blunders 
when questioned about the real position of India in the map of 
the world. If the utter ignorance of the country and its people 
make a man an able administrator of that country, the Indian 
Secretary of State is, no doubt, a profound statesman. His 
council is no better. And for the maintenance of such an estab¬ 
lishment in England, poor Indian people have to remit annually 
an enormous sura of money. The’ sooner it ceases to exist, the 
better. 

The absence of continuity of policy in the actions of the 
government is, to some extent, responsible for the general dis¬ 
order. Every year arises a cry for fresh taxation or loan from 
the ministers of finance to defray the expenses of military tran¬ 
sactions conducted to restore peace and tranquility among the 
discontented frontier tribes. Ever since the occupation of India 
by a body of Corporators and since its transfer from the 
Corporation to the Crown soon after the great Empirequake 
of 1857, this hunger for earth and search after frontier seem 
to be steadily on the increase, although repeated assurrances 
on the contrary are held out to the Indians in proclamations 
and official speeches and state documents. Flatus vocis are 
these, I know and know it well. Love of power and acqnisi- 
tiops of dominions and enlargement of territorial possessions 
can rtever be appeased. The instrumentality of these imperial 
infirmities digged the grave and caused the subversion of the 
once renowned Roman Empire. Rome acquired territories by 
her martial enterprise which she was unable to properly manage- 
Encumbered, she was driven desperate and at last yielded tq its 
‘own weight. M^any millions have been swallowed up by this 
curious hupger. There is nothing perhaps more adverse to nature 
and reason than to hold- in obedience remote countries ^nd 
foreign nations in opposition to their inclination and interest. 
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increasing circle of conquest must be involved in a larger sphere 
of hostility. To the English statesmen, India is an everhowing 
fountain which knows not what is meant by exhaustion. 

The opening of the Suez Canal which facilitated the com¬ 
munication and trade between India and England, has given a 
death-blow to the growth of that delicate plant of sympathy 
between the rulers and the ruled on whose conciliation and com¬ 
prise depends not only the stability of the Empire, but afso its 
proper management. The easy and cheap steam communication 
between the two countries prompts our rulers to turn apathetic 
to Indian interests, for all the ties of affection comes, as it, 
were, to be suddenly broken when an Englishman retires from 
his service and consequently from this country. Not a single 
competitionwallah even now dreams to settle in the country like 
their illustrious Haileybury predecessors who not only domiciled 
themselves in India, but devoted all their fortune in furthering 
the cause of its people. To the people of England, for matter 
of that, of Europe, the opening of the Canal may be a distinct 
gain, but so far as India is concerned, she is a looser in the bargain. 
To the Indian, the Suez Canal is a great quarantine station where 
Englishmen coming to work in India are segregated of their 
national virtue*s; Liberal views, noble sentiments, lofty ideas, 
honourable motives, masculine virtues, indeed, everything which 
adorns the person of the English nation seem to bid adieu, for 
a time, to these men at the Canal, and when the steam vessels 
land them on Indian shore, they appear to the people completely 
metamprphorsed and quite different from that which they ex¬ 
pected them to be. Their actions here evidence their strange 
transformation. Moreover, the Competitive Examination has left 
the door of the Civil Service wide open to men who have no 
locus standi in England. The recruitment of ofheers for the 
Indian Government by open competition has contributed very 
liberally to the present derangement of Indian affairs. 'The 
entire establishment ol the Government of this country has 
beea officered by the sweepings of England. The sudden 
transition of men who are held in contempt in English society 
to aposition of high honour and grave responsibility cannot bul 
affect their brain, and the motor discharge of energies conse* 
^uent upon the reaction in the brain celis, moves them in a 
manner utterly inconsistent with honouralde and responsible 
offices which, U>ey hold. By the mere passing of an examinatiop, 
men of no position and reputation are allowed to step in the 
shoes of the illustrious officers of the great governing corpora- 
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tion who were remarkable alike for their culture and administra» 
tive ability. The children of the noble families in Eti}>land avoid 
religiously entering the Civil Service by competition. Though 
the open competitive examination of the Civil Service professes 
to give preference to intellect and culture, in practice it ex¬ 
ports home-keeping youths of England with their homely wits 
for administering the affairs of this vast empire. Those who 
are conscious of their own weight and culture never stoop 
so low as to undergo the test of this examination ; those who are 
not intellectual and cultured try to vest themselves with the, 
semblance of intellect and culture by the passing of this 
examination. 

Like angels visit few and far between, a band of philan¬ 
thropists like Duff, Hare, Peter Grants, Kaye, Bethune, Marsh- 
man, Carey, came to India bearing the messages of charity and 
jove, at the dawn of the English Rule in India, but when 
the horror of doubling the Cape with every chance of meet¬ 
ing with a watery grave no longer scare away Englishmen 
from taking service under the Government, when the enut of 
a long sea voyage extending over more them six months 
without the hope of returning to the endearing scenes of early 
association and boy-hood is done away with; ,when the easy 
communication between India and England has been secured 
by the opening of the Canal; when the number of resident 
Englishmen in India is fast becoming a legion; when the diffusion 
of English education among the people of this country is 
carried on briskly; when the country is full of English-speaking 
Indians; when the free Press is circulating news; and when 
railway and telegraph are engaged to anihilate time and distance, 
the progressive tendency of human history would be belied 
if the country do not find even an apology of those men 
among the present race of rulers. The state of affairs which 
has come to pass is the natural consequence of a rapid migra¬ 
tion. It has greatly narrowed the sympathies of Englishmen 
towards the people of India. The more and more widening of 
the gulf which intervenes between the governors and the 
governed is followed by the more and more distrust and hatred, 
between the two interested parties. Public faith in the integrity 
of the trustees of power has been shaken: confidence in the 
I Government has been lost. 


AN OLD BOY. 
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POETBY, ITS FUNCTION AND VALVE. 

• ^ 

Of all tlie fine arts, poetry is the finest and noblest. Poetry 
includes music, though the latter is considered as a separate art 
in itself. In fact, music is poetry put to tune, and there can be 
no poetry without music. Music not only charms the sense, but in 
its higher and nobler form, melts the soul. How mighty is the 
power of that art which could " suspend hell” and which drew 
iron tears down Pluto's cheek” when orphans played on his harp 
and well-nigh recovered his lost wife Euridice from “ that un¬ 
discovered country from whose bourn no traveller returns; ’’ or 
which saved Arion from drowning by charming the Dolphin which 
carried him on its back I Apollo carries his lyre and the Hindu 
goddess of learning her vina. Music has been highly esteemed 
by all cultured nations in all ages, foi 

Musk: bath charms to soothe tbo savage breast, 

To soften rocks, or bend s knotted oak. 

What Shakespeare says of music will speak for itself:— 

The man that has no music in himself, 

Nor is not moved with the concord of sweet sounds, 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils. 

• 

Such is the value of music, and music, as I have airead;7 
said, is included in poetry. Instead of treating the various kinds 
of poetry and their sfkecial functions, I shall here try to show 
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the functions and value of poetry in general. But what is 
poetry ? Does simple rhyme make up poetry ? Are we to reject 
from the dominion of poetry, the solemn, dignified and magestic 
flow of Milton in the Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained— 
which rolls like the billows of the ocean with regular yet ever- 
changing cadence; or are we to reject the dramas of the great 
dramatist Shakespeare, because they do not contain the jingling 
sound of sweet-endings ? Never so. Rhyme simply does not 
constitute poetry. “ Rime is no necessary adjunct,” says Milton 
himself, ” or true ornament of poem or good verse, but the inven¬ 
tion of a barbarous age to set off wretched matter and lame 
•metre; graced indeed, since by the use of some famous modern 
poets, carried away by custom, but mucli to their own vexation, 
.hindrance and constraint, to express many things otherwise, and 
for the most part worse than else they could have expressed 
them.” What then is poetry ? Many definitions of it can be 
given, but the shortest and one of the best is what Carlyle gives 
in his *' Hero and Hero-worship,”—poetry is musical thought. 
A musical thought is one spoken out by a mind that has penetrat¬ 
ed into the inmost heart of the thing. Indeed, true poetry is 
the heart’s expression of the harmony of nature—both physical 
and moral nature of man. It is an interpretation of the outward 
physical world as well as of the ” inward world of man’s moral 
and spiritual nature,” as Mathew Arnold puts it. The poet 
must penetrate into the open secrets of nature, secrets which 
are open to all but observed by few. The poet must speak 
from his heart; he must seize the harmony of things, and the words 
will freely flow'. Such musiciai thought—a clear perception of 
harmony—will naturally find expression in musical words. Poetry 
must not necessarily be associated with verse or rhymes as many 
people seem to think. Such prose writings as those of Jeremy 
Taylor, Hooker, Carlyle, Emerson and others are really fine 
poetry. There is more poetry in their writings than in the 
versified couplets of many a so-called poet. But although 
sentiment, more than form, is the essence of poetry, yet generally 
it clothes itself in the garb of metre or measure and often also 
some rules of rhyme. The reason is simply to heighten the effect, 
for musical lines in verse are more impressive than sentences in 
prose. This musical thought, then—this clear perception of har- 
*mony—^is poetry—musical not only in words but also in senti¬ 
ments. Now what are the functions of poetry? From defi¬ 
nition of poetry, its functions are not far to seek. The first 
and foremost (unction is the inUrpreting function. This 
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mysterious universe is the outward expresssion of God. In nature 
everything is full of mystery, full of wonders. Science interprets 
the physical phenomena of nature; poetry interprets the sublime 
harmony which underlies all things in nature. Harmony is the 
secret of nature, and it is the law which rules the universe. The 
rosy-fingered Aurora spreading her purple robe at dawn, the 
rising sun looking brighter and fiercer as he ascends on higher 
and higher, and his declining power as he advances towards hra 
western chamber—thus reminding mortals of their own decline as 
age advances on, the fair moon dispelling the darkness of night 
and bathed in whose silvery beams, all nature seems to smile, 
myriads of stars twinkling in the fair blue sky, are all governed 
by this law of harmony. They all silently, yet solemnly, declare 
the glory of the unseen harmonizer of this grand universe, who 
is the life and light of it. All conscious and unconscious lives 
with all their inexplicable mysteries, from man, the grandest 
mystery in nature—who is the “ symbol of eternity imprisoned 
into time,'* to the minutest insect invisible to the eye, from the 
highest mountain to the lowest creeping plant and the smallest 
flower, are all governed by the Jaw of harmony. And rightly 
sings the Poet:— 

From harmony, from heavenly harmony 
This universal frame began ; 

From harmony to harmony 

Through all the compass of the notes it ran, 

The dispasm closing full in Mao. 

And poetry interprets this harmony of. nature. It interprets 
whatever is great, strange and beautiful in nature, thus awaken¬ 
ing the three primary sentiments within us, reverence, wonder 
and admiration. Poetry finds out hidden truths from the most 
comman-place things. A beautiful flower whkh blossoms forth but 
to die and to ** waste its sweetness on the desert air,” to the prosaic 
mind is but a show which only pleases the senses of sight and 
smell for a short time, and is nothing more. But to the poet the 
same flower is a sign, a symbol, a hieroglyphic of nature in which 
is hidden the divine truth and love. The beauty of the flower 
does not so much charm his senses as it inspires his souL And so 
the Poet says:— 

To me the meauest flownr that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 

The poet finds hidden meaning in clouds, in stars, in zephyrs, 
in murmuring streamlets as well as in roaring and rolling oceau, 
in songs of birds, in human faces and many comrron things 
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which all escape our notice, our dull mind being not in the least 
affected by them. But poetry moves and inspires our hearts by 
revealing the essence of things whidi we ourselves cannot under, 
stand. Thus by interpreting the great in nature, poetry reminds 
us of the greatness of the creator who is not circum.scribed by 
time or space ; by interpreting the uncommon or the strange 
in nature, it opens our heart to the wonders of the universe 
and stimulates us to find out their causes and thus leads us 
to the pursuit of knowledge; by interpreting the beautiful 
in nature, poetry fills our heart with admiration, sympathy and 
love, not only for our fellow beings but for all sentient and 
insentient beings. Thus interpreting the harmony of nature 
amidst apparent diversities in different ways, poetry reminds 
us of the unseen harnionizer, whom philosophy and science can* 
not approach, whom all elements obey and whose glory all nature 
proclaims in a grand, solemn chorus. This is the interpreting 
function of poetry. 

The next is the idealing function. Poetry is an art of ima¬ 
gination. The poet’s imagination soars higher into the ideal 
regions where the ethereal atmospliere purges off the grossness 
of the world, where nature is exceedingly lovely, human ac¬ 
tion preternaturally noble, human agents act and * err, sin and 
suffer, but still seem to differ from the men of the world though 
at the same time closely resembling them. The poet realises 
the ideal tike Dante and idealises the real like Milton. In oider 
to idealise,, the poet must have to realise first. The poet's w'orld 
is not our own. Human nature always sighs for the ideal good. 
We all feel the want of an ideal man or an ideal blessing. Th« 
noblest character has, alas! some spot or some weakness, the 
fairest creature is not free from a foul stain, as the fairest flower 
has a canker within; the brightest day is not without dark 
clouds and our happiest moments are not free from the saddest 
thoughts. There is no rose without its thorns. So ideal hap¬ 
piness or ideal human character is but a delusion, an unreal 
working having no real existence in this positive world, but 
only in the beauteous world of the poet and in the regions 
of romance. Only the sesthetic imagination of the poet, the 
love of the beautiful, tile sense of harmony can paint such an 
idealf A perfect ideal, however, either of a good or of a bad 
character, is impossible to be delineated for such a thing does 
not.exist in nature, except the only Ideal whom words cannot 
describe. Milton's Satan has many noble traits; Shakespeare's 
Richard HI, in spite of his demoniac nature, his bold remorseless 
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villainy, is not vice incarnate; he is not a complete friend, for 
though he has no redeeming features in him, he lacks some of 
the vices of the dasterdly King John or the “ motiveless maiig< 
nity ” of the cold, passionless devil, lago. But poetry though 
cannot give a picture of a perfect ideal bad character, it tries 
and succeeds to typify such hellish monsters whom we sudder 
to see even in the pages of a book, and we fear and hate and 
tremble whenever they appear, lest some innocent and good souls 
fall victims to their malicious power. But when poetry idealises 
the good character, not really giving perfection to all noble 
qualities to a single person, but bringing to perfection some of 
the noble qualities possessed by the person, or in other words 
when it tries to typify a noble character which is a true represen¬ 
tative of nature yet an ideal, we are relieved, we are brought as 
it were from darkness to light, from filthy, foul, obnoxious 
atmosphere to the open spicy air. The poet while idealises 
never loses sight of the real. In the poet’s ideal common wealth 
of the good we breathe purer air, delicious to the senses, healthy 
and invigorating to the body and above all elevating and enlight¬ 
ening to the soul. Take, for instance. King Lear of Shakes¬ 
peare. “ The characters in it,” says Professor Dowden, " while 
they remain individual men and women, are ideal, representa¬ 
tive and typical; Goneril and Regan, the destructive force, the 
ravening egoism in humanity which is at war with all goodness ; 
Kent a clear, uumingled fidelity, Cordelia unmingled tenderness 
and strength, a pure redeeming ardour. As we read the play, we 
are haunted by a presence of something beyond the story of a 
suffering old man; we become dimly aware, that the play has 
some vast impersonal significance, like the ‘‘Prometheus Bound” 
of -/Eschylus and like Goethe’s Faust, we seem to gaze upon 
“ huge cloudy symbols of some high romance. ” When our 
nature is shocked by the unnatural cruelty of Goneril and Regan 
we take shelter under the divinely loving presence of Cordelia, 
or that of the noble and faithful Kent. The woeful world with 
all its basest treachery, selfishness, cruelty, hatred and strife^ 
becomes a paradise as long as we are in the presence of such 
ideals as Cordelia, Desdemona, Ophelia, Brutus, Hamlet, Ban- 
quo. All such ideal characters breathe heaven in this gross 
material world. Earthly grossness cannot approach them; they 
are creatures of heaven though living on earth; without them 
the world would not be habitable at all, both the poet’s world 
and ours, for the poet’s ideals are but true representatives, the 
true types bf earthly human beings. There are Cordelia, Dcs- 
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demona, Ophelia, Portia, Hamlet, Horatio, Kent, Brutus, Banquo, 
ill our world too, otherwise the world would have ceased to exist. 

Poetry not only idealises human nature, but the outward 
physical world too. The poet's landscape is a sort of fairyland* 
very beautiful, very charming. The poet’s descriptions of 
nature are like a musical concert, producing sweet and grand 
harmony from various instruments. The poet takes us to an 
enchanted region where trees produce ambrosia and streams are 
of nectar, where wind plays music and moon beam dances. 
Thus poetry idealises the aspects of nature as well as of the 
moral nature of man. This idealising function gives intensity 
and vividness to all things in nature which it describes, and 
thus gratifies and sways our feeling most powerfully. In fact, 
the gratification of feeling is a special function of poetry. 
Feeling is the primary and predominant factor which gives 
impulse to poetry. The earliest literary productions of a nation | 
were all poetical, as we learn from history. The ‘ earliest pro-' 
ductions in the old English literature during the transition 
period were all poetical; of the first period of transition, Layamon’s 
Brut, and Orm’s Ormulum are examples. Of the second period 
are “ Genesis and Exodus,” ” The owl and the nightingale,” 
“The Rhyming Chronicle of Robert of Gloucester” and other 
works. But all these works were in dialects, for from the 12th 
century till the middle of the 14th century, there was no standard 
of English. The King’s English which became the language of 
the Court and the tongue of the literature, began with Gower 
and Chancer and their works, we all know, were poetical. In 
Greece too, Homer, the father of epic poetry, sang of Iliad and 
Odyssey long before the formation of prose literature. In India, 
all works, religious, moral, social, political, philosophical, scientific 
and even grammatical, were all written in poetry, in fact, prose 
writing was almost unknown until later on. One reason of this 
reign of poetry in ancient India is that poetry helps the memory 
best, and as the art of printing was unknown, all learning was to be 
handed down from generation to generation from memory, and, 
therefore, all works were necessarily in poetry. But in the hymns 
of the Vedas or in Mie epics and in all other higher works, feeling 
predominated, and, therefore, such fine sentiments prevail in them. 
Indeed, the gratification of feeling is a special function of poetry. 

The next function is the creative function. The poet not 
only interprets find idealises, but, 

Aa imagiMBtion boiiies forth 

The forma of thiuge unknown, the poet’a pen 
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Tams them to shapes and gives to airy oothiiig 

A local habitation and a name. 

The poet creates a new world out of old materials by a due 
assimilation, discrimination and conjunction of what is beautiful or 
harmonious. Indeed, hegives to airy nothing, a local habita¬ 
tion and a name.*' Out of common and simple materials, the 
poet, works out uncommon grandeur. The poet gives life to a 
river or a tree, to a flower or a fountain, to the green meadow ; 
and high mountain; in short, to every object of natural scenery 
he gives new colour, new touches to life and to the ups and 
downs of life; he creates new charms in things which do not 
often attract us. When nature is to be described, the language 
itself of the poet breathes open air simplicity and an easy flow, 
as we find, for example, in Scott’s Rokeby; when fierce battle is 
to be described, the language of the poet becomes fiery and 
impetuous like the fighters, as in Tennyson’s “ Charge of the 
Light Brigade; ” when mirth is to be described, the language be¬ 
comes lively and cheerful as in Milton’s L’Allegro; when melan¬ 
choly is to be described, the language puts 011 a gloomy and 
sombre garb as in II Penseroso or in the “ Burial of Sir John 
Moore; ” in sher,t, the language of poetry adapts itself to every 
change of natural scenery and of human passions, suiting parti¬ 
cular emotions at particular times. This creative function of 
poetry is very important, for to this we ow'C all the works of poets 
which would not have come out at all without this creative 
power. 

This creative function of poetry has a far wider range than 
appears at first sight, because the province of poetry is larger 
than nature itself. For poetry not only includes the whole circle 
and nature in its own dominion, but also creates imaginary worlds 
filled with imaginary beings, such as fairies, witches, demons, 
and ghosts, which have no real existence or whose existence is 
doubted, for who knows, but that there might be more things 
in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in our philosophy. 
This creative function also gives shape and character to the 
virtues and vices and also to the emotions of the mind and 
other abstract qualities, when it personified them all in the form 
of an allegory. Shakespeare stands alone in the creation of 
such strange beings as the fairies, witches, magicians and 
departed spirits. Spencer is the master of allegory in poetry, 
for such productions we are not indebted to nature, but to the 
creative imagination ef the poets. So much for the creative 
function of poetry. 
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From these general functions of poetry, viz., the inter¬ 
preting, idealising and creative functions and from the special 
function of gratifying the feeling and imagination, it is easy to 
estimate the value of poetry. Poetry forms the part of a well- 
grounded education. “ A taste for liberal art is necessary to 
complete the character of a gentleman. Science alone is hard 
and mechanical. It exercises the understanding upon things 
out of ourselves, while it leaves the affections unemployed or 
engrossed with our own immediate narrow interests.” So poetry 
is a part of education—intellectual, aesthetic and moral. It 
also exerts influence on the bodily health. In order to sup¬ 
port this we here quote what Addison says, in one of his essays 
on the ” Pleasures of Imagination,”—” Delightful scenes, whether 
in nature, painting or poetry, have a kindly influence on the 
body as well as the mind, and not only serve to clear the imagi¬ 
nation, but are liable to disperse grief, and melancholy, and to 
set the animal spirits in pleasing and agreeable notions.” 
Delightful poetry or soft music has the power of medicine in 
weak health and exhaustion. Poetry is an art of imagination 
and as such is a great instrument for the development and 
culture of imaginations, both intellectual and .esthetic. Poetry 
is a mine of knowledge, the deeper one goes, the more precious 
jewels one gets. Thus it increases the store of knowledge by 
interpreting the harmony of nature, and thus it helps the intel¬ 
lectual culture. The relation of imagination to intellect is both 
antagonistic and favourable. Imagination, as commonly under¬ 
stood, is antagonistic to intellect in this respect, that the feeling 
prompted by imagination is apt to lose sight of the restrictions of 
truth and probability. Poetry sometimes leads us far away from 
reality, and, therefore, some say that it is unfavourable to intellect. 
Free indulgence of pleasant imagination without paying regard 
to truth and probability is, no doubt, injurious to the intellect. 
But when an imaginative art is studied with care and from the 
desire of knowledge and a sense of what is consistent and 
probable, it is an integral part of thought itself. Then, instead 
of being unfavourable to intellect, it greatly helps the higher 
processes of thinking.^ The superficial study of poetry is of no 
nse. In reading poetry, the spirit of the poet must be understood, 
otherwise we do not gain anything. Poetry developes intellective 
imagination, when the reader of the poet and the poet himself are, 
for the time being, one person. It also developes the aesthetic 
imagination by its idealising process and plays not an inferior part 
in the higher forms of thought. So far we have seen that poetry 
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greatly helps intellectual and aesthetic cultures and also 
exerts some influence on the body. It is also a very great 
help to moral culture for its great impressiveness. A few 
lines of poetry make a deeper impression on the mind than 
a long moral dissertation or a well-delivered sermon, when, for 
example, we read Gray’s Elegy written in a country churchyard, 
our hearts are filled with pessimism and despair. When the poet 
says— 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power. 

And all that beauty, all that wealth ev’r gave, 

Await alike the inevitable hour :— 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

We heave a heavy sigh and mournfully see the unpleasant truth 
which vve cannot deny and so begin to despair. But when 
Longfellow brings us words of hope, as if from heaven, and in 
an eager encouraging manner, tells us, 

Life is real, life is earnest 
And the grave is uot its goal, 

Dust thou art to dust returuest 
was not spoken of the soul. 

We at once stand, on oui legs, all pessimism is gone and our 
heart is filled with optimistic hope ; we no longer trust the future, 
how'ever unpleasant, neither think of the past, but " act in the 
living present, because heart within and God overhead," What 
these two poems can teach, many philosophical essays cannot. In 
addition to this impressiveness, poetry has another power, v/js., the 
pregnant proverb-like brevity and the condensed wisdom of 
philosophy. Shakespeare disposes of the most intricate and 
difficult questions of death, life, and eternity in a few short 
lines, when, for instance, he says— 

To di«, to Bleep, to sleep, perchance to dream, 

and when again he says— 

To-morrow and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 

To the last syllable of recorded time; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fodls 
The way to dusty death. Out, out brief candle ! 

Life is but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon tbe stage, 

And then is heard 00 more; it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury • 

Siguifying nothing. 
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Tennyson also speaks of this “ brief candle ” much in the same 
strain, 

Poor little life tbat troddlee helf bd hour 
Crowned with a flower or two, and there an end. 

The sweets and bitters of life, nay, the whole human nature, are 
explained in these lines of Shelly, 

We look before and after 
and pine for what is not 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain ie fraught, 

Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest tbonghts. 

Byron sums up the same thing in one incomparable line, 

Man—thou pendulum betwixt a smite and a tear. 

Tennyson finely expresses the whole evolution theory in two lines;— 

For I believe, through nature one increasing purpose runs, 

And the minds of men are widened by the process of the suns. 

This expressive power of poetry greatly helps the morals, for 
in a few pithy sentences, it impresses the principles of morality 
upon the mind, 

Now we have seen how poetry is useful in physical, intel¬ 
lectual, moral and sesthetic cultures. The stddy of poetry has 
another value, viz., productions of criticisms on the works of 
poets. Criticism is of great value, and Mathew Arnold has 
sfhown the value and function of criticism. Criticisms on the 
works of others by able and learned critics enable us to under¬ 
stand the original works better. Thus we see the usefulness of 
poetry. Now we have only to compare it with other fine arts. 
Of the other three fine arts, music, painting and sculpture, we 
have included music in poetry. Only the other two competitors 
remain. But both are far inferior to poetry. A Phidias can 
snake lifedike statues, a Raphael and an Angels can paint life-like 
portraits, which, by their fidelity, might deceive our senses, but 
still those perfect productions of the artists lack some thing, viz.^ 
animation. Tfiey cannot speak to us nor we can speak to them. 
They do not suffer like ourselves and, therefore, do not receive 
our sympathy. They do hot act, they do not change and cannot 
move, for they have^no being. But the creatures of the poet are 
■different from these. They are like ourselves and they are all 
.living men and women, we feel for them, move and speak with 
,them; when fortune smiles on them, we share their joy; when 
they are in distress; we are eager to help them ; when they die 
we weep for them. No artist can give animation to a portrait 
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though it be otherwise perfect. But the poet like Prometheus 
brings light from heaven and animates his creatures with it. 
Moreover, painting (which is superior to sculpturej for having a 
wider range) is very imperfect and inadequate. It cannot, for in¬ 
stance, give us any idea of the mageslic ocean which Byron in 
one line gives us—" roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean roll.'* 
1 he aublime things in nature, lose their grandeur in art. The 
forest, the mountain, the sky, the sun, the moon, the stars, which 
are all so grand and sublime in nature, cease to be so when art 
imitates them. Poetry, on the other hand, heightens their sub¬ 
limity, what artist can paint the picture of the flying fiend 
(Satan) who seemed like a fleet and compared to whose spear 
the mast of the tallest ship would have been like a wand ? Or 
who can attempt the grim figure of death on the canvas, whom 
Milton describes so powerfully, 

The other shape— 

If shape it might be called, that shspo had none 
Distinguishable in member, joint or limb; 

O substance might be called the shadow seemed, 

For each seemed either—black it stood as Night, 

Fierce aa ten furies, terrible as Hell, 

And^book a dreadful dare : what seemed his head 
The likeness of a kingly crown had on. 

What the pencil of Raphael cannot draw, the pen of Milton can 
produce! Sometimes a single epithet in poetry expresses more, 
than all the glowing colours of painting can draw. Spencer in 
his "Fairie Queeni," Book I, gives vivid pictures of seven deadly 
sins of the Court of Pride, by a few epithets, such as '* malacious 
Envy, upon a ravenous wolf," "revenging wrath upon a lion," 
or "greedy avarice, jupon a camel loaden all with gold, with 
threadbare coat and cobbled shoes." Instances are not wanting 
to show the superiority of poetry to painting in this respect. 
Poetry, indeed, is a heavenly gift, an opiate for the real and 
imaginary ills of life and a stimulant for the gloominess of our 
hearts. Poetry gives life and lustre to all it touches; its musical 
magestic flow sometimes, soft, sometimes sublime, at one time 
sprightly, at another pathetic and its harmony of sound and 
sense have magic charms on our feelings, (jray in his " Progress 
of Poesy ” beautifully describes the " power of harmony to calm 
the turbulent sallies of our soul." 

a 

Oh, soveraigo of the willing aoiil. 

Parent of sweet and solemn breathing airs,* 

Enchanting shell! the sullen cares 
And frantic passioBS hear thy soft control. 
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Again, the following lines from the same poem, "sliovvs the 
power of harmony to produce all the graces of motion in the 
body.” 

VVith aotic Sports, and blue^eyed Plsasuroa, 

Frisking light in frolic meaaurea, 

Now pursuing, now retreating, 

Now iu circling troops they meet; 

To brisk notes in cadence beating, 

Glance tbeir many-twinkling feet, 

Slow melting strains then Queen’s approach declare ; 

The last line is itself “a slow melting strain.” Now wc 
shall compare poetry with science. '’The interpretations of 
science,” says Mathew Arnold, “do not give us an intimate 
sense of objects as the [interpretations of poetry give it; they 
appeal to a limited faculty, and not to the whole man.” Both 
science and poetry convey’truth, the first directly, the second 
indirectly. Both are valuable for truth is always valuable. A 
scientist's explanation of a thing appeals to intellect ; that 
of the poet to heart. Both explanations are true, but very 
different in form and effect. A scientist, for example, in seeing 
a star will give us its distance, position, while a poet like Keats 
would exclaim, ‘ 

Bright star, would 1 were such steadfast as thou art, 

Not in lone splendour hung aloft the height, 

.And watching with eternal lids apart 
like nature’s patient, sleepless Eremite, 

The moving waters at their priest-like task 
' Of pure ablution round Earth’s human shores. 

Such is the interpretation of poetry. It always keeps us in 
contact with all things in nature, even with the highest heavens 
and with the most distant stars. It reminds us of the divine 
relation of man to nature and to God. Science sharpens the 
intellect, but dulls the heart. Poetry cultures both. So poetry 
is philosophy, in the widest sense of the term. In its brevity, 
simplicity, impressiveness and freedom from all abtruse techni¬ 
calities, poetry undoubtedly has an advantage over philosophy. 
Wordsw'orth says, “Aristotle, I have been told, hath said, that 
poetry is the most philosophic of all writings: it is so; its object 
is truth, not individual and local, but general and operative; not 
standing upon external testimony, but carried alive into the heart' 
by passion; trut^ji is its own testimony which gives strength and 
divinity to the tribunal to which it appeals, and receives them 
from the same tribunal; poetry is the image of mail and nature* 
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The obstacles which stand in the way of fidelity of the biographer 
and historian, and of their consequent utility, are incalculably 
greater than those which are to be encountered by the poet who 
has an adequate notion of the dignity of his art. The poet 
writes under one re.striction only, viz, that of the necessity of 
giving immediate pleasure to a human being possessed of that 
information which may be expected from him, not as a lawyer, 
a physician, a mariner, or a astronomer, or a natural philosophy, 
iut as a man. Except this one restriction, there is no object 
standing between the poet and the image of things; between 
this and the biographer and historian there are a thousand.” We 
cannot, but quote a few lines more from the same, to show the 
value of poetry. Wordsworth again says “The man of science 
seeks truth as a remote and unknown benefactor; he cherishes 
and loves it in his solitude: the poet singing a song in which all 
human beings join with him, rejoices in the presence of truth 
as our visible friend and homely companion. Poetry is the 
breath and fine spirit of all knowledge; it is the impassioned 
expression which is in the countenance of all science. Emphati¬ 
cally may it be said of the poet, as Shakespeare has said of man 
“ that he looks .before and after.” He is the rock of defence of 
human nature; and upholder and preserver, carrying everywhere 
with him relationship and love. In spite of difference of soil 
and climate, of language and manners, of laws and customs; 
in spite of things silently gone out of wind, and things violently 
destroyed, the poet binds together by passion and knowledge 
the vast empire of human society, as it is spread over the whole 
earth, and over all time. The objects of the poet’s thoughts 
are everywhere; though the eyes and senses of man, it is true, 
his favourite guides, yet he wmU follow wheresoever he can find 
an atmosphere of sensation in wliich to move his wings. Poetry 
is the first and last of all knowledge—it is as immortal as the. 
heart of man.” 

I conclude with the following lines of the poet:— 

Blessing be with them anil eternal praise 

The poets who on earth have made as heirs, 

Of truth and pure delight by heavenly lays. 


S. N. S. 
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OLD RELICS IN SHIBSAGAR. 

There is, perhaps, no part of Assam more replete with the 
memorials of the Ahom kings than the disirict of Shibsagar. 
The Ahoms were a race of Mongolian origin who invaded the 
country from the hills that lie to the east of the district. After 
having subjugated the original inhabitants of the country they 
wandered about for a time in what may be called temporary 
camps, and moved about from place to place, till they Bxed their 
residence ai Cheradeo in the year 1242. A.D. Cheradeo may 
therefore be considered as their Brst capital. In 1401 A.D. they 
removed the seat of their government to Chargua which is 
perhaps the same place as the one of that name shown in the 
map about ten miles north of the town of Shibsagar. Here in 
the year 1539 an Ahom prince killed his father antf ascended the 
throne; and perhaps finding the association of his atrocious 
deed too strong in the place, and the people discontented at the 
act, he removed his capital to Gurgaon, nine miles east of Shib¬ 
sagar. Then about the year 1695 A.D. Rudra Sinha, the most 
powerful of the Ahom kings, removed the seat of his government 
to what was then called Rangpur, two miles from Shibsagar. 
Here the sovereigns of Assam resided for a long time, and 
gradually adopted the religion of their Hindu subjects more 
civilised than themselves, till they became quite Hinduised. It 
was in A.D. 1794 that the ruling king was obliged by the rebel¬ 
lion of the Mayamariyas, a tribe that inhabited the island formed 
by the Lohit and the Brahmaputra, to flee to Jorehat, where the 
succeeding kings continued to reside even after they had lost 
their independence. Then during the time of the Indian mutiny the 
last king fell under the suspicion of the British government, and 
was transported to the Andamans. Several years after he was 
allowed to return to Assam, but was not permitted to proceed 
higher up than Gowhati. At Gowhati now live the descendants 
qf the Ahom rajas of Assam. 

An antiquarian who would explore the traces of these Ahom 
kings will hardly find a better field for his labour than the sites of 
these five capitals:—Cheradeo, Chargua, Gurgaon, Rangpur and 
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Jorehat. There are perhaps not much to be seen in tlie first two 
places, as the Ahom rajas were not civilsed till long after they 
had removed from Chargua. We will, therefore, begin our account 
with Gurgaon. 

Gurgaon. —It was in A.D. 1589 that prince Suklen killed 
his father and ascended the throne. But finding that his act 
raised discontentment among his people, he was obliged to 
remove his capital from Chargua near Dehing river to Gurgaon 
where he built a palace. Gurgaon is 9 miles from Shibsagar. On 
the fourth mile-stone from the latter town can be seen some 
traces of an ancient embankment with which perhaps the ap¬ 
proach to the capital was once guarded. Here stood till recently 
a stone gateway; but it is said that our Public Works Depart¬ 
ment destroyed it in order to utilise its materials in building a 
bridge over a small nallah in the neighbourhood. Some of the 
ancient carvings can yet be seen on the stones with which the 
bridge has been constructed. Approaching Gurgaon itself one 
can still see the remains of a moat and of the embankment with 
which the palace was once protected. Within the space enclosed 
by the moat and the embankment, there are extensive grounds 
which were no doubt once occupied by the offices of the State 
and the houses* of the nobles; but no trace of these can now be 
seen, as they were probably nothing better than huts built of 
very perishable materials. The only important remain that can 
now be seen here is a brick-built house which is said to have 
been the palace. It is a small edifice and looks more like a 
pavilion than a palace, built of well burnt bricks and four storeys 
in height, the first being below the level of the ground. The 
rooms have vaulted roofs without any beams to support them, 
yet they are strong and have withstood the ravages of time. 
The doors and windows are small and are bridged over by 
Saracenic arches. The architecture is of the same style as that 
at Rungpur of which we shall speak later on. It is not impro¬ 
bable that this edifice was built as a pleasure house in the 
old capital at the same time when the palace at Rungpur was 
built. The palace as well as the grounds about it are all over¬ 
grown with jungle. The building is in a ^elapidated condition ; 
not only the ground floor is filled with debris, bi t the roof over 
the top most storey has fallen down, some of the cupolas on the 
corners have disappeared, and the parapets of the verandas have 
gone, and large trees are growing on the walls:*—all showing 
that very little care is now taken to conserve this ancient 
monument. 
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Rangpur. —About two mi/es from Sbibsagar, and crossing 
M»e little river Deko, one comes to tlie remains of the palace 
which Rudra Sinha had built. In front of this palace and beyond 
the moat which surrounds it stands an isolated structure which is 
called Ranghar or Ranga-Ghar the ‘ house of amusement.’ It is a 
two storeyed oblong building 56 feet long by 18 broad, with corners 
rounded off, built of well burnt bricks, the walls being 7 foet in thick¬ 
ness, those in the lower storey at the north end being so massive as 
14 feet thick. It has numerous open windows supported by small 
Saracenic arches. The flights of stairs that led up to the second 
floor have fallen down so that one can now get up to it only by 
means of a bamboo ladder. It was from this place that the king 
accompanied by his courtiers, used to witness the sports, after 
the fashion of emperor Akbar, which mostly consisted of fights 
between elephants and other animals. This Ranghar'is said to 
have been built by Pramatta Sinha who reigned from A.D. 1744 
to A.D. 1751. 

Turning to the east we come to tho moat with which the 
palace was once protected, and over it still stands the ancient 
solid masonry bridge. Crossing over this bridge we enter what 
was once the Sinha-dwara, or the principal gate of the palace. 
Passing along the road we leave to our left the store room or 
golaghar, as it is called, and reach the palace. The palace is built 
with well burnt flat bricks, apd one is impressed, on seeing it, with 
the idea that it was constructed with an eye to make it a place 
of safely. Besides the moat and tlie embankment which sur¬ 
rounded the palace, the walls of the palace itself are almost 
everywhere five feet tliick,—strong enough to resist any artillery 
that was then known in the country. The plan of the house 
again is somewhat intricate, something like a maze, so that even- 
if the palace could be sui prised it would not be easy to capture 
its inmates who might well elude the search of their enemies by 
lying hidden in some obscure corner. The doors are small, 
supported by Saracenic arches, and there are no windows. In 
one room only, which we suppose was the Durbar room, there 
are small openings low near the floor which serve as windows,. 
The roofs are vaulted and not supported by beams. They are 
yet very strong, and one is forced to admit that the principle of, 
vaulted roofs was then very well understood in this country. It ; 
is said that the palace and the neighbouring edifices and temples 
wore built by one Ghanesham, an architect from Bengal. But 
for all Iris troubled he was murdered by the orders, of the* king.. 
after the edifices had been completed, in order that the plan on.; 
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which the palace was built might not be divulged. There are 
three storeys of the palace that can now be seen, but people 
say that there are two more storeys under-ground. The build¬ 
ing is fearfully over grown with jungle, and it deserves better 
care than what is now paid to it. 

The scene from the top of the palace presents one extensive 
plain. Villages and cultivated fields are seen at a distance, while 
near at hand the land is over grown with jungle which, from the 
size of the trees, does not appear to be very old. There are no 
mound or remains of brick-built private houses in the neighbour¬ 
hood which lead us to conclude that this capital of the Assam 
rajas consisted mostly of huts. The country is fiat and low, and 
consequently damp and unhealthy; but in those days the kings 
had cut big canals about the capital, which gave the people an 
unlimited supply of water, and served also as a drain and a 
means of communication. Besides, the earth excavated from the 
canals were heaped on their sides so as to form a raised plat¬ 
form on which the people built their huts, and being elevated, it 
was comparatively healthy. The scene from the top of the 
palace is now one^of desolation. But if we can, in our imagina¬ 
tion, fall in the rear of time by two hundred years we would see 
quite another picture. Then we will find the sovereign of the 
realm seated on the top of his palace one fine evening, accom¬ 
panied perhaps by his queen or his ministers, and beholding 
his capital as the evening was about to close. Within the exten¬ 
sive palace enclosure will be seen crowds of men passing and 
repassing and the king’s soldiers guarding at every turn and 
post, while horses and elephants would be wailing at the palace 
gate. Beyond the enclosure would be seen the capital crowded 
with huts and the canals alive with little boats, the gondolas 
of the east, skipping hither and thither. Gradually lights would 
begin to shine from the huts, as numerous as the stars in heaven, 
and the sound of the conch shell and of the gong from the neigh¬ 
bouring temples would announce the hour of evening prayer. But 
those days are now gone, those kings have disappeared, and 
their once prosperous capital is now almost deserted and unin¬ 
habited I Such is the change that lime brings in the course of a 
nation*8 life! But enough of the past. 

Just outside the palace enclosure on the south is a much* 
neglected old tank which at one time lupplitSd water to the 
. numerous people who had to resort to the palace. Little to the 
south of the tank are two equally neglected small temples built 
of w'ell burnt bricks, ono of which is dedicated to Ranganatb 
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Mahadeva the presiding diety of the place. Further north there 
arc two more structures; one in an almost ruined state contains 
the ashes of Jayamati the queen of Gadadhar Sinha, and the 
other is a small octagonal edifice called the Fagua>dole, where 
during the spring season the Oolejatra ceremony used to be 
celebrated with its usual concomitants. It is an edifice built on a 
mound about thirty feet high, having eight cupolas’at the base, one 
at each angle, while flights of stairs which lead up to the temple 
go all round the structure. 

J. C. DUTT. 
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RAM AY AN A AND ITS ANTIQUITY. 

Now that the great epic of Valmiki has been translated 
into Italian, French and English, and partly into Latin by 
such eminent scholars as Signor Gorresio, M. Hippolite Fauche, 
Mr. Ralph T. Griffith, and William Von Schlegel, and rendered 
easily accessible to readers in Europe and America, a happy 
dawn is on the horizon of Oriental history, obscured for centuries 
by impenetrable fog of neglect and ignorance. Public interest 
is being awakened, even in degenerate India—the ancient cradle 
of the glories of the Aryan race, to the importance of the subject, 
which was hitherto almost hopelessly consigned to the realms 
of fiction. 


Though the original Ramayana has been rescued from 
oblivion by modern scholars, it is no easy task to winnow it out 
from the busfiel of traditions and legends which, from time out 
of memory, “gathered round it like ivy and parasites, clung to 
the trunks of aged oaks.” Thanks to the labours of the in¬ 
defatigable scholars, named above, who have brought to light 
the real character of the great work of Valmiki and have exposed 
several errors and fallacies which obtained currency for some 
time from the imperfect, off-hand knowledge and hasty surmises 
of some workers in the same field. In my Note on the Geo- 
grapliy of Ramayana recently published, I have tried to prove 
that Valmiki dealt with historical events and correctly and 
minutely described all that came within the scope of his epic. 
It marked an important epoch in the history of the Aryan race 
in India. Innumerable legends have from time to lime crept into 
the work which existed “ for many ages by oral traditions, and 


each rhapsodist added or altered it at his pleasure tcfc suit the 
taste or vanity of the princely families whom he 

Gorresio in the preface to the loth volume of^*l» i^mayana, 
has ably proved the historical basis of that work and has refuted 


the opinion of professor Weber who held that the story of Rama 
and Sita ( born of the furrow) was a pure allegory, represent¬ 
ing agriculture introduced to the southern* regions of India by . 
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the race of the Kosala and that of father P. S. Bartholommeo who 
considered that the exploit of Rama was a symbol and represent- 
ed the course oi the sun. Such ideas born at a time when Indo^ 
Sanskrit antiquities were enveloped in darkness have been dis~ 
sipated by the light of new studies. They are as ingenious as 
the idea of the anonymous writer, who, in order to prove how 
easily we may pass beyond the truth, in our wish to seek and 
find allegory everywhere, undertook with keen subtlety to prove 
lliat the great personality of Napolean I. is altogether allegori¬ 
cal and represents the Sun; Napolean was born in an island, his 
course was from West to East; his twelve marshalls were the 
12 signs of Zodiac, &c.. 

The reader of the Ramayana is aware that the Aryan race, 
then consisting of the 3 prime castes, Brahmans, Kshatrias and 
Vaisyas, spread over parts of Northern India only at the time 
of the great events which form its subject. They occupied the 
country lying between the Himalayas on the North, and the 
Vindhya range on the South, known as the Arjyavarta, the 
seat of the Aryans. I do not endorse the theory that the Aryans 
came into India from some place beyond the Sindhu or the 
Indus, a point which I have discussed in p. 2. of my Geographical 
Note. 'I'he Kingdom of Kosala was ruled by princep born in the 
line of Baivaswata Manu, known as the solar dynasty. The estab¬ 
lishment of a paramount power was not known till the rise of 
Raghu, who conquered all the other princes of India and imparted 
to the dynasty, the patronymic of Raghu. He was the 20th in 
descent from Ikswaku according to Valmiki, and Rama was the 
14th from Raghu. Ajodhya was the capital of the country lying 
between the Himalayas, on the north, the river Ganges on the 
west and south, known as the north and south Kosalas, intersected 
by the Saraju, the modern Ghagra. At the sacrifice performed 
by Dasaratha, Rama’s father, the Kings of Mithila (Tirhoot), 
Magadha (Behar) and Anga (Bhagalpore) in the east, Kasi 
(Benares) Sanvira and Sanrastra (Surat) in the west and south 
were invited. General Cunningham identifies Sanvira with Sofir 
(the Coptic name of India), the Ophir of the Hebrews, as the 
lying between Mount Abu and the Gulf of Cambay. He 
holds (hat Western In^ia was colonised by the Aryan race 
at least a,000, years before the birth of Christ. And that 
the Aryan language became the common speech of the country 
long before the time of Solomon. Vanga or Uper Bengal is 
simply mentioned in the Ramayana. It is the country to the 
east of Anga and was undoubtedly occupied by aboriginal tribes 
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at that time. The country to the South of Vindhya range was 
a trackless forest, known partly as the Dandaka, and the 
Dakshinapatha (tlie Deccan} occupied by the non-Aryan tribes, 
of which three are mentioned in the Ramayana as powerful, v/z., 
the Paksiii or feathered tribes of the Vindhyan plateau, ruled 
by the brothers Sampati and Jatayu, and became politically 
extinct with their death. Jatayu was Dasharath.i's friend and 
ally. .He fought with Ravana in his flight with Sita, and was 
mortally wounded by him. 

—The vanar tribes of Kiskindha, ruled by Bali, who 
kept in check Ravana's power in the Deccan. 

2rd .—^The Rakshasa tribes governed by Ravana in Lanka 
(Ceylon) and by his lieutenants, Khara and Dhusan 
in the tract along the Western Ghats up to Janas- 
than about the upper sources of the Godavari, 
corresponding partly with modern Nasik. 

The vanars were not actually the monkeys they are repres¬ 
ented to be in the legends. The chiefs with whose help Rama 
collected a large army and fought with Ravana were aboriginal 
heroes who ruled over almost all the tracts lying to the south and 
east of the Aryan possessions in India in that early time. The 
word originaHy meant “the dwellers of vana (forest)"; 

or a people like nara (man) a term by which the Indian Aryans 
designated themselves. It is derived from va, like, and nara, 
man, and was especially applied to the wild tribes of the south, 
as the name kinnara (kim, indicative of doubt and nara), w'as 
similarly used to designate the hill tribes of the north, paitL 
culariy those of the snowy range. Signor Gorresio, points 
out that Sugrivas story in book IV paints in vivid colors the 
manners, customs and ideas of the wild mountain tribes who 
inhabited kishkindha or the southern hills of the Deccan, that 
is of the people whom the poem calls vanar tribes, and who 
were altogether different in origin and civiliisation from the Indu- 
Aryan race. 

The vanar chief Kamada held his sway up to the river, 
Gomati (Gumti); Panasa came from Parijatra hills (Aravali| 
range) in western Rajputna; Dhanira and his brother Jambuvan 
ruled over the Riksha or Bhalla (half hidden in the term Bhil) 
tribes of the Rikshavan range, abounding in bears (Bhailukas), 
and drank the water of the Upper Nerbuda. Pramatha and his 
hari tribes built on the Mandara hill, in south ^hagalpur and 
|Santhal Pergunnahs, and Kesari, father of Hanuroan, belonged 
[to the Maha Meru, or the golden mountain in the north. Bali, 
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so called from his thick pair, the brother of Sugriva, was killed 
by Rama and cremated according to the custom, then prevalent 
among the vanars, while the Rahhasas were buried, as was the 
case with Viradha. Tara, the widow of Bali, became the wife 
of Sugriva, his younger brother, according to a custom, which 
still obtains in parts of Southern India, particularly in Orissa 
There are people in Orissa who trace their origin from 
Bali, just as the Tibetans claim their descent from the Patriarch 
monkey. The Raks-has probably belonged to a still greater race, 
which played an important part in the history of the world before 
the rise of the Aryans. Gorresio writes " Towards the south¬ 
ern extremity and In the Island of Lanka (Ceylon) there existed 
undoubtedly a black and ferocious race, averse to the Aryans and 
hostile to their mode of worship: their ramifications extended 
through the Islands of the Archipelago, and some traces of them 
remain in Java to this day. The Sanskrit Indians represented this 
race as monstrous, changing forms at will, blood thirsty and 
ravenous, just as the Semites represented the races that opposed 
them as impious, horrible and of monstrous size. But notwith¬ 
standing those mythical exaggerations, which are partly due to the 
genius of the Aryans so prone to magnify everything without 
measure, Ramayana in the course of its epic viarrations has still 
preserved and noted here and there some tracts and peculiarities 
of the race which reveal its true character. It represents the 
Rakshasas as black of hue, and compares them with black 
clouds; it attributes to them curly wooly hair and thick lips, it 
depicts them as loaded with chains, colars and girdles of gold, 
and the other bright ornaments which their race has always 
loved and in which the kindred races of the Soudan still delight. 
Such is the Rakshasa race as represented in the Ramayana and 
the war of the Aryan Rama forms the subject of the epic, a 
subject certainly real and historical as far as regards its sub¬ 
stance, but greatly exaggerated by the ancient myths." 

Dr. John Fraser, LL.D., in a recent article in the Polynesian 
Journal Vol. IV, has shown that the earliest population of Ceylon 
was a pre-Aryan black race and that the Dravidian tribes of 
the Deccan descanded from them; that portions of that race 
were by the Aryan occupation of India driven onwards into 
the Eastern Peninsula, Indonesia and Oceania and that the 
Melanesians are their modern representatives. The tide of 
migration, he, observes, flowing on the one hand to the east 
and south, east from India into further India and what is now 
called Malaya Archipelago and oh the. other, from India and 
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Ceylon, west and sout-west, into the Maldives and onward into 
Madagascar, where the reigning language is well known to be a 
branch of tlie so-called Malayo-polynesian family." 

It would appear from the above that the so-called Rakshasas 
were a powerful race whose ramifications spread over not only India 
and the islands of the Indian ocean, but probably also over Africa 
and Egypt in an earlier stage of the world's history and that on their 
decay has risen the great Aryan race destined to rule the earth. 

Ravana was a great monarch and his conquests extended 
over parts of Northen India also. His nephew Lavan was the 
ruler of Madhupur in the valley of the Jumna. Prince Satrughna, 
Rama's youngest brother, killed him and founded the town of 
Madhura or Mathura (Muthra, the delightful city), famous at a 
later time as the birth place of Krishna. Tadaka and her son 
Maricha, Ravan’s kindred, occupied the tract between the Ganges 
and the Sone, known at that time as Malaja (sprung from defile¬ 
ment) and believed by some to be the Eka-chakra of the Maha- 
bharat and Arrah of modern lime. Tadaka was killed by Rama 
in his boyhood at the instance of the Sage Viswamitra, bis tutor 
in the use of ai^ma. 

In Ramayarfa we find descriptions of 3 great dynasties of 
the Aryans 

(i.) The Solar dynasty represented by Rama. 

(a.) The janaka dynasty of Mithila. 

(3.) The Kausika dynasty, founded by king Kusa. The 
sage Viswamitra belonged to this line. The four sons of Kusa 
are said to have founded four kingdoms. Kushamba founded 
Koushambi (Rosam), Kushanabha ruled in Mahodaya (modern 
Kanauj) Amurta-Rajao established himself in Dharmaranya (be¬ 
tween Panchala and North Kosala) and Vasu the youngest of 
them founded Giri-Vraja (the hill-surrounded city) in Magadha 
(Behars), identified with the Rajgriha (Rajgir) of the Buddhistic 
period. It was ruled by the great Jara-Sandha, Krishna's anta¬ 
gonist, at the time of the Maha Bharat. There was another Giri- 
Vraja, which was the capital of the Kekaya country, between 
the Beas and the Sutlej, ruled by Aswapati (Lord of the horses) 
father of Kaikeyi, the favorite Queen of Dasaratba of the 
7 rivers, or Saptu-Sindhu (sung by Vergil, id B. K. IX of the 
A^niedf mentioned in the Ramayana, the Ganges was the Cen¬ 
tral, the easter-most was the Nalini (lotus dad), probaUy flie 
'BraluMaputra, a name unknown at the time of the Ramayana; 
and Su-cbadabtt (fair eyed) in the north west, may be identified 
with the Oxus, (Sanscrit akshi, the eye)^ 
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In the map of ancient India prepared by me, the Aryan 
possessions have been marked red, those of Kiskindha and the 
allied tracts inhabited by the Vanars and Lindred races, in yellow, 
and Havana's possessions, green. 

This was the state of the country, as depicted in the Ramay* 
ana and bears a striking contrast with India as described in the 
Mahabharat, when the Aryan possessions extended from Dwarka 
(the city founded by Krishna) in the west, to Manipur, on the 
bordc-rs of Modern Assam, said to have been conquered by 
Arjuna, In the east, and once the greater part of the Deccan in 
the south. As however some scliolars have hazarded the 
opinion that the period of the Mahabharat, or the war of the 
Kurus and Pandavas was anterior to that of the Ramayana, 
Garresio found it necessary to refute it in the preface of his 
great work. If the posteriority of the Mahabharat, he observes, 
were not declared in the epic itself, which says that the 
exploits of Rama had already been sung by Valmiki, it would 
be sufficiently proved by the fact tliat there is embodied 
in the Maliabliarata a summary of the Ramayana, besides 
numerous allusions to Ramayanic characters thopghout its long 
narrative. 

The life and worship of Krishna celebrated in the Maha 
Bharat indicate an age later than the Ramayana in which there 
is no mention of Krishna or of the Kanravas and the Pandavas* 
The antiquity of the Ramayana is confirmed by the various 
popular traditions diffused through the whole of India, even to 
this remote regions of Tibet. 

Rai Saratchandra Dass has published several Tibetan legends, 
according to which the ancient royal family of Tibet claimed its 
descent from Honuman. The Burmese have their version of 
the Ramayana and the fight of Rama with Dasagiri (the wearer 
of tenpeaked crown) is still a favorite theme with them. 

The fight with Ravana, I should point out, was forced upon 
unhappy Rama by unfortunate circumstances {i.e., the carrying 
away of his wife by that king from his forest residence during 
his exile) and was not Uie invasion of Lanka by the Aryan prince 
for the sake of conquest| as has been erroneously supposed by 
sotbe of the scholars. 

It is also argued by some that the story of the Ramayana 
repeals a higher stage of (ivtiigafion than that of the Maha¬ 
bharat. Civilization is a vague and misleading word which may 
be made to shift its color like the Chameleon of the story, to 
suit a writer's yltir* . , 
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The Ramayana, I should point out, reveals a higher state of 
moral life, which characterizes the rise of a great nation while 
the Maha Bharat witnessed the demoralized days of the Indian 
Aryans after centuries of political changes, before their actual 
downfall. 

The caste system which was originally based on personal 
character and calling of the people, became rigidly a matter of 
birth in the time of the Maha Bharat, while in the Ramayana 
we find that the Kshatria monarch Viswa Mittra attained the 
rank of a Brahman by dint of merit. Sub-divisions of castes, by 
inter-marriages and illicit connections became numerous in the 
Maha Bharat period, and no mention of such castes as the Gopas 
(milk men) with whom Krishna’s name is so largely connected, 
is found in the Ramayana. The purity of females has been the 
pride of the Aryans from remote antiquity as is exemplified in the 
characters represented in the Ramayana, and it culminated in the 
course of time to the practice of self-immolations of widows on the 
funeral piles of their husbands, commonly known as Satti. 
No instance of this custom is to be found in the Ramayana. In 
the Maha Bharat, Madri, the second wife of Pandu committed 
satti, and yet tins was the age when the marriage tie had lost 
its sanctity to a certain extent and the relation between man 
and woman became somewhat lax; and the practice of getting 
sons, through outsiders on the Kshetraya system (the worst of the 
several kinds of sonships noticed in the Institutes of Manti) was 
largely brought into requisition to prevent extinction of families. 
The births of Dhrita Rashtra and Pandu and the 5 Pandavas 
may be cited as instances. Then there is the episode of the 
marriage of Draupadi, princess of Panchala, with the 5 Pan¬ 
davas. This was a most singular and extraordinary occurrence 
and no other instances of this kind is to be found in the history 
or legends of the Aryan race. It has been explained in no less 
extraordinary way by the author of the Maha Bharat. Arjuna, 
the 3rd son of Pandu won the hand of Drawpadi at the great 
tournament of archery held for her marriage in the Court of 
Drupada, the king of the Panchalas; and after she was brought 
to the potter’s cottage, where they vfere living in poverty 
at the time, one of them announced -to theif mother Kunti, 
that they had brought an excellent thing, by their labour of 
the day. Kunti thought they had brought some fruit as article 
of food by begging and told them to diVide it among them¬ 
selves. This was the plea for the 5 brothers, whose love to 
each other as most intimate, to take the princess as their 
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common wife. The poor king, Drupada and his family, were 
liorriHed by so absurd and ridiculous a proposal which was 
contrary to the Sastras, established usage, rules of society, 
and common sense. Even the sage Vyasa whose opinion was 
sought, was at his wits’ end as Jo what to say. The great 
personal charm of the princess which fascinated the 5 brothers 
was the real secret at the bottom of so reckless a departure from 
the established custom of the country even in that demoralized 
age. Judhisthira, the eldest brother, unable to meet the argu¬ 
ments of Drupada at last declared that what he thought to be 
right must be right and he would not bear opposition. When 
Vyasa found him inexorable, he recited some extraordinary 
legends and supernatural events of the princess’ former life, to 
prepare her for her lot and to justify the course, to the credulous 
Court of Punchala. For this ridiculous marriage, Draupadi w'as 
despised by the Kauravas and W'as regarded by them as worse 
than a harlot. The public insult to which she was subjected by 
Durjodhana and his brother, after she w'as staked and lost in 
gambling by Judhisthira, was the immediate cause of the great 
war betw'een the two families, on the field of the ill-fated Kuruk- 
shetra, which decimated the Aryan race and led* ultimately to 
their downfall. Krishna, the real hero of the Maha Bharat, is 
said to have incarnated to relieve the earth of the load of sins 
and the mass of wrecked people in those degenerate times. The 
great family of the Jadavas, another branch of the Aryan race, 
to which Krishna himself belonged, perished disgracefully at the 
same time in a row of drunkenness, disunion and self-fight. 
These are sure proofs of the extreme demoralization which 
prevailed at the time of the main events of the Maha Bharat. 

In the preface to the third part of my translation of Kali 
Dasa’s Raghuvansa, 4 genealogical tables (according to Kali 
Dasa, Vishnu Purana, Padma Purana, and Todd's Annals of 
Rajasthan) have been given of the solar dynasty, of which 
the direct line ended with Sumitra, in the Kalijuga, or the 
present cycle. 

It will appear from^ these tables, that the 32nd king, after 
Rama w'as Brihad-vala who took the side of the Kauravas, like 
most other princes of legitimate birth and ancient lineage who 
rallied round the Kaurava flag. He took an active part in the 
war and was one of the 7 heroes who fought with Abhimanyn 
ton of Arjuna and'was killed by him. 

Thus the Kurukshetra war took place 32 generations aft^r 
Rama. 
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The great Indian author, Bankim Chandra, in his elaborate 
work on the life of Krishna, has shewn that the great war of the 
Maha Bharat took place 1,115 years before Chandra Gupta, in 
whose reign Alexander the great invaded India and accordingly 
he places that event in 1,430 B.C, Considering the longevity 
of people in those times, 32 generations on an average of 
30, years would place Rama in 2,190 B.C., while Sir William Jones 
supposed it to be in 2,029 B.C. I need hardly add that careful 
study and research in future might throw further light on this 
difficult subject, and we cannot be positive in our assertions. 

1 conclude this note by quoting the appropriate remarks of 
an able writer in the Westminister Review Vol. L, from Mr. 
Griffith’s work: 

“ In such poems as the Ramayana and the Illiad, we instruc¬ 
tively feel that they belong to the earlier world. We enter them 
as we enter a house in Pompeii, the colours seem still fresh and 
no mark of decay remind us of their age, but we feel they 
belong not to us, or ours and a gulf age lies between us and 
our objects.” 


(jenealogical tables of the Solar dynasty. 


Eali Dasa. 


Vtabnu Parana. 
Kama. 

Padman Puraaa. 
Ram. 

Todd’s Rajasthan 
Kama. 

Kama— 

1 


1 

1 

1 

(1) (a) (b) 

Kusrt—Lova 


do. 

do. 

Lava. 

(2) Athethi 


do. 

do. 

do. 

(3) Nishodh 


do. 

do. 

do. 

(4) Nola 

• • « 

do. 

do. 

Nola or Nabba. 

(5) Nobha 

• • • 

do. 

do. 

1 

(6) Pundarika 

• •• 

do. 

do. 

do. 

(7) KhenDhanwa 

• • • 

do. 

do. 

Megba Dhanwa. 

(8) Debauka 

■ aa 

do. 

do. 

1 

(9) Ahinaga 

• • • 

do. 

Aliioa. 

1 

(10) Parij.Jatra 

t • • 

Knpa. 

Paripatra. 

1 

(11) Sila 

•» 

Buru. 

Bala. 

Balu, 

(12) Vennahba 

aaa 

Paripatra. 

Sthalla^ 

Sula. 

(13) Vajra Nabba 

• • a 

Da la. 

Varja flabba. 

Vajra Nabba. 

(14) Sankhana 

t • a 

CUboIa. 

Sagona. 

Saiijansa. 

(15) Buaitaowa 


Vektba. 

1 

Buartaswa. 

(16) Yiswa Saba 

• • • 

Vajranibba. 

VidhritL 

Vidhrita. 

(17) Hiraua Nabba 

aaa 

Sankbanabha. 

Hiranya Nabba. 

do. • 

(18) Kansabya 

a « a 

Butbetaawa. 

1 • 

i 

(id) Brahmiata 

■ • a 

Viawa Saha. 

1 

1 

(SeO) Putra 

• »a 

Hiraoya Nabba. 

1 

1 
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Genealogical tables of the Solar dynasty-^oncludtdt 


Kali Daaa. 
Kama— 

1 

(21) Panaya 

(S2) Dbruva Sandhi 

(23) Sudarsana 

(24) Agri varna . ... 


Viahnn Parana. 
Kama. 


Pusya. 

do. 

Saduraana. 

do. 

(25) Sighra. 

(26) Mara. 

(27) Proauarutb. 

(28) Sugandbi. 

(29) Amaraha. 

(30) Mohaawan. 

(31) Biaaataban. 

(32) Brihad Nala. 


Padman Parana. 
Kama. 

1 

Faapa. 

do. 

Sadaraana. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Saadi. 

Amarsan. 

do. 

Biawa Baban. 
do. 


Todd’s Bajatihan. 
Rama. 

1 

Puapaka. 

1 

Sadarvama. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Sataaudha. 
Amarsauda. 
Abaanayaua. 
Biawa Sabha. 
Prsuaanajet. 


The Rajasthan puts 2 kings named Takshaka and Prasanajet 
after Biswa Sabha against No. 31 and Brihad valu is named as 
succeeding Takshaka thus : — 


(31) Biarutaran. 
1 
1 


(32) Brihad Vala. 


Biswa Balu. Biswa Sabha. 

1 , ^ 

1 Prasanajet. 

1 

( Takshaka. 

Brihad Yola Brihad Yola. 


NOBIN CHANDRA DAS. 
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liberal leaders and the present 

DISCONTENTS. 

II. 

These are some of the views and sentiments which are gener¬ 
ally found to be entertained by a certain portion of the Indian 
community and frequently seen to be iterated and reiterated 
with great force and vehemence not only in the columns of a 
certain section of the Indian Press, but also in the public utter¬ 
ances from the platform in season and out of season. 

A cursory view of these opinions will convince the reader 
that there is something in human nature which urges it to 
minimise the importance of the present and extol the blessings 
of the past. The year that is about to expire is, perhaps, the 
blackest year in the history of the land we live in. Plague, 
Famine, earthquake, cyclone rioting, Frontier disturbances, all 
of a serious nature, overtook the country within the short period of 
twelve months. Any survey of the year is, however, little more 
than a catalogue of misfortunes which are visible reasons for 
discontent and unrest and which have led many to take a des¬ 
ponding view of the situation. Advantage is taken of these 
calamities by the liberal leaders of England to indulge in un¬ 
measured deatribes at the expense of the Government of India. 
The opportunity has been heartily embraced by a section of the 
Indian people, which may be characterised in the felicitous lan¬ 
guage of Lord Dufferin as the microscopic minority of the Indian 
population, to join in the chorus sung by the Liberals in Eng¬ 
land. To make political capital out of the present troubles 
of the Government of India and to fill the columns of the 
Indian Press with importunate buzzing against the actions of 
Government when the country is passing through a severe crisis, 
is morally abominable and legally culpable. To treat the troubles 
of an Empire as a target for boisterous mockery; to find in . 
the misfortunes of three hundred millions of liuman beings 
materials whereby to build up a grotesque phantasmagoria 
of human folly and impotence, is, indeed, an attempt to make 
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confusion still more confounded. No doubt, the Press is the 
echo of the public voice and one of the noblest of human in¬ 
stitutions, but the Indian Press is, in many cases, institution 
of a different kind. 

This microscopfc minority of the Indian population, who 
enjoy the benefit of English Rule to a very great extent, are 
loudest in their cry against the measures of Government. But 
in the language of a great English politician of the last cen¬ 
tury, I may be permitted to say that, because half a dozen 
grasshoppers under a fern make the field ring with their im¬ 
portunate chink, whilst thousands of great cattle repose be¬ 
neath the shadow of the British oak, chew the cud and are 
silent, it would be unwise to imagine that those who make the 
noise are the only inhabitants of the field. Because the miscros- 
copic minority raise their voice on every occasion against the 
measures of Government, and hurl volleys of invectives against 
the present rulers whenever an opportunity comes to them, it is, 
indeed, bad logic, to conclude that their voice is the voice of 
the people. 

In Gibbonian phrase, India is the British world in the East. 
This Greater Britain in Asia is a geographic?! giant. Extending 
over a large part of the globe by sea and land, it comprises the 
two Indias within and without the Ganges It is itself a continent 
rather than a country. It is bounded by the great ocean and a 
stupendous mountain chain; watered by broad and endless rivers ; 
diversified by hills and rocks and caverns and cataracts, wide 
table lands, innumerable fens, long dense forests, extensive arid 
deserts and vaster cultivated plains ; stocked with all manner of 
natural wealth and capable of every production, embracing the 
climate of every zone; and teeming with various races, at every 
stage of civilisation and barbarism, of different languages and 
religions, cherishing peculiar ideals, often at difference, and 
always ready for conflict. Such an epitome of the world must, 
in the nature of things, be almost always at war—in discord 
and distraction. Such a vast conglomeration of entities—such a 
wonderful concentration of elements and forces, natural, political, 
social and religions, can never be at absolute and perfect peac^ 
all round the year. In such a vast and varied doeunlon, 
variety' of lot is a matter of course. All the tribes and peoples, 
brought by a series of the most wonderful events, artificially 
together by a" prodigious power, can hardly, even at any onf 
period, be thoroughly satisfied. If civilised men do not annoy, 
the barbarians in and nbdut will five troabln* The numerous 
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neighbours on long extended frontiers are rarely all well disposed. 
Owing to this hetrogeniety in the elements of this vast empire, 
internal peace and anything like a thorough government were 
impossible before England came on the scene. Since her advent, 
the almost impossible has been realised. The history of this 
country for the last hundred years is the history of physical, moral 
and intellectual improvement. It is needless here to expatiate 
upon the blessings which English Rule has bestowed upon the 
land. No one who is correctly informed as to the past of this 
country can take a. morose or desponding view of the present 
siti ation. The calamities which have befallen the land we live 
in, have come as a matter of course. The tact, ability and skill 
displayed by the present head of the Indian administration in 
steering the vessel of State clear through all these misfortunes 
are eminently characteristic of a Scotchman and a Bruce. His 
dogged perseverence and indomitable pluck, to use the words 
of Mr. Allan Aurlhur, have enabled him to land the vessel on 
a safe harbour. No other Governor-General after Lord Canning 
has had the honour and glory of combatting manfully and 
effectually with such a long list of calamities. They have put 
him to a critical* ^st and given the people an opportunity to 
study him. Prudence may enable a man to conquer the world, 
but not to rule his own heart. Patience and prudence are 
the first requisite of an able administrator. Keeping perfect 
gravity and bearing unmoved all the hostile criticisms levelled at 
him, he has, in a becoming manner, discharged the duties of his 
high office. 

The Native Press and its liberty in criticism are regarded by 
some as the chief cause of the present discontents. To single it 
out from a thousand causes and to attribute all the prevailing 
discontents to the utterances of the Indian Press alone, is nothing 
short of folly to an astounding degree. The Native Press, 
on the other hand, assigns many causes for the prevailing dis* 
content, which Lave been sketched in the first part of this 
article. The first cause which the Native Press assigns for 
the popular unrest is the “ Forward Policy” jof the Government 
of India. Many military experts hold that it is a dangerous 
policy. Lord Roberts and his school approve it. Opinions 
differ as regards its utility. But this much can be said that it is 
not an aggressive one. Driven by a necessity, originally prompted . 
by the fear of Russia, anxious to secure Indian subjetts from foreign 
inroads and aggression, the Imperial Government is obliged to 
pursue it. No doubt, money is poured out from the Indian 
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Exchequer like water without compunction. Owing to the pouring 
out of the Indian revenue for an imperial necessity, a great 
tightness has beeii^brought upon the Indian Exchequer. If Eng- 
land wants to keep India financially independent and the honour 
of her administration in India intact, she should make a grant, 
in some shape or other, to the Indian Exchequer. Without assist¬ 
ance from the mother country, India is unable to pursue the policy 
long. Money cannot be had ^.in India without further taxation, 
which, if tried, will involve her affairs in further embarrasments. 
The simple resolution that can be arrived at is this, that if Eng¬ 
land be willing to pay, the policy should be pursued. If not, its 
abandonment would be safe and secure. War and victory may 
be glorious, but peace is safe. Persistence is this policy without 
the aid of England, will throw greater financial burdens upon 
the country than it can well bear. 

The present extraordinary financial strains is not, however, 
very unwelcome to the Empire. The mutinies have had the effect 
of rendering English politicians and Anglo-Indian statesmen 
attentive to this country. The selfishness of the Company and 
the indifference of Parliament had once plunged the country 
into a terrible catastrophe. It has now scuttled down to a 
gentle and resigned recollection which if not pleasing is at 
least instructive. The evils in the train of the empirequake 
of 1857 were as grave as the calamities attending it had been 
distressing. Not the least serious of such evils was the 
financial exhaustion. The present extraordinary financial strain 
has given rise to grave speculation. This is the only bene¬ 
ficial result of the financial tightness consequent upon the frontier 
policy. The hardships and sufferings, great as they are, which 
the events of this year have entailed upon hundreds of individuals 
have the only effect of this concentration of attention of English 
ministers to Indian affairs. The experience of a century has 
shown to Indian gentlemen of culture that this cannot be purchased 
at a less cost. 


AN OLD BOY. 
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CIVILISATION ASIATIC AND EVROPBAN 

I. 

In the opinion of Mr. Buckle, four leading propositions are 
to be deemed the basis of the history of Civilisation; First. “ That 
the progress of mankind depends on the success with which the 
laws of phenomena are investigated and on the extent to which 
a knowledge of those laws is diffused. Second. That before such 
investigation can begin, a spirit of scepticism must arise which at 
first aiding the investigation is afterward aided by it. Third. That 
the discoveries thus made increase the influence of intellectual 
truths and diminish relatively, not absolutely, the influence of 
moral truths, moral truths being more stationary than intellectual 
truths apd receiving fewer additions. Fourth. That the great enemy 
of this raovenoent is the protective spirit by which I mean the 
notion that society cannot prosper unless the affairs of life are 
watched over and protected at nearly every turn by the State 
and the Church; the State teaching men what they are to do 
and the Church teaching them what they are to believe.” 

The civilisation of a country is affected among other causes 
by its physical agents which may be classed under four heads, 
namely, climate, food, soil and the general aspects of Nature by 
which last are meant those appearances which though presented 
chiefly to the sight, have, through the medium of that or other 
senses, directed the association of ideas and hence in different 
countries have given rise to different habits of National thought. 

Climate has much to do with civilisation. The highest 
civility has never loved hot zones. Wherever snow falls, there 
is usually civil freedom. Where the banana grows the animal 
system is indolent and pampered at the cost of higher qualities: 
the man is sexual and cruel. But this'scale is not invariable. 
High degrees of moral sentiment control the unfavorable influ¬ 
ences of climate; and some of our grandest examples of men 
and of races come from the equatorial regions,—as the genius 
of Egypt, of India and of Arabia. • 

The economic condition of a people is affected by the climate 
of their country. There is a strong and constant tendency in 
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hot climates for wages to be low', in cold countries to be high. 
The rate of wages fluctuates with the population, increasing 
when the labor-market is under-supplied, diminishing when over¬ 
supplied. 

The material prosperity of a country depends upon its 
laboring population This principle has been established by * 
Adam Smith in his Wealth of Nations who has laid down that 
all wealth is derived not from land, but from labor and that the 
amount of wealth depends partly on the skill with which the 
labor is conducted and partly on the proportion between the 
number of those who labor and the number of those who do not 
labor. The reward of labor depends on two things, namely, the 
magnitude of the national fund out of which all labor is paid 
and the number of laborers among whom the fund is to be 
divided. As labor is'more difficult and fatiguing in warm than 
in cold countries, people of the latter have great advantage over 
those of the former in developing the resources of their country. 
Labor is not only positively beneficial, but its want in conse¬ 
quence of fertility of the soil is followed by lassitude and langour 
w'hich is a moral as well as a social evil. 

Labor being principally instrumental in lh,e'production of 
wealth, let us consider how it is affected by food upon which it has 
mainly to depend. The objects of food are only two ; namely 
to keep up the warmth of the body and repair the waste in the 
tissues. Of these two objects, the former is effected by the 
oxygen of air entering our .lungs‘and as it travels through the 
system confining with the'carbon which we take in our food. 
This combination of oxygen andjearbon'never can occur without 
producing a considerable amount of heat, and it is in this way 
that the humam frame is maintained at its necessary tempera¬ 
ture. The colder the country is in which a people live, the more 
highly carbonised will their food be. The oils contain about 
six times as much carbon ^as the fruits and have in them 
very little oxygen ; while ^starch which is the most universal 
and in reference to nutrition, the most important constituent in 
the*>egetable world,^is nearly half oxygen. Population though 
affected by many pther*circumstances, does undoubtedly fluctuate 

tv’hh the supply’of food, advancing when the supply is plentiful, 

halting or receding when the supply is scanty. The food 
essential to life is scarcer in cold countries than in hot ones, and 
not onlyris it scarcer but more of it is required, so that on both 
grounds) smaller encouragement is given to the growth of that 
population from whose ranks the labor market is stocked. 
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On the whole, climate, food and soil mainly concern the 
accumulation and distribution of wealth, the aspects of nature 
concern the accumulation and distribution of thought. 

With respect to aspects of nature, two fundamental pro¬ 
positions have been established : first, that there are certain 
natural phenomena which act on tlie human mind by exciting 
the imagination and secondly, that those phenomena are more 
numerous out of Europe than in it. It has been observed that 
people of those countries in which nature present herself in 
her wild and marvellous, terror-striking and awful aspect, gener¬ 
ally become imaginative, credulous and superstitious ; Where¬ 
as people whose country abounds only with simple natural 
sceneries are generally cold and calculating, given to reasoning 
and doubting. There are wonders of nature in the former and 
wonders of art in the latter. Hence feticism is the worship 
of the one, hero that of the other. The Hindu gods repre¬ 
sent the attributes of nature, while the Greek gods repre¬ 
sent human attributes. The Greeks deal more with the known 
and available; the Hindus with the unknown and mysterous. 
The former have respect for the superhuman, the latter for the 
natural. 

In fact, romantic-imagery and faith in the invisible and un¬ 
knowable generally characterise the Asiatics; cold intellectuality 
and faith in the power of man generally characterise the 
Europeans. The genius of Eastern civilisation is spiritualistic ; 
the genius of European civilisation is naturalistic. Even the 
character of the people of the same continent appears to be 
affected by the difference in the aspects of nature. Thus the 
Spaniards and the Scotch are priest-ridden and credulous, while , 
the English and the French are free-thinking and sceptical. 
The writings and modes of thinking of the one class bear 
a marked contrast with those of the other. The characteristic 
of the one is credulous and imaginative, synthetic and deduc¬ 
tive ; the characteristic of the other is sceptical and practical, 
analytic and inductive. In Scotland as in ancient India, Greece 
and Modern Germany, the intellectual classes being essentially 
deductive, have been unable to influence ^the main body the 
people. They have considered things at ^too great' an 
tude and at too great a remove. In all d^itetive reasorfillf 
the intermediate and, if we may say so, the central territof]^. 
disappears, and the two classes have no meeting place. Henc^. 
it is that the Scotch philosophy like the German ^hd Greek 
philosophy has had no national influence. But in England since 
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the letli century the prevailing philosophy has been inductive 
and has, therefore, not only affected the intellectual classes but 
also moved the public mind. 

The two principal sources of superstition are ignorance and 
danger, ignorance keeping men unacquainted with natural causes 
and danger making them recur to supernatural ones or to ex¬ 
press the same proposition in other words, the feeling of vener¬ 
ation which under one of its aspects takes the form of supersti¬ 
tion is a product of wonder and of fear, and it is obvious that 
wonder is connected with ignorance and fear with danger. 
Hence it is that whatever in any country increases the total 
amount of amazement or whatever in any country increases the 
total amount of peril, has a direct tendency to increase the total 
amount of superstition and, therefore, to strengthen the hands of 
the priesthood. 

This superstition can be cured only by whatever strengthens 
our belief in the universality of order, of method and of law in 
nature as well as in society. In regard to nature, events 
apparently the most irregular and capricious, have been explained 
and have been shown to be in accordance with certain fixed and 
universal laws. Are the actions of men and, therefore, of 
societies governed by fixed laws or are they the result of 
either chance or of supernatural interference ? 

It is evident that in the ordinary run of society, an in¬ 
creasing perception of the regularity. of nature destroys the 
doctrine of chance and replaces it by that of necessary connec¬ 
tion. In this way we are driven to the conclusion that the 
actions of men being determined solely by their antecedents must 
have a character of uniformity, that is to say, must precisely under 
the same circumstances always issue in the same precise results. 

It must be admitted that external circumstances have much 
to do with the civilisation of a people. It is impossible for any 
man to escape the pressure of surrounding opinions, and what 
is called a new philosophy or a new religion is generally not so 
much a creation of fresh ideas but rather a new direction given 
to ideas already current among contemporary thinkers. The 
child born on a civilised^and is not likely to be superior to one 
born among barbarian^ ; and the difference which ensues be¬ 
tween the acts of the two children will be caused "so far as we 
know solely by the pressure of external circumstances, that is to 
say; the surrounding opinions, knowledge, associations, in a word, 
the entire mental 'atmosphere in which the two children are 
respectively nurtured, 
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But no progress is real unless it is spontaneous. The 
movement to be effective must emanate from within and not 
from without. Self culture and not social progress is the proper 
germ for producing true civilisation. Nevertheless these two 
elements are closely connected with each other the inward 
is reformed by the outward and the outword by the inward. 

Human societies originate, live and die on the earth; it is 
there their destinies are accomplished. But they contain not the 
whole man. After he has engaged himself to society there remains 
to him the noblest part of himself) those high faculties by which 
he elevates himself to God, to a future life in an invisible 
world. We persons individual and identical, veritable beings 
endowed with immortality, have a different destiny from that 
of states. 

The ancient Hindu civilisation which was the best type of 
Asiatic civilisation represented the progress of man as an indi¬ 
vidual while European civilisation represents the progress of 
man as a member of society. 

The theological spirit is in a manner the blood which ran 
in the views of the European world down to Bacon and Descartes. 
For the first time, Bacon in England and Descartes in France 
carried intelligence* beyond the path of theology. 

“ A high ambition ” says Guizot “ independently of social 
conditions, enlargement and firmness of political thought, the 
desire to participate in the affairs of the country, the full con¬ 
sciousness of the greatness of man as man and the power which 
belongs to him if he is capable of exercising it, those are in 
Europe sentiments and dispositions entirely modern, the fruit 
of modern civilisation, the fruit of that glorious and powerful 
universality which characterises it and which cannot fail of 
insuring to the public an influence and weight which were always 
wanting and necessarily so to the burghers, our ancestors." 

The history of European civilisation may be summed up into 
three grand periods: First, a period which may be called the 
period of origins, of formation,—a lime when the various ele¬ 
ments of European society freed themselves from the chaos, 
took being and showed themselves under th|ir native forms with 
the principles which animated them. This period extended 
nearly to the 12th century, Second, the second period is a time of 
essay, of trial, of grouping the various elements of the social 
order which drew near each other, combined and as it were felt, 
each other without the power to bring forth an*ything general, 
regular and durable. This state was not ended, properly speak- 
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ing till the i6th century; TLird, the third period of development 
properly so called, when society in Europe took a definite form, 
followed a determined tendency and progresstd rapidly and 
universally towards a clear and precise end. This commenced 
at the i 5 th century and now pursues its course. 

Since civilisation is the product of moral and intellectual 
agencies and since that product is constantly changing, it evi¬ 
dently cannot be regulated by the stationary agent; because 
when surrounding circumstances are unchanged, a stationary 
agent can only produce a stationary effect. The only other agent 
is the intellectual one, and this is the real mover because the 
intellectual principle has an activity and capacity for adaptation 
which is quite sufficient to account for the extraordinary progress 
that during several centuries Europe has continued to make. 

The great antagonist of intolerance is not humanity, but 
knowledge. The tw'o oldest, greatest, most inveterate and most 
widely spead evils (Religious Persecution and War) which have 
ever been known are constantly, though on the whole slowly, 
diminishing, and this diminution has been effected not at all by 
moral teachings, but solely by the activity of the human intellect 
and by the inventions and discoveries (the invention of gun¬ 
powder, the discoveries of Political Economy and the discovery 
of the improved means of Locomotion) which in a long course 
of successive ages man has been able to make. 

“So that in a great and comprehensive sense the changes 
in every civilised people are in their aggregate dependent solely 
on three things: /si, on the amount of knowledge possessed by 
their ablest men; 2ndly, on the direction which that knowledge 
takes, that is to say, the sort of subjects to which it refers 
Zrdly, and above all on the extent to which the knowledge 
is diffused and the freedom with which it pervades all classes 
of society. 

Buckle’s History of Civilisation. —To apply the fore¬ 
going principles to Theology, Politics and Literature. The rites 
and forms of a religion lie on the surface; they are at once 
seen ; they are quickly learned and easily copied by those who are 
unable to penetrate ^o that wiiich lies beneath. It is this deeper 
and inw'ard change which alone is durable a^nd this the savage 
can never experience while he is sunk in ignorance that levels 
him with the brutes by w'hich he is surrounded. Remove the 
► ignorance and then the religion enters. How idle then it is to 
ascribe the civilisation to the creed and how worse than foolish 
are the attempts of Government to protect a religion which if 
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suited to tlie people will need no protection, and if unsuited to 
the people, will work no good. 

If religion and literature of a country are unsuited to its 
wants they will be useless because the literature will be neg¬ 
lected and the religion will be disobeyed. In such cases even 
the ablest books are unread and the purest doctrines despised. 
The work falls into oblivion, the faith corrupted by heresy. 

As to the political welfare of a country one main condition 
is that its rulers shall have very little power, that they shall 
exercise that power very sparingly and that they shall by no 
means presume to raise themselves to Supreme Judge of the 
national interests or deem themselves authorised to defeat the 
wishes of those for whose benefit alone they occupy the position 
entrusted to them. 

Burke recognised as the object of Government not the pre¬ 
servation of particular institutions nor the propagation of particular 
tenets, but the happiness of the people at large. 

The essence of Government does not reside in coercion, in 
the employment of force, but that which above all things consti¬ 
tutes it, is a system of means and powers conceived with the 
design of arriving at the discovery of what is applicable to each 
occasion; at the discovery of truth which has a right to rule 
society in order that afterwards the minds of nnen may be brought 
to open themselves to it and adopt it voluntarily and freely. The 
necessity for and the actual existenc of, a Government are thus 
perfectly conceivable when there is no occasion for coercion, 
when it is absolutely interdicted. 

The conditions of the legitimacy of Government are two. 
The first that the power should attach itself to and remain con¬ 
stantly in the hands of the best and most capable as far at least 
as human imperfection will allow of its doing so; that the truly 
superior people who exist dispersed among the society should 
be sought for brought to light and called upon to unfold the social 
law, and to exercise powers; the second that the powers legi¬ 
timately constituted should respect the legitimate liberties of those 
over ^^hom it exercises itself. In these two conditions, a good 
system of organising power and a good system of guarantees of 
liberty, consists‘the worth of Goveinment in general whether 
religious or civil; ail Governments ought to be Judged according 
to this criterion. 

It behoves therefore every people to take heed that the 
interests^ of literary men are on their side rather than on the 
side of Government. For literature is the representative of 
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intellect which is progressive, Government is the representative 
of order which is stationary. As long as these two great powers 
are separate, they will correct and react upon each other and 
the people may hold the balance. If, however, these powers 
coalesce, if the Government can corrupt the intellect and if the 
intellect will yield to the Government, the inevitable result must 
be despotism in politics and servility in literature. 

It is evident that in the legitimate progress of a nation 
political innovations should keep pace with religious innovations. 
So that the people may diminish their superstition. 

From this synopsis containing an account of the genius and 
idiosyncracy of European civilisation it appears that the outcome 
of such civilisation has been intellectual, social, and material 
progress rather than moral, individual, and spiritual progess. Its 
prevailing spirit, freedom—freedon in politics, literature and 
religion. Its general tendency has been to attain equality of 
political status, freedom of thinking and liberty of conscience. 

The principal aim of the ancient Hindu civilisation has been 
to attain spiritual perfection. Simplicity in material life and 
richness in intellectual and spiritual life were its principal 
characteristics. 

From the Vedas to Manu and from Manu to the Purans, 
Sir William Jones concieves the change to be exactly in the 
same proportion as from the fragments of Numa to the Twelve 
Tables and from those to the works of Cicero. 

The theological, philosophical, literary, and scientific works 
of the ancient Hindus were all written in Sanscrit which has 
been characterised by the same authority to be of a wonderful 
structure; more perfect than the Greek, more copious than the 
Latin and more exquisitely refined than either. 

KAILAS CHUNDRA KANJILAL, B.L. 
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FRENCH. NOTES ON SCIENCE AND ART, 
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Science: —It is related, that in the year 1776, Louis XVI. 
^'touched” no less than 2,400 individuals, to cure them of Scrofula, 
King* evil. William of Orange was more sceptical: he said to the 
first person brought to him to be touched : God accord you better 
health, my brave man, and a little good sense.'' Since the trade 
of king is on the decline, and men view kings as but one of 
themselves, not much faith is placed in the healing art of kings. 
However, faith is placed in odd cures still; the gold finch by a 
single look, it seems, can cure the jaundice, and the tail of the 
Sarigue, or little Kangaroo of North America, extracts thorns 
from the skin, calms neuralgia, and dissipates colics. The herb 
remedy against disease is that at present in vogue—wash the' 
blood by cutaneous or veinous infections of pure common salt 
dissolved in water that has been well boiled and so sterlised. 
Our body is formed of a multitude of ceijb, each with its 
independent and renewing life; they assimilate nutritive matters, 
and reject such a^ are used up. The latter represents so much 
poison, and is so regarded by the system till eliminated by the 
renal organa. It is to aid and stimulate the |^ction of the latter, 
syringing the blood with saline solutions is resorted to; it is 
very efficacious in the case of cholera, or cases of excessive 
bleeding, as it makes good the loss of the liquid part of the 
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blood. Hence, why hospitals and ambulances constantly utilise 
the solution; employed with promptitude and decision, it saves 
many lives. 

Perhaps one of the many attractions of Paris, during the i.goo 
Exhibition, will be the inauguration of the peal of bells in the 
town of the mayralty of Saint-Germain d’Nuxerrois. The archi¬ 
tect Bailu, executed in i86i, the project for a peal of thirty-six 
bells, the largest weighs two tons and was placed in position 
in 1878. It was arranged to play at 8, in the morning the 
Cloches de CornevHIe:" at noon. Si j'etais vot;** at 8 in 
the evening, the “Carnaval de Venise,” and at midnight, Adam’s 
Christmas anthem, “ Noel.” Up to the present the joy bells 
have remained silent; that state of things the municipality 
pledges itself to remedy in time from first of May 1900. A special 
artisan will be able to arrange the self-working of the bells in 
ten minutes and a piano arrangement functioning by electricity. 
It was the delight of Gounod to so enjoy himself: M. Saint-Saens 
is reported to inherit his taste for the bells. May they at 
• least prove as musical as— 

“ The bells of Sbandoii 

* That sound so grand on 

I. The pleasing waters 

iOf the river Sea." 

Magnetisers have ever maintained, that the human body 
•gives off exhalations of magnetic fluid, or nerve emanations ; 
•it is affirmed that the magnetised can clearly distinguish these 
emanations escaping from the points of the Angers, like water 
from the nozzle of a spraging apparatus; the hypnotised declare 
'these streams of nerve-fluid are of various colours or variable 
•tints, red on the right, blue on the left, &c. The idea does not 
•appear to be quite new, as the ancient monuments of Egypt, 
•represent Vishnu with tiny flames as the extremity of his 
Angers. Well, photographs have been taken of these mag^ 
netic or nerve emanations from the Anger points, and printed 
off the plate. 

Man is not the 6nly animal that eats man, though strange 
•to say, it was not before, but since the dawm of civilisation, his 
•tannibalism was established as a fact. Fish are notorious canni¬ 
bals ; the pikd^MlNk>ur8 its feeble neighbours: the co^er eel does 
Nthe same; the serpent will not hesitate to swallow, a serpent-— 
blanket included if he be a tenant of the Zoo.; tadpoles revel 
•^upon their sick or weakly companions, and one of the chief 
•obstacles to the propagation of lobsters is due to the terrible 
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inter-devourings of the crustacae in their early stages of growth. 
The, common red snail of the gardens and woods is a notorious 
cannibal; kill one, and place it in the shade during eventide or 
pending net weather : it will be pounced upon by kindred sna'ils 
till not a vestige remains. The ants do not hesitate to attack a 
fat companion, and inserting their probocis, pump the body dry, 
when death ensues. The spider is the most cruel of cannibals; 
after fecundative, the female attacks the male with such a wolfish 
appetite that if he does not decamp at once, he will be torn to 
pieces and serve as a repast. Perhaps the spider represents the 
natives of parts of Australia and South America, who kill and 
eat their members out of love. Others assert, it is better for the 
dead to be eaten, and so safe in the warm inside of a friend, 
than to be lodged in a cold grave. More comprehensible is the 
custom to dine off lions’ hearts to acquire strength and courage ; 
to feast on deer to inherit swiftness, or to employ bear’s grease-— 
to secure for bald heads a brain shagginess. 

One of the great attractions on Sundays for Parisians, is to 
visit the laying of the foundations for the new bridge "Alex¬ 
andre III,” across the Seine, and which is part of the Exhibition 
project; immense, rectangular Caissons, 40 yards long and as 
many wide, are let down to a depth of 40 feet below the level 
of the Seine: they are filled with concrete and the divers place 
them in position. On these coppers will rest the buttresses of the 
bridge. If an obstacle be encountered in the bed of the river, 
a dynamite cartridge will soon make a level surface. This idea, 
it appears, has been taken from the plan of reclamation of waste 
or abandoned—since the time of the Romans—land in Tunisia, 
to clear the soil of shrubroots centuries old. The dynamite car¬ 
tridge scatters them, and the plough works. 

M. Landolph has studied the manners of some carnivorous 
plants, that entrap flies and insects in their corolla and digest 
them by secreting a juice that dissolves the captives. Spiders 
and flies secret a liquid of a very powerful kind capable of 
rapidly destroying organic matter. In Chill, clouds of flies will 
gather on a body or a carcass in decomposition, when the matter 
will rapidly disappear. They act as scavengers as do crows and 
vultures in soratf countries. M. Landolph collected quantities 
of these flies, crushed them, and experimentt^ with the liqnfd 
obtained; it too rapidly destroys organic mattilMlI^ • 

Monkeys in Java, at least, make a peculiar astruggie for life, 
Pn the coast of Java, the crabs live in holes on the borders o£ 
the sea; at tow water, when pressed for, or deriving a change ot 
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food, the monkey thrusts its tail into a hole: the crab seizes it. 
the "bite” is responded to, by the monkey indulging in a rapid 
spring; this pulls, the crustacae out of the hole, the monkey next 
by a switch of its tail, dashes the crab against the rock, breaks 
the shell, and feasts on the contents. 

Art.—T he artistic event of the moment is the inauguration 
pf the monument, sculptured by Antonni Mercier, to the great, 
contatrice, Madame Miolan-Carvalho, in Pere Lachaise Cemetery. 
The sculptor represents the artiste in the apotheosis of Margue¬ 
rite in “Faust,” her best creation and her greatest triumph. 
The figure is draped in long veils, that spread en-relief upon the 
stela, at the foot of the latter lies a broken lyre and a bouquet 
of roses. The pedestal'is very plain and displays but the name 
of the deceased. There is a peculiar sweet melancholy and a 
remarkable softness in the expression of the figure; where Art 
has made Death immortal. Madame Carvalho had a peculiarly 
bewitching voice, “a prison of colours” as Gounod described it, 
and its melodiousness often acted as inspiration for the great 
composer. The place left vacant by the deceased has never 
yet been filled. 

The movement is extending in favour of mural pictures 
for infant schools, so as to accustom the eyes of the young to 
pictures, by talented artists. The decoration recommended is 
chromolithograph, of harmonious and bright colours; of an 
intelligible subject summarily expounded; subjects generalised 
from History, Humanity, and Legend, that will easily make an 
impression on the child-mind, and exact no effort of brain work 
to comprehend. The pictures would be placards of an orna¬ 
mental signification, having all the suggestive influence of 
percoes, and thus permitting to be changed and varied at will. 
The Municipal Council is about dealing with the subject for its 
400 schools. Such eminent artists as Henri Riviere, Willette, 
Moreau-NMaton, &c., have won laurels in their day in this 
chromo work. Twenty years ago Viollet-Ie-Due demanded such 
school-room-wall-object-lessons. 

Emile Zola is hostile to the new schools of Art, because he 
affirms, they are hostife to nature. No master^ of Art has ever 
succeeded, but by a close union, with Truth. To-day, painting 
has. so degenerated, that horses are depicted orange colored. 
The beautiful has always existed; is unchangeable; has no need 
fo march forwafd; it is only necessary to study such under new 
aspects, by other lights and follow time, that nice produce new 
manners of comprehension. 
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Ladies in Paris are now rapidly acquiring celebrity and 
fortune in original lithographic drawing. As engravers, they 
are, since a long time, a power. 

M. Maurice Vachon exclaim—>and his opinion cannot be 
questioned, that the progress in the provinces, of artistic profes¬ 
sional education, is the consequence of an instinctive impulse 
for national defence. France has to overtake Germany and 
Switzerland. And what is England doing ? 

A FRENCH MAN. 
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RELIGIOUS ENDOWMENTS ACT AMEND¬ 
MENT BILL. 

I. Soon after the presentation of the Financial Statement 
for the year 1897*98 at the last sittings of the last Calcutta 
Session of the Supreme Legislative Council, the Hon’ble native 
Member for Madras moved for leave to introduce a Bill to amend 
Act XX of 1863 (to enable the Government to divest itself 
of the management of religious endowments). With the per¬ 
mission of the Council, the Bill was, accordingly, introduced. 
In the coming Calcutta Session of the Council, the Bill will 
be considered.. Ample time has, therefore, been left at the 
disposal of those interested to consider the provisions of the 
Bill. Of all the Hon'ble members of the Governor-General’s 
Council, the Hon’ble member for Madras is eminently qualihed 
to take a step to remove the defects in the management of reli¬ 
gious and charitable endowments of the country, for he repre¬ 
sents a portion of the country where religious and charitable 
endowments are as plentiful as blackberries and where the 
misappropriation of these endowments is most striking. The 
benighted presidency of Madras is well stocked with these 
endowments whose proceeds are often employed to the further¬ 
ance of selfish ends of those who are in immediate charge or 
possession of such endowments. Personal experience suppli- 
mented by the responsible utterances of the organs of public 
opinion and urged by the prick of conscience and the sense of 
moral responsibility has prompted the Hon'ble native member 
for Madras to introduce a Bill which will put a check on the dis¬ 
graceful manner in which the religious endow'ments are frittered 
away. That the Hon’ble Member for Madras has been actuatech 
by the best of intentions in preparing the bill^ even his worst 
enemies will not be able to deny. Even an insinuation to that 
effect has not yet emanated from any quarter, though memorials 
protesting against the provisions of the Bill have been addressed 
to the Viceroy and Governor-General of India in Council by 
those with whose interests, tte bill, if become law, will seriously 
interfere. 
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2 , On a mere supposition for which there were grounds* 
that the proceeds of considerable endowments granted in land 
by the Mahomedan Government of this country and by in¬ 
dividuals for the support of mosques, Hindu temples, Colleges, 
and for other pious and beneficial purposes were, in many 
instances, appropriated contrary to the intention of the gran¬ 
tors 'to the personal use of the individuals in immediate 
charge and possession of such endowments and as it was an 
imperative duty of every Government to provide that all such 
endowments be applied according to the real intent and will of 
the donors, Regulation XIX of i8io (passed on the i4tli De¬ 
cember of the year) was promulgated throughout the provinces 
immediately dependent on the Presidency of Fort William, 
vesting the general superintendence of all such lands in the 
Board of Revenue and Board of Commissioners in the several 
districts of the Presidency, which were empow'ered to take care 
of all such endowments made for the maintenance of such 
establishments to see the produce of all such endowments duly 
appropriated to the purpose for which they were destined and 
also to prevent, by the exercise of their authority, such lands 
(from being converted to the private or personal use of the 
trustees or managers of such establishments, contrary to the 
intent and will of the donors. To enable the Boards of Revenue 
and Commissioners the better to carry out the object of the 
Regulation, local agentst were appointed in each district sub¬ 
ject to the authority, control and orders of these Boards res¬ 
pectively, (i) to obtain full information from the public records 
and by personal inquiries respecting all such endowments, 
(2) to report to the Boards any instances in which they might 
have reason to believe that the lands were improperly appro- 


* What were those glaring instances of misapproprUtion of the endow¬ 
ment funds which ultimately led the great governing corporation to the 
promulgation of this Regulation, no body knows. Whether these were 
actually cited in the Council of the Qoveruor-Oeneral at the time of the 
enactment of Ihie regulation is equally unknown. Some report of mia* 
appropriation must, it is to be preeumed have reaehed the official ear to whip 
them to a moral avakening. 

+ The Collector of the District was ex-officio one of these agents with 
whom the Qovernor-Qeneral in Council united such other public officer 
whether in civil, military or medical branch of the service as was judged 
expedient from time to time. By Aot XXXVIII af 1837, it was euacfed 
, that no person by reason of hie not being in the civil, military or medic&l 
branch of the service be incapable of being appointed a local agent under 
the Regulation. , 
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priated, (3) to ascertain and report the names togetiier with 
other particulars of the then trustees^ managers or superin> 
tendents of all such institutions, foundations or establishments 
under whatever local designation, (4) in all cases of vacancies 
and casualties, to recommend tit persons in cases where nomina¬ 
tion of trustees vested in Government for approval and confirma¬ 
tion of the Boards which were directed to settle the question 
of succession in conformity, (i) to the special provisions of the 
original endowment by the founder if there were any regarding 
the question of succession, (2) to any general rule or maxim 
applicable to such institutions, (3) known usage of the country, 
based upon the report of the agents. In other cases trustees 
came in power by inheritence in the line of decent or by the 
nomination of the founder or the heir or the representative of 
the founder or by the individual patron of the endowment with¬ 
out the confirmation of the Board. 

3. In 1863, for reasons* best known to them, the Gov¬ 
ernment gave up the control of such endowments as came in 
their power by the Regulation XIX of 1810 of Bengal, and 
Regulation VII of 1817 of Madras, and laid down the principles 
of its relations to all the religious endowments -of the empire 
by enacting the Act XX of 1863 which divested the Govern¬ 
ment of the management of all such endowments as came under 
their control by the previous Regulations, authorising the Local 
Governments, in the case of all such institutions or foundations 
or establishments to which the provisions of either of the Regu¬ 
lations are applicable and the nomination of the trustee, manager 
or superintendent whereof at the time of the passing of this 
Act, is vested in or may be exercised by, the Government, or any 
public officer, or in which the nomination of such trustees, manager 


* I am equally unaware of what the circumstances were that transpired 
muca the promulgatiou of the Begulation in 1810 in cousequeuce of which 
it had become incumbent upon the Government of India to divest them of 
•tlieir control over the religious endowments of the empire. In 1810 on a 
mere euppoeition it became an impqrtant duty on the part of the Benevolent 
<Ba| to provide and i 0 gial%te against the misappropriation of the endowment 
fnpde. In 1863, again on a mere eupposition, it became necessary to divest 
power tUMi reBpoDsibili|y. One whim or^ed them to pass the 
enot^ whim led them to repeal that Begulation. Although 
M see dietloct changes in the principle of our rnlere, the 



rpdowments remained in the same condition as the 
in 1810 and the Act XX in 1863. And it may he 
jusUfiable he Wat in the total absence of an iota of evidence, the 

then Goveromeiit of Lord Iiawreace ceded all its rights' over endowment*. 


wfkte 
Regulation 
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or superintendent shall be subject to the conBrmalion of the 
Govermnent or any public officer, to appoint once for all one 
and more committees in every division or district to take the 
place and to exorcise the powers of the Board of Revenue and 
local agents under the Regulations repealed. Such committees 
shall- consist of three or more persons to be appointed* from 
among 'persons professing the religion for the purposes of which 
the mosque, temple or other religious establishments was founded 
or is now maintaindd, in accordance, so far as can be ascertained,' 
with the general views of those who are interested in the mainte¬ 
nance of such establishments. Members of the committees 
when duly appointed shall, (i) have their office for life unless 
removed for misconduct or unfitness, which removal shall be 
made by the order of the Civil Court, (2) shall perform all the 
duties imposed on Board of Revenue and locai agent by the 
Regulations repealed except in respect of any property which 
is especially provided for under section 21 of Act XX of 1863, 
(3) shall not be able of becoming or shall not be able to act as a 
trustee or manager or superintendent of any establishment for 
the management of which such committees shall have been, 
appointed. • 

4. It shall be the duty of every trustee or manager or 
superintendent to whom the provisions of this Act apply, to 
keep regular accounts of his receipts and disbursements in 
respects of endowments and expenses of mosque, or temple or 
other religious establishments, and shall be the duty of every 
committee to require from every trustee the production of such 
regular accounts of such receipts and disbursements at least 
once a year and every such committee shall themselves keep 
accounts there of. Any person or persons Interestedt in any 
mosque or temple or other religious establishments may, with 
the permission of the Civil Court, sue before the Civil Court, 

* Under provisions of Act XX of 1863 it is not lawful for Goverionenfc 
,^r any offleers of Oovermneiit in his official character, (1) to undertake or ^ 
resume the superintendence of any land or property granted fou the 
support of any temples of mosques or other religious |,atabli 8 hmen*«,jf 27 to^ _ 
talto auy part iu the maoagemeut or appropriation of any endqviBeut for tt|#> 
maintenance of any temple or mosque or otlier religious 

(3) to nominate or appoint any trustee or manager, or 

(4) to be any way concerned tberewUh«. * 

f Any person having a rigrhi of attendance or itaving .the habit 

of attending at the time of the worship or service of a temple or mOsqu*-. 
or other religious establishments or of. partakiiig in the benefit ot iny. 
distribbtioQ of alms, shall be biftiud to be a i>ersoir iutwrested. 
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the trustees or managers or superintendents or any member of 
the committee for any misfeasance, breach of trust or neglect of 
duty, committed by the trustee or any member of the committee 
in respect of the trusts vested in, or confided in, them respec¬ 
tively and the Civil Court may direct, (i) the specific per¬ 
formance of any act by trustee or member, (2) may decree 
damages and costs against such trustee or member, (3) may also 
direct the removal of trustee or member. 

5. In the cases of any temple or mosque^or other religious 
establishments, which, at the time of the passing of this act, shall 
be under the management of any^^trustee or manager or superin¬ 
tendent whose nomination shall not vest in, nor be exercised 
by, nor be subject to the confirmation of, the Government or 
any public officer, the Local Government shall, as soon as 
possible after the passing of this Act, shall transfer to such 
trustee all the landed and other properties which, at the time 
of the passing of this Act, shall be under the superintendence 
of the Board of Revenue and local agents. Powers and respon¬ 
sibilities of the Board of Revenue and the local agents, after the 
transference of the property, shall cease and determine. In cases 
like these whenever a vacancy shall be caused in the office of 
the trustee, it shall be lawful for any person interested in the 
establishment to apply to the Civil Court to appoint a manager 
or trustee or superintendent of the establishment, and the Court, 
therein, may appoint such manager to act until some other 
person shall, by suit, have established his right of succession 
to such office. The manager or trustee so appointed by the 
Civil Court shall have and exercise all the power. 

6. From the above brief sketch of the Regulation XIX of 
1810 and of the Act XX of 1863, is apparent that sufficient 
provisions were made by Government when they divested them¬ 
selves of the control of the religious endowments, to protect 
the proceeds of the endowment funds from being appropriated 
in a way other than that which was the intent or object of the 
original granter. The Act XX of 1863 of which the Bill before 
the Council is an amendment has, I think, only one defect owing 
to which its provisions are debarred from being applied to all 
non-Christian religious and charitable institutions and endow¬ 
ments of a public character, which, if amended, would be able 

' to achieve the mad which the Hon’ble Mover has in view. 

7. The Bill provides for two sets of committees for each 
religion or sect and intends to inaugurate the following new 
departures* (1) ft makes the District ^mmittees exercise direct 
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supervision over the trustees and the higher or Central Committee 
as they are called, to exercise general supervision and act as an 
appellate tribunal to correct mistake and remedy the effects of 
likes and dislikes on the part of the District Committees; 
(2) proposes to abolish the distinction which the present law 
makes between the endowments which had been nnder the direct 
control of the Government at one time and those that had not 
been so; (3) to ^enlarge the powers of the Central Committees 
relative to holding enquiries into the conduct of trustees and 
dispense with the necessity 011 their part to obtain prior sanction 
to sue which the present law enjoins, while the trustees will 
continue to enjoy the present safety against harassment by any 
action of Committees by being liable to dismissal only by means 
of the decree of a Civil Court; (4) the members of the Committee 
would hold office for a term of years and not for life as now; 
(5) the provisions of the Bill are only applicable to all non- 
Christian endowments, the annual income of which does not fall 
below two hundred and fifty rupees. 

8. These are really the only material changes which the pre¬ 
sent Bill intends JLo introduce into the Act XX of 1863. With the 
view of doing that, the Hon’ble mover has drafted a Bill which is 
no bill at all and which is extremely deficient from a legal stand¬ 
point. Four or five amendments to these effects would have been 
sufficient to achieve the desideratum, but instead of doing that, he 
has adopted a policy which will surely defeat his own scheme. 
Although the statement of objects and reasons attached to the 
Bill proposes to leave the existing trustees where they are and 
allow their successors to come in, in accordance with the usage in 
vogue in each institution in that behalf, and to leave untouched all 
the trust property and income in the very hand which now hold 
them, we do not find in the body of the Bill any section which 
clearly indicates what the Hon’ble mover states in the “ ob* 
jects and reasons ” which would form no part of the Bill if the 
Bill ripen to an Act. Objects and reasons are no part of the law. 
While fully approving of the laudable scheme of the Hon’ble 
Member for Madras, we do not see any necessity for the estab¬ 
lishment which 'the Bill designates Central Committees. The 
Bill empowers the Central Committees to declare final verdict 
on all matters concerning the religious endowments under their 
supervision except the dismissal of the trustee or manager 5 r 
superintendent of any temple or mosque for misconduct or dis¬ 
obedience of the orders passed by them which will require 
the sanction of the CiTvU Courts* It is not wise to make a com* 
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mitiee the final arbiter in a matter like this. If any thing is to 
be decided it should be decided by the courts of law, and we don't 
think it is wise to vest in a committee the rights which are only 
•eiijoyeU by the courts of law. Moreover* from the very nature 
of the case* that soft of absolute power cannot be vested in the 
Central Committee when the members of the Central Cominittce 
will be elected by the members of the District Committee. When 
the same District Committee will come forward as a complainant 
in any caae against any trustee or manager or superintendent 
for decision in the Central Committee, we do not think any 
•thing like impartial settlement of the question is possible by :a 
committee so constituted. If that be done, the Hon'ble mover 
will commit that sort of blunder which the Government of the 
country has committed by vesting in the same person the exe> 
cutive and judicial functions. The District Committee will look 
after the affairs of the trustees, and in order to bring a trustee 
guilty of misconduct to book, the District Committee, as a 
matter of course, must play the part of a complainant. The 
Bill empowers the District Committee to try the culprit and 
settle the matter. It is impossible to try the,, case impartially 
for the District Committee which is Uie complainant. The 
defendant might prefer an appeal to the Central Committee 
.to -redress his grievance, but we have shown that it is not 
possible from the constitution of the Central Committee to 
decide the matter soberly and impartially. Another objection 
more solid than the one given above can be urged which is 
equally valid in urging the abolition of the Central Committee. 
In the speech by which the Hon’ble mover supplemented 
" the statements of objects and Reasons ” at the time of intro¬ 
ducing the Bill into the Council, be observes, “one plausible 
“ objection to this part of my scheme is that persons who have 
“ vested interests, as the trustees are too often called, would 
“ thereby be immediately at the mercy of five or six men. My 
“obvious answer to this is that ever in matters of life and death 
“ in the PfiS^incial towns and in other matters involving serious 
“ loSs of liberty, reputation or property in the diatricts, fiv« or 
“ SIX men as jurymen do at present give a final verdict. The 
system upon which the list of jurors is drawn up offers a fairly 
“good analogy to go upon. A list constructed with very mucli 
“ less care is good enough to supply persons fit to pronoonce m 
final and indefeasible verdjct on no less than a question of life 
“ and death in the Presidency-towns, and jn respect of- iiberfeli' 
,« 4 fre^tation and property^ in . the distrjc!ts.i^' T<here caanoti, 
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the nature of things, be any analogy between a jury and a com¬ 
mittee constituted in the manner proposed in the Bill. By any 
amount of torture, the Hon’ble mover who belongs to the 
noblest of professions, shall not be able to bring out any 
• analogy between an essentially popular constitution and the 
•committee which will surely act, if the Bill ripen Into an act. In the 
secrecy of the bureau. A jury act in the open light of day. The 
Criminal Procedure Code empowers the prosecution as well as 
the defence to challenge any one of the jury men summoned to 
try a particular case. Complainant as well as defendent is at 
Tiberty to address the jury. A trained, impartial and cool-headed 
judge, having carefully controlled the evidence that should be 
placed before it, explains the facts of the case and the law that 
is to be applied to those facts. Even in any case where judge 
misdirects the jury, the defendant can prefer an appeal before 
a full bench. The verdicts of the jury are also appealable to 
the Privy Council. Under so many safe guards, the jury gives 
its verdict. If the verdict do not concur with the conclusion 
arrived at by the judge after mature consideraton and after 
going through the evidence with the greatest care and caution, 
he can dismiss the jury without accepting their verdict and 
empanel a fresh jury to try the same case. That a lawyer of 
the Hon’ble mover’s eminence should gravely assert such an 
argument in favour of his own scheme, which embodies a sophism 
for the discovery of which no great amount of intellectual inge¬ 
nuity is required, is truly astonishing. It is nothing better than 
reductio ad absurdum of his own proposition. Then again, 
the Bill wants to make the committee the final decider in all 
matters of finance. In many cases the committee-men will super¬ 
vise an enormous amount of wealth. Although these committee¬ 
men will be selected from men who have received liberal educa¬ 
tion, their liberal education will be of little avail, in many cases, 
to dissuade them from the vice which is so prevalent among the 
educated classes. Against this, the Bill proscribes remedy; 
it may cure the disease but surely will kill the patient. The 
remedy will be .worse than the di.sease. We think, therefore, 
it is better for the Central Committee to retire from the body 
of the proposed measure vesting whatever right it would possess 
if it become law, in the Civil Courts of the district. We com* 
mrend only the existence of the district committee. 

'9. To protect esdowment funds from litigation, he has 
-tleminated all necenini^y to go to taw making the Cehtra|p 
•CommiUee to he the ftnal .grbkrator> This arguonent is too 
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invalid to be advanced in favour of the Central Committee. On 
the one hand, the Hon’ble Mover is regardless of bis own salt, 
on the other he strives after the bringing about of something 
which is nothing short of utopian in its extent. So long as there is 
money, prohibition of litigation by legislation is an impossibility* 
He is sighing after something which cannot be brought about. 
While in the Bill several provisions have been added to enable 
Committee-men to bring a manager or trustee or superintendent 
guilty of misconduct to book, there is not a single section even 
to enable anybody to bring Committee-men to book when they 
will be found guilty of misconduct. Is the Bill going to declare 
their persons sacred and inviolable like the tribunes of the 
Roman Empire? Who will decide when Committee-men will 
disagree? Will any members of the Committees be able of 
becoming or be able to act as a trustee or manager or superin¬ 
tendent of any establishment for the management of which such 
Committees shall be appointed or will any trustee or manager 
or superintendent of any establishment be able to be a member 
of the Committee which will be appointed for the management 
of that establishment? Although Act XX oC 1863 expressly 
prohibits members of the Committees to become or act .is a 
trustee or manager or superintendent of any establishment, the 
Bill is silent over the matter. Are these to be understood or 
inferred? Will any officers of Government in Ins official char¬ 
acter be able to be in any way concerned with the management 
or appropriation of any endowment for the maintenance of any 
temple or mosque or religious establishments against which 
Act XX of 1863 legislates so strongly? 

10. Owing to the dearth of “ tw'o or more persons having 
an interest in the trust,” the trustee finds it easy and safe to 
misappropriate the public money. Because no one comes for 
W'ard to complain of any breach of any express or constructive 
trusts created for public, charitable or religious purposes, the 
trustee always finds it safe and secure to misapply the public 
money. Persons intgrested in the public money have to find 
their own funds to bring the culprit to book. Perhaps not 
one among my countrymen could be found who, actuated by 
patriotic motives, can open his own purse to bring the man 
te justice. Eveit if any body, actuated by public motives, open 
his purse to institute a case, he Is sure to be defeated by the 
culprit who by the unrestrained possession of the endowment 
funds, can secure best legal advisers to conduct .and support bis- 
Ignoble -cause. Therefore, it is apparent, that the want of inter* 
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ested parly to bring the culprit to book has brought about the 
disgraceful state of affairs for the removal of which the Bill has 
been introduced. The retention of the District Committee is all 
that is necessary for achieving the end the Bill has in view. In 
any case of misappropriation of the endowment fund by the trustee, 
the District Committee should be empowered to institute a suit 
in the Civil Court of the District for the removal or otherwise 
of the trustee. This should be one of the many functions which 
the Bill will empower the District Committee to exercise. If 
this is done, the deplorable state of affairs and the disgraceful 
misappropriation of the endowment funds can be fairly removed. 


VATSHAVA. 
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CIVILISATION, ASIATIC AND EVROPEAN 

II. 

The primary doctrine of the Vedas is the unity of God. The 
three principal manifestations of the Diety (Brahma, Vishnu and 
Siva) with other personified attributes and energies are mentioned, 
but the worship of diefied heroes is no part of the system. 

Manu’s code' seems rather to be the work of a learned mam 
designed to set forth his idea of a perfect commonwealth under 
Hindu institutions. On this supposition it would show the state 
of society as correctly as a legal code; since it is evident that 
it incorporates the existing laws, and any alterations it may have 
introduced with a view to bring them up to its pre-conceived 
standard of perfection, must still have been draw*n from the 
opinions which prevailed when it was written. The moral dutiex 
are in one place distinctly declared to be superior to the ceri. 
monial ones, but the general tendency of the Brahman morality 
Is rather towards innocence than active virtue and its main 
objects arc to enjoy tranquillity and to prevent pain or evil to 
any sentient being. 

“Of all ancient nations the Egyptians are the one whom the 
Hindus seem most to have resembled; it might be easier to 
compare them with the Greeks as pointed by Homer who was 
nearly contemporary with the compilation of the code and, how¬ 
ever, inferior in spirit and energy as well as in elegance to that 
heroic race, yet on contrasting their law and form of administra¬ 
tion, the state of the arts of life and the general spirit of order 
and obedience to the laws, the eastern nation seems clearly to 
have been in the more advanced stage of society. Their inter¬ 
nal institutions were less rude; their conduct to their enemies 
more humane, their general learning was much more considerable 
and in the knowledge of*the being and nature of God they were 
already in possession of a light which was faintly perceived 
^ven by the loftiest intellects in the best days of Athens. Yet 
the ' tjflek were ^|||ji0|pNsd by free communication with many 
nations and have recorded the improvements which they early 
derived from each while the Hindu civilisation grew up alone 
and thus acquired an original and peculiar character that con- 
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tinues to spread an interest over the higher stages oi refinement 
to which its unaided efforts afterwards enabled it, to attain.” 

Elphinstone's History of India,— The union of the vil¬ 
lage communities each one forming a separate little state in 
itself has contributed more than any other cause to the preser¬ 
vation of the people of India through the revolutions and changes 
which they have suffered and is, in a high degree, conducive to 
their happiness and the enjoyment of a great portion of freedom 
and independence. 

The Hindu religion presents a more natural course. It rose 
from the worship of the powers of nature to theism and then 
declined in scepticism with the learned and man-worship with 
the vulgar. 

The two principal schools of Hindu Philosophy compre¬ 
hending six Darshans are the Sankya and Vedanta. The first 
maintains the eternity of matter and its principal branch denies 
the being of God. The other school derives all things from God 
and one sect denies the reality of matter. All the Indian systems, 
atheistical as well as theistical, agree in their object which is to 
teach the means of obtaining beatitude or in other words, metem¬ 
psychosis and the deliverance from all corporeal encumbrances. 

The state of society in ancient India was not so bad as has 
been described by some English writers. The condition of the 
sudras was much better than that of the public slaves under 
some ancient republics and, indeed, than that of the villains of 
the middle ages or any other servile class with which we are 
acquainted. 

Elphinstone has drawn the following picture of the Indian 
villagers and towns-people. " The villagers are everywhere an 
inoffensive, amiable people, affectionate to their families, kind 
to their neighbours and towards all, but the Government honest 
and sincere. The towns-people are of a more mixed character, 
but they are quiet and orderly, seldom disturbing the public 
peace by tumults or their own by private broils. On the whole 
if we except those connected with the Government'they will 
bear a fair comparison with the people of towns in England. 


Their advantages in religion and Government give them a clear 
superiority to our middle class and even among the laboring 
classes, there are many to whom could bc>»und 

in any rank or order; but on the jother h^i^V|i6re is no set of 
people among the Hindus so depraved as the dregs of our great 
towns; and the swarms of persons who live by fraud—sharpers, 



im'pbstefs and adventurers of all descriptions from those who mix;. ' 


0 
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with the higher orders down to those who pray on the common 
people—are almost unknown in India.'* 

Civilisation to be perfect, must combine the advantages 
of the East with those of the West, that is to say, spiritual 
perfection and material progress. 

The evolution of a highly destined society must be moral; 
it must run in the grooves of the celestial wheels. It must be 
catholic in aims. What is moral? It is the respecting in action 
catholic or universal ends. Kant defines moral conduct thus: 
“ Act always so that the immediate motive of thy will may 
become a universal rule for all intelligent beings.” 

Civilisation depends on morality. Everything good in man 
leans on what is higher. This rule holds in small as well as in 
great things. Thus all our strength and success in the work of 
our hands, depend on our borrowing the aid of the elements. 
The forces of steam, gravitation, galvanism, light, magnets, mind, 
fire, serve us day by day and cost us nothing. 

“ In strictness the vital refinements are the moral and intel¬ 
lectual steps. The appearance of the Hebrew Moses, of the 
Indian Buddha, in Greece, of the Seven Wise Masters, of the 
acute and upright Socrates and of the Stoic 'Zeno,—in Judae 
the advent of Jesus, and in modern Christendom, of the realists 
Huss, Savonarola and Luther, are causal facts which carry for¬ 
ward races to new convictions and elevate the rule of lifo. In 
the presence of these agencies, it is frivolous to insist on the 
invention of printing or gun-powder, of steam-power or gas-light, 
percussion-caps and rubber-shoes, which are toys, thrown off from 
that security, freedom and exhilaration which a healthy morality 
creates in society. These arts add a comfort and smoothness to 
house and strut-life; but a purer morality which kindles genius, 
civilises men, casts backward all that we held sacred into the 
profane, as the flame of oil throws a shadow when shined upon 
by the flame of the bright-light. Not the less the popular measures 
of progress will ever be the arts and the laws.” 

Emerson on Civilisation. —Morality and the incidents of 
morality are essential^ as -justice to the citizen and personal 
liberty. “Countries,” says, Montesquieu, ”are. well cultivated, 
tioLas they are fertile, but as they are free;” and the remark holds 
not less, but mor^true of the culture of men than of the tillage of 
land. And the hig^hest proof of civility is that the whole public 
action of the state is directed on securing the greatest good of the 
greatest number. 

.Kailas chundr^ kanjilal, b.l. 
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TATWAS: WHAT THEY MAY BE? 

The Psj'chica] World, like the world of Astronomy opens 
iufiuite avenues before us. Study, study without ceasing ! 

• Let no system stand in the way. Let us seek truth freely ;" 

M Caniible Flammarion. 

I was lately studying Pavanbijoya Saradya, and particularly 
that interesting portion of it, which relates to the alternate 
appearance and disappearance of 7 afloat—mild, delicate lights 
of different colours—in man, perceivable only by the gifted and 
the trained. These lights or flames are said to be of five different 
hues, viz., yellow, white, red, pale blue and of mixed colours. 
Their duration is varied: The yellow lasting for 20, the white 
for 16, the red for I2, the blue for 8 and the mixed for 4 minutes, 
giving a sum total of 60 minutes. It follows, therefore, that each 
light or flame appears and disappears in man 24 times in the 
course of a day or 8760 times in the course of a year. They 
again are said to have each a distinct shape, the yellow has the 
shape of a square, the white of a crescent, the red of a triangle, 
the blue of a circle and the mixed of hotted aspect, resembling 
the milky way. And if it be not too much of a strange thing 
at one time, I may add, that each colour has a separate taste: 
thus serially, the yellow has a sweet taste, the while sweet and 
astringent, the red bitter, the blue sour and the mixed an acrid 
taste. 

Looking into the wonderous fabric of the human body with 
the spirit of God enshrined in it, the Pslamists exclaimed, “ we 
are fearfully and wonderfully made.” If we, however, can peer 
within us as the seers of ancient times, and in modern times, men 
gifted like Count de Treston, Dr. Gregory, 4 he late distinguished 
Professor of Chfeinistry in the University of Edinburgh, etc., did, 
^d see for ourselves the alternate appearance and disappearance 
of these coloured flames in us as described by^^lhe ancient—the 
mysterious symbols of creation will) an envelope of delfcattdy 
•attenuated atmosphere extending two to three inches from and 
around the human bpdy—how much more w:.ould we not wonder I 
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Yet these lights are not of same intensity nor is the envelope of 
atmosphere of same length and quality with all, the preponder¬ 
ance of good and evil in us modifying them. 

We have said above that these coloured lights were design¬ 
ated by the ancients as Ta/was or the primary principles of crea¬ 
tion, which may be arranged in the following order, showing 
the evolution of the gaseous, liquid and solid matters from the 
primary Akash and the gradual resolution of the etherial:— 


(Evolutioo) 



(Resolution) 

Akash ... 

1 

• • • 

• • • 

.,. Earth 

1 

... Water 

1 

Air 


• • • 

1 



1 

Tej (fire) ... 

ftke 

• • • 

Tej 

I 



1 

Water 

• ••• 


... Air 

1 



1 

Earth ... 

« «« 

t • * 

... Akash. 


The processes of evolution and resolution are going on 
incessantly, and what to us, eternally in Nature for purposes 
best known to the Incomprehensible. The suns, the planets, 
the telescopic nebulae, the man and all terrestrial objects have 
each an atmosphere emitting some light. In mon it seems that 
these lights partake of divers colours, showing that he is the 
microcosm or the little universe in himself. 

But then who have seen these lights and who are responsible 
for the very strange statements made above? Might not the 
lights have been, to say the least, fancies of the overwrought 
imagination of the ancient Rishis? Are there proofs convincing? 
If not where is the necessity of pursuing a subject which, as they 
say, are open to a selected few ? We will answer these questions 
as we go on. 

*'Men of a certain make of mind hate new ideas, and set 
their face against them with a determined opposition. Strange 
to say, this is often the case with men of learning; and the more 
so, indeed, if the truth belongs to the domain of thought. This 
self-sufficiency is a complete barrier to the inlet of new ideas. 
Whatever does not square with the preconceived opinions, or 
already-packed up notions, is quackery, charlatanism, sheer 
nonsense or something worse. In fact, these men assume a 
thorough knowledge of the Arcana of the Universe. In their 
hand is held the key to the temple of all knowledge. The laws 
of matter—whether of atom or of world—the laws of mind, of 
cerebromentation or of sjnrit whether through an ordinaiy 
medium, or through media-extraordinary are alike familiar to 
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them. They are the God-men of this earth, and cannot be fashed 
(as the Scotch say) with the tropertiaence of even a fresh sugges¬ 
tion in the domain of Science unless from themselves. They are 
the great ‘ 1 am’ of every age; those who alone can peer into 
the future a^ well as tell of the doings of the past. There they 
stand like a mighty Teneriffe, as if the vast sea of rolling events 
and ever developed phenomena serging at its base in ever cease¬ 
less foam was always in a state of perfect calm. Nothing seem 
to affect them; neither the experience of past ages nor the 
changes of public opinion, nor the rise of unheard form of know¬ 
ledge, nor the evolution of new relationships as startling in their 
results as they are grand in intellectual conception. There they 
remain solid as granite and impenetrable as adamant. Sure such 
incarnation of self-esteem cannot always remain unaffected by 
the clash of circumstances and the rush of new thoughts which 
flood them on every side. At the present time mines of fresh 
strata of thought are continually being opened up, sparkliug with 
diamonds of matchless beauty. Change is now the characteristic 
of every thing.” 

Thirty years before we could hardly have had the courage 
to broach a subject like this; and even now to repeat again when 
mines of fresh strata of thought are continually being opened up 
in every department of science, we could have thrice paused to 
think of how much we would be ridiculed by the great ‘ I am * of 
our time, had we not been to certain extent protected by the 
armour of truths discovered by Baron von Richenbach and tested 
over and over by other scientific men. Dr. S. Eadon, M.D. to 
whose able synopsis of facts I am much indebted in regard to 
what he termed a new force, called “Od” discovered by the 
Viennese philosopher, says that it is different from caloric, light, 
heat, electricity, magnetism or any other dynamic influence at 
present known. Startling as the discovery seemed in our days, 
it appears to be a part of the truth discoveted by the sages in 
the pre-Buddhistic era of ancient India. The Viennese philo¬ 
sopher, says Dr. Eadon, selected the word ' Od,’ seeing that ‘ Od * 
was found everywhere, but concentrated nowhere, and that no 
special or separate sense for its perceptfon had been bestowed, 
as light for the eye or sound for the ear. The Etymology of the 
term is thus accounted for 

" Va in Sanskrit means to go (to flash). 

” Vadoe in Latin signifies ' 1 go.’ Vasa in old Norse ' I go 
.quickly ’ and is found in Wodan in old German, and means all- 
pervading. Every substance in Nature, whether atom or world. 
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is impregnated with ‘Od.’ It streams from the milky way—the 
lengthened path-way of our owm universe—and is probably the 
connecting link of suns, planets, of visible universe." 

There is a pretty tale among us, which bears some analogy 
to the opening part of our present discourse. Once upon a time 
a carpenter, a painter and a weaver set out of their respective 
homes to seek for employment in some distant place. On their 
way they met, conversed and became friends. Towards evening 
they came upon a wood, where they found another companion, a 
Brahman. As night approached, they became anxious as to how 
they should pass the night in a wood. They discussed the matter 
and arranged among themselves, that one of them should, by 
turns, remain awake during the four parts of the night, and 
watch over his companions, while they slept. According to this 
arrangement, the carpenter was to remain awake during the first 
watch. He agreed to watch; and in order to keep himself awake, 
he gathered together sufficient wood, and set himself to construct 
the figure of a woman. When the second part of the night 
approached, he finished his work, and woke the painter, and went 
to sleep. When the painter woke he saw before him the work 
done by the carpenter, and instead of idly posing his time, he 
began to paint the figure as best he could. When the third part 
of the night approached, he woke the weaver, and without saying 
any thing to him, went to sleep. The weaver seeing what his 
companions had done set himself, in right earnest to prepare a 
fine cloth to cover the nakedness of the figure. When he finished 
his task, he woke the Brahman, who, by the by, was a Yogi in 
disguise. He saw what his companions had done, smiled and 
engaged himself in invoking spirit-help to give life for a lime to 
the inanimate figure. The result was that when the morning 
dawned, the carpenter, the weaver, the painter all saw before 
them a living breathing woman. Then came a dispute among the 
four as to who should claim her. 

However glorious might have been the study of man in 
ancient limes, the scientific study of him began only in the i8lh- 
ceal^ry. The anatomists studied with great diligence and accu. 
racy the Crame-work of man, and gave to the world the human 
skeleton, tfie head, trunk and extremities, consisling of 254 bones. 
It was next the turn of the physiologists to show that the muscles 
were the instruments of motion, and explained the functions of 
the brain, the Itfngs, the blood vessels, the stomach, the bowels, 
the liver and other organs, as also the senses of hearing and 
seeing, &c. The- re§| study of the human Infiid also dates,frop- 
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about this time—‘the time when the structure and functions of the 
nervous system were better known. The properties of the mind 
were then summed up in feeling, volition or will, intellect or 
thought. Towards the end of the i8th centuryi and in the 
beginning of the 19th, Dr. Frances Joseph Gall and Dr Sparzheim 
gave to the world the science of Phrenology, and described the 
. seats of divers propensities, sentiments and faculties in the human 
head, arranged in groups just the same as the stars in heaven are 
arranged in groups. 

The enquiry into the existence and nature of soul began in 
the middle of the present century from observances of some 
spontaneous spiritual manifestations in America and Europe. The 
enquiries are day by day deeping in interest, as several scientific 
men have lent considerable help in the elucidation of spiritual 
phenomena. In the meantime. Baron Reichenbach made a start¬ 
ling discovery—the existence of a hitherto unknown force which 
we have partially described above. The question now is who 
found the real man ? 

It is necessary to mention a few facts relating to this new 
discovery. The sources whence Od emanates, writes Dr. Eadon, 
may be shown in ri^any ways. Open a champagne bottle in the 
presence of a sensitive in the dark, the bottle will appear all of 
a glow, as if illuminated with snow, with a light wavering could 
hovering over it. This is ‘ Od * from ejfervescience. Throw a 
spoonful of table-salt into a glass of water in the dark, shake it, 
and the sensitive sees the w'ater full of bright light, and if the 
glass is taken into the left hand, it will feel cold. This is ‘ Od' 
from Simple Solution. Put a wire of copper of zink in a glass 
of diluted sulphuric acid, the whole wire to a sensitive will be on 
fire. This is ‘ Od ’ from dissolving metals in acids. Dissolve a 
soda-pow’der in half a tumbler of water, in another a powder of 
tartaric acid, pour the contents into that of the other, instantly 
the mixture glows with a bright light, and a large white flame 
rises from the surface. This is the development of * Od ’ from 
chemical decomposition. 

When the bell gl^ss of an air pump wa% struck, a light 
at once visible wjth the sound, and the louder the^sound, the 
brighter the light. From this it is inferred, there i§ 'Od’ ia 
soiind. 

Can 'Od' be developed, wiites the same authority by the^ 
friction of solids, or by the friction of liquids against solids ? In 
order to test the development of 'Od' by the friction of solids, 
a copper wire was fastioned into a little IKjar, the other end 
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being held by a sensitive, Miss Maria Maix. This board was now 
rubbed with another like it, and a sensation of warmth was at 
once felt by the sensitive. The end of the wire was next rubbed 
in a grindstone, the whole length of wire glowed with ^Od.’ 
From this experiment the friction of solids evidently produced 
'Od.’ Next it was tried whether the friction of fluids against 
solids would educe it. Closed bottles, containing alcohol, ether, 
acetic acid, croesote, turpentine, and w'ater were each shaken in 
the dark, and to the sensitive each glowed with light. 

From the experiments of Baron Von Reichenbach with 
162 sensitives, of all classes, of all ages and of both sexes—pro- 
fessors, physicians, bankers, mechanics. Government officers, 
servants, noblemen and even members of the Imperial family—it 
seems that the human body is enveloped in a delicately attenuated 
atmosphere; the right half of the body atmosphere being a bluish 
colour, the left half of a sort of orange red. For the purposes 
of reciprocal influence, the odylic atmosphere of two persons 
need only touch at their circumferential edges without even 
interpenetrating each other in the slightest degree, but if one ur 
both parties be inordinately impressionable, an effect can be pro¬ 
duced at the distance of inches, feet and even 'yards. Of course, 
body to body, as the right hand placed on the left shoulder will 
give rise at once or shortly, to a coolish agreeable sensation. 
This 'Od* force streams from the figure ends. 

From the above quotations it will appear that all terrestrial 
objects are more or less impregnated with ‘ Od; *—-that it can be 
developed that the human body is enveloped in a delicately 
attenuated atmosphere, the right half being of bluish colour and 
the left of orange red; that when the intensity of one colour or 
force is counteracted by the other colour emanating from a 
separate individual having affinity, an agreeable cooling sensation 
is produced, which acts as a healing agent in a large number of 
cases of nervous disorders. The west has, it appears, investi¬ 
gated the subject so far. The ancient East went a step further. 
Beyond the external etherium glowing in bluish and orange 
Hid fight, ihe East says, there is an etherium also for the 
soul, which glows in five alternate colours aa described before. 
Ts this true ? 

In the first place, it is necessary to say that the two sides of 
.the human bodyp. right and left, differ widely from each other. 
This was illustrate d by me by two printed diagrams (ancient and 
modern) in my paper on Raf Yoga, wherein the views of Professor 
Buchanon, M.D. *of Boston, and those, of the author of Maka 
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Nirvana Taniro, were compared, showing at the Siltie time (hit 
the left side contains virtues which are of gentler nature while 
the right contains those which are sterner. 

Then comes the strange question how many personalitus 
there are in a man? We have the right-side man, the left-side 
man and the soul man, or philosophically speaking the conscious 
personality, the sub-conscious personality and unconscious per* 
sonality. I quote here one or two well-authenticated instances 
of conscious, sub-conscious and unconscious personalities from 
the last December issue of the Review of Reviews. 

Louis V—-AND HIS TWO PERSONALITIES. 

** There is at present a patient in France, whose case is so 
extraordinary that I cannot do better than transcribe the report 
of it here, especially because it tends to show not only that we 
have two personalities, but that each may use by preference a 
separate lobe of brain. The conscious personality occupies the 
left, and controls the right hand, the unconscious the right side 
of the head, and controls the left hand. It also brings to light 
a very curious not to say appalling fact, namely, the immense 
moral difference there may be between the conscious and uncon¬ 
scious personalities.” 

From the story of Madame B and her three personalities 
I give the following extract ;— 

“ Madame B, who is still under Professor Richet’s observa¬ 
tion, is one of the favourite subjects of the French hypnotiser. 
She can be put to sleep at almost any distance, and when hypno¬ 
tised completely changes her character. There are two well- 
dehned personalities in her, and a third of a more mysterious 
nature than either of the two first. The moral waking state of 
the woman is called Leonie I, the hypnotic state, Leonie If. 
The third occult personality of the lowest depth is called 
Leonie III.” 

” This poor peasant,” says Professor Janet, ” is in her nor¬ 
mal state a serious and a somewhat melancholy woman, calm and 
slow, very gentle and extremely timid. No one would suspect 
the existence of the person whom she includes with he,r. Har iH y 
is she entranced,, when she is metamorphosed j her face is no 
' longer the same; her eyes indeed remain dosed, but the acute., 
qess of the other senses compensates for the loss of sight. She 
becomes gay, noisy and restless to an unsupportable'degree ; shp 
continues good-natured, but she has acquired a singular tendency 
irony and bitter jests. Ip this state ^e does not recQgn.ij;^ 
D * ‘ 
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*lier identity with her waking self. 'That good woman is not' 
says she; ' she is too stupid.* 

“ Madame B in the normal state,” says Professor Janet, ” has 
a husband and two children, Leonie 11, speaking in the somnatn* 
bulislic trance, attributes the hnsband to the 'other' (Madame B), 
but attributes the children to herself. At last I learnt that her 
former mesmerisers, as bold in their practice as certain hypno- 
tisers of to day, had induced somnambi<iism at the tinws of her 
accouchments. Leonie II, therefore, was i^uite right in attributing 
the children to herself; the rule of partition was unbroken, and 
•the somnambulism was characterized by a duplication of the sub- 
iject's existence.* 

” The spontaneous acts of the unconscious self,” says also 
Al. Janet, here meaning by inconscient, the entity to which he 
lias given the nanie of Leonie lU ‘‘may also assume a very 
reasonable form. A form which, were it better understood, might, 
perhaps, serve to explain certain cases of insanity. Madame B, 
during her somnambulism i.e., Leonie If, had had a sort of hysteri¬ 
cal crises, she was restless and noisy; and I could not quiet her. 
Suddenly she stopped and said to me with terror, ‘ Ob, who is 
talking to one like that? It frightens me.* 'No one is talking 
fto you.' ‘ Yes! there on the left! ’ And she got up and tried 
!to open a wardrobe on her left hand to see if some one was 
hidden there. 'What is that you hear?’ I asked. * I hear on 
the left a voice which repeats ‘‘enough, enough, be quiet, you 
are a nuisance.*' ’ Assuredly the voice which thus spoke was a 
reasonable one, for Leonie II was unsupportable, but I had sug¬ 
gested nothing of the kind and had no idea of inspiring a 
hallucination of hearing. Another day Leonie li was quite calm 
and obstinately refused to answer a question which I asked. 
Again she heard the same voice to the left saying ‘Come, be 
sensible, you must answer.’ Thus the unconscious sometimes 
gave her excellent advice.” 

And in effect as soon as Leonie III was summoned into 
•communication, she accepted the responsibility of this commu- 
.nication. “ What was it that happened ” asked Mr. Janet, “ when 
Leonie U was so frii[htened?” ‘‘Oh! notliing. It was I who 

told her keep quiet; I saw she was annoying yftu; I don't know 
why she was so frightened.” 

Note the significance of this Incident. Here we have got 
at the xoot of adialluclnation. We have not merely inferential, 
but direct evidence that the imaginary voice, which terrified 
Leonie If proceeded from a profound stratum of consciousness in 
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the same individual. In what way, by the aid of what nervouS' 
mechanism was the startling monition conveyed ? ” 

Thus, we see by the light of modern investigations, the trutlv 
of the statements made by the Rfshis* about centuries ago, 
namely, that the conscious>man differs fr<Mn the sub-oonscious' 
and that the unconscious differs widely from the two, and that 
the physical or body-man has an cnvelopo of atmosphere- It 
remains for us to see wdiat the 7 'atwas may be. We have said 
before that the envelope of physical atmosphere can be seen by 
an uninitiated, provided he be a sensitive, but the Tatwk lights 
can be seen only'by the trained; similarly as the spectrum analysis 
of stellar light can be done by those who are educated in that 
line. In 1864, the observer who wished to determine whether a 
special substance existed in tlie vapourous atmosphere of a star, 
had to compare the spectrum of the star with such precision that 
the image of the star should fall on the fine slit of the spectroscope, 
and the light of the star being then shifted out by the action of 
the prism in the spectroscope, so as to form a rainbow-tinted 
spectrum, and now through an easier method, a photographic 
record of the spectrum is taken; still this can be done only by 
the trained. The processes by which tlie 7 'atwik lights can be 
seen, are to be diligently studied; and) I would be only too happy 
to describe them here, but a mere mention of them will be worse 
than useless without initiation. 

We know the astronomers have marshalled stars i ito orders,, 
different in colour, which spectroscopic analysis shows to be due 
to difference in their present physical constitution. The spectrum, 
so far as is known, has been taken of the blue, violet, red, ultra¬ 
violet, but it is not known to us whether the parts invisible 
beyond the red and violet, have been.photographed^ Anyhow, 
the stellar colours bear a close analogy to the colours of the 
Tatwik flames or lights, and the outward etherium indicates that 
man is a cosmic being. We can venture to say so much and no- 
more in this paper, and under the present state of ous knowledge. 
There is one more point for us to touch. To us the existence of 
Tatwik or soul-lights is not a mere mattes of faith, but a logical 
certainty, the soul being strictly speaking, not the spirit, and in 
order to be a spirit, it must possess and divest itself, so to speaks 
of its elemental robes. Before the discovery of the planetoids 
there was a “ striking break in the progression of Mars aqd 
Jupiter,” which first suggested the idea of a missing planet. 
Similarly, if the soul-lights be ignored, there will appear a striking 
break, and the missing jights of the unconscious personality wilt 
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be either wanted, or the phenomena investigated by the scientific 
men of the present century as described above, ignored in their 
entirety. 

It may be noted here that my own investigations into the 
subject, dates from the time when I was put in sole charge of 
the Temple of Yoga Somaj, and called upon to worship the 
images there with the fresh leaves and flowers that bloom at the 
place. I then enquired w'hat every Hindu should enquire, why 
a certain image representing certain attribute of the Great God 
should be worshipped w'ith certain flowers and leaves. In my 
investigations I found that the ancient Tantricks had gone 
through the subject of light with as much assiduity and precision 
as the modern philosophers have. The results of my investiga¬ 
tions made with the help of a sensitive, a girl of about lo years, 
1 keep back for another paper, and specially for those who have 
faith in Hindu Religion and Hindu mode of worship. 

K. P. CHACKERBUTTY. 
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mu INDIAN FAMINE, CAUSES AND CURES. 

II. 

The next thing to be noticed in connection with the causes 
of the Indian Famine is the great currency question which now 
engages the attention of the greatest financiers of the world. 
Many Englishmen are of opinion that the solution of this cur¬ 
rency question on bi-metallic lines will do India far more good 
than the successful accomplishment of any other political schemes, 
great and momentous as any of them may be. It is true that 
India requires a lot of things, but there is nothing she requires 
more urgently than more money, and nothing will help her more 
than the universal adoption of bi-metallism. The present distress 
can be cured if mints be opened all over the world for the free 
coinage of all the gold or silver that can possibly be brought 
into them. Although India was the last country to feel the 
depreciation in the national standard of value, the great drain 
on her resources for the payment of the Home charges has 
nearly brought her to bankrupty. There is no doubt that the 
low exchange for a time benefitted India, but this could only be 
for a very short time, indeed, the failing gold prices necessarily 
reacted on Indian produce and the augmentation in the Home 
charges has involved the affairs of India in great complications. 

A large manufacturing population is required for the amelio¬ 
ration of the Indian peasants. I read in a paper:—the absence 
of such a class is due partly to direct repression of the rising 
Industries of the country and partly to want of capital, which 
again is to be traced to the higher offices of the public service. 
According to tbe undisputed principles of political economy, it 
is principally food grains that can directly be used as capital for 
productive purposes; and as India generally produces more food 
grains than she requires for home consumfJtion, there is no basis 
for the view that foreign capital is absolutely necessary for the 
development of Indian resources. In an agricultural country 
such as India now is, capital can accumulate only in the hands 
of those that are allowed to enjoy the loavest and fishes at !he 
disposal of the State. If these facts be borne in mind, it must 
be obvious that, but for the exclusion of the natives of the 
country from the higkOr appointment of public service and the 
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consequent drain of Home charges, there would be enough cap'itar 
in the country to finance its industries. Even agricultural banks 
as recommended by Sir W. W. Wedderburn will not mend matters 
to a great extent. 

The question of the deinonelisation of silver is the most 
momentous question of the day. And many English financiers hold 
that upon the solution of such a question, the future fate of the 
Indian rayyets hinges. To them, it alone is directly or indirectly 
at the root of most of the social and political evils that are to-day 
agitating society as well as of the continuance of the great 
depression of trade which commenced when Germany insanely 
followed the lead of England and demonetised silver. Money—the 
currency of the country—is the standard measure of value, and 
the Government is bound to uphold this in its integrity with far 
greater jealousy than even the country’s standards of weight 
and measure. But for the past quarter of a century nearly, the 
Governments of England and India have combined to vitiate—so 
they say—Ihcir monetary standards. The national standard of 
value has been allowed by the British Raj to become depedated 
till it has fallen fifty per cent. The gold value of the Rupee, as 
measured by England’s standard has fallen to i sliiiling and even 
that value has been artificially maintained by closing the mints 
and putting an import duty on India’s standard metal. 

The closing of the Indian mints is regarded by many people 
as one of the causes of the Indian famine. An English Financier* 
has characterised it as perfidious breach of national trust, 
commercially suicidal for India and a blunder that is far worse' 
than a crime, because through its magnitude, its results are far 
more injurious than the harm produced by the petty crime of the 
illicit coiner,” and said that monometallism fosters crime, de¬ 
presses missions, hinders the spread of the Gospel and is the 
main cause of infidelity and of \he great social evils of the present- 
age. The Government of Lord Lansdowne closed the Indiatv 
mints and strenous opposition was offered by the Anglo-Indian 
Press to the inauguration of the measure. The present Govern¬ 
ment of Lord Elgin ma^ contemplate perpetuating the legislation 
of Lord Lansdowne in closing the mints to silver by giving India 
a gold coin of the weight of half a sovereign and of the purchas¬ 
ing power of ten rupees within the Empire, but not acceptable 
that value in payment of the Home charges. We must not be> 
hasty in our judgments; let -us* wait for the result. 


A FRJEND OF JOHN BULL. 
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It was about the blessed "fifties” that large number of 
pilgrims were assembled at Hardwar for a dip in the sacred 
waters and for the performance of collatoral religious rites. 
The fakirs or religious mendicants were also there in countless 
numbers 

On the day held sacred, the dunia was very busy doling 
out by handfuls, flour, rice, dal, etc., to all seekers for food 
by order of rich alms-givers, every one of whom had a dum'a 
of his own. 

About midday there came before a particular booth a falcif 
carrying a thomhi or calabash and held it out before the bunia. 

"Fill it to the brim," said the master of the bunia and his 
booth. 

^‘That he will never be able to do, my son," said the fakir. 

"We shall see, Babagi,'* answered the alms-giver, where¬ 
upon the fakir held out his calabash and the bunia began to 
fill it with flour. But as fast as he poured the flour, it dis- 
appeared in a mysterious manner, the calabash still remaining 
empty. The most wonderful part of the proceeding was that the 
j basket containing the flour never seemed to get empty. 
The owner of the booth, who was avowed to be a pahoncha admi 
(a very erudite man), watched this little game with wonder and 
interest. At length he begged the fakir to stand back a pace or 
two and ordered his bunia to pouf down into the calabash the 
whole basket till its bottom should be parallel with the roof of the 
house. But the result was exactly the same; the little calabash 
was never filled while the basket, like the celebrated Bib^jcat 

cruise of oil, suffered no diminution. . 

By this time a large concourse of people had gathered in 
front of this particular booth, and there was a greaft excitement, 
for the mysterious disappearance of the flour from the fakir's 
thombi seemed to the ignorant so wonderful that the news Ifad 
spread like wildfire thraughout the assembled multitude of the 
holy station. 
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“ Babagi,” said the master of the booth at length, “ I beg 
you will move this way into my hut-dwelling that I may speak 
with you in private.” 

“To what purpose, my son ?” asked the fakir. 

“You have a guru (master) in this neighbourhood, I sup¬ 
pose ” said the alms-giver. 

“ I have, but what then, my son ? ” 

“ Only this, that I would like to see him; if you, who are his 
chela (pupil) can perform such a miracle, what is there under the 
sun which he cannot do!” “ My son, I will make no promises; 
but I will entreat the master to comply with your wish; farewell.’’ 

So saying the fakir vanished amid the wondering crowd, 
nobody knew where. 

About dusk that evening the fakir returned to the alms-giver 
and said that the guru had consented to meet him under certain 
conditions which were as follow—that he should go unattended 
into the middle of the sacred stream that flows through Hardwar, 
and that the guru would come from the opposite bank of the 
river and meet him in mid-stream. 

“ But the river is deep and I shall be drowned ” objected the 
alms-giver. " Fear not, my son ; the master has willed it and 
place your trust in him, no harm will come to yofi. Be there at 
mid-day to-morrow.” So saying the fakir took to his heels and 
was no more seen. 

At the hour appointed, the alms-giver, dressed as a fakir and 
armed with the sacred iron tongs affected by the religious mendi¬ 
cant order, appeared on the bank of the river on which were 
assembled vast crowds and where the greatest excitement pre¬ 
vailed. Without uttering a word to the sight-seers he boldly 
entered the stream; but to his astonishment he found that the 
water only reached up to his waist. He carried his tongs in his 
left hand and a glittering object in his right. 

As he splashed through the water, an individual of extra¬ 
ordinary appearance was seen to approach the river’s bank on 
the opposite side and enter the water. His appearance was 
grotesque in the extreme. He was very black, of hideous 
features, one ear of enormous size, and the other of the natural 
dimension. His long matted locks felt around him in wild con¬ 
fusion. He Iras in Adam’s garb, but for a strip of dirty cloth 
around his loins while his body was emaciated as if by long 
fasting and rcmors|>lc8S yage His eyes were bloodshot and 
show with a wild hungry look; while the nails on his flojgers and 
toes were of enormous length, 
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This strange looking being met the alms^giver in mi<l-stream 
and asked: “ Wliat would you of me?” ” Gurttgi, I have heard 
of your fame, and have sought this opportunity to pay my humble 
respects to you. Accept this, the result of my life-long labours, 
as a token of my submission to your sublime wisdom.” With 
these words he presented to the holy man the glittering object 
he held in his right hand. “Away with such trifles!” exclaimed' 
the Gurugi and he flung the thing into the river. “What 
have you done, thoughtless man, O, what!” cried the alms- 
giver, more in sorrow than in anger. “ Surely you did not 
know that what you have just cast so wantonly was the parai- 
pdthar (philosopher’s stone) that I had discovered after years of 
labour and study.” “Banish thy look of sorrow, my son, and 
grieve not. My own right hand is a paraspathat^ And stoop¬ 
ing down he fetched up a handful of sand from the bottom of 
the river which was turned into gold instantly. “Behold! what, 
still sorrowful ?” he remarked as he observed a melancholy look in 
bis companion's eyes. “ Dost thou still doubt that my right hand 
is a paraspdthar ? Then let me hold thy iron tongs.” With this 
he grasped the tongs which became golden at his touch. 
“ Behold! doubter, and as thou hast doubted, go thy way; thou 
shalt have no more of me. Farewell.” 

So saying he turned round and walked back the way he had 
come, leaving the sceptic standing in mid-stream with the now 
golden tongs in his relaxing grasp and the waters rising 
every moment. He hurried to the bank, however, in time to 
save himself from drowning and joined the eager multitude to 
which he detailed his conversation with the Yogi. A wild rush 
was made by the people to reach the opposite bank, but when 
they got there, they saw the holy man go behind a small bush, 
and wherv they went to seek him there he was- no where to 
be seen. • « 

The alms-giver carries the golden tongs to this day. He is 
now a very old man, as the report says, but may still be seen afc 
the annual gathering of pilgrims at Hardwaa. 

The following letter received by an assistant (European) at 
an indigo-factory shews the march of cLvilUatien among a partiio 
cular class of people in India.— 

“ Sir,—I have the honour to inform you that sometime ago 
I had fallen of cholera into sickness; hut now I have recovered 
it little, and the physicians of this place have pointed out for 
the medicine a wine, Jbut it is impossible'to procure it here or 
any other place around this ^lact of land except yours. Sd 
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finder the circumstances ( hope that your great majesty will not 
fail to supply me with a sufficient quantity of Old Tom or any 
other wine you think proper that, I having recovered my sickness 
from it, may be thankful to you throughout the life and be in 
pray to God for your health and prosperity.” 

In a certain village there died on the same day a Brahmin 
and a Sudra. The Brahmin was burnt, but the body of the 
Sudra ” lay in state ” for the arrival of his relatives who had to 
perform the last rites. While waiting the body was seen to- 
move; medical treatment was procured and the body arose, but 
the soul was the soul of the cremated Brahmin. The revivified 
Sudra would not herd with his kind, but sought to claim relation¬ 
ship with the kinsmen of the departed Brahmin who, however, 
would have none of him. He called himself by the dead 
Brahmin’s name and whereas the dead Sudra was illiterate the 
Sudra revivified could read and write and even chant hymns. 
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OLD RELICS IN SHIBSAGAE. 
ir. 

True to the instincts of Hinduism which the Ahom rajas of 
Assam adopted, the neighbourhood of their capital was filled with 
magnificient tanks which are called sagars or seas. In describing 
the system of tanks we must go back to Shibsagar and begin 
with our description of the tank there. The present town Of 
Shibsagar derives its name from the magnificient tank called 
Si)ib Sagar. It was excavated in the seventeenth century under 
the orders of Ambika, queen of king Shiva Sinha, and named 
after her husband. It is almost a square, being about three^fourth 
of a mile on each side. Its greatest depth has not been exactly 
measured, but in some places a line of forty feet did not reach 
the ground. ITie general level of the water is about thirty feet 
above the level of the surrounding country, but for all that the 
water never dries in the tank. It is surrounded by a moat except 
in one point orf the south side where there are three temples 
which will be presently described, and where a broad road joins 
the tank from the neighbouring country. Between the tank and 
the moat the earth excavated from both has been accumulated 
into a high mound, and on this mound almost all the Government 
buildings of the station have been built. On the south side of 
the tank stand three temples, of which the middle one is the 
largest. It is dedicated to Shiva under the name of Muktinath, 
The temple is built of brick, but is ornamented with slabs of 
stone containing figures of Hindu mythology and floral designs, 
which are struck up round the temple. Higher up, at about 
forty feet from the ground, the temple is further ornamented by 
raised linear bands which go round the building and form the 
cornice. Above the cornice, rises the dome of about thirty feet, 
and over it again, fifteen feet of the finale of the templC;, thus 
making the total height of about eighty-five feet. The pinnacle 
is plated with gold, and the trisula mounted on it is also of the 
same metal. During the time when the Burmise invaded the 
country, they made an ineffectual attempt to shoot down the 
golden pinnacle, and the plate is still mari^ed with holes th&t tlie 
shots drilled into them. Inside, as is usual in Hindu temples, 
it is pitch dark. Under the dome is a holkm cut out in the floor 
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and lined with copper, and in it is a piece of stone, and that Is 
Muktinaih Maliadeva. 

On the west of the Muktinatli temple is a smaller one dedi¬ 
cated to Parvati. This temple is entirety built of bricks, and 
resembles the larger one in structure. It has also a line of stone 
slabs stuck round its sides on Which the gods and goddesses 
of the Hindu mythology are represented. 'The image of Par vat i 
within the temple is an ordinary one of clay. There is another 
temple similar to the one of Parvali on the east of the great 
^temple of Muktinath. It is said that it was dedicated to Vishnu, but 
it is deserted now. These temples were built under the orders of 
Ambika, queen of Shiva Sinha. There are some pieces of sculp¬ 
tured stones, perhaps belonging to one of the temples, lying on the 
southern edge of the tairk, quite neglected and uneared for. 

Crossing the Deko river we come to the Rangpur palace. On 
the south of the palace ground lies another magniiicient tank 
not much inferior, if at all, in extent to the one at Shibsagar just 
described. It is called the Jaisagar. On its side stands the 
Jaisagar temple, said to have been built by Ghanesham, the 
unfortunate Bengali architect. The stone basement is adorned 
with floral designs, and over them runs a line of stone figures of 
various animals such as elephants, horses, camels, &c ; and over 
these is a line of mythological figures and other designs. The 
'bell shaped dome is adorned with small squares, each containing 
a lotas in brick. The temple is elegant in shape, and richly 
ornamented, and it must have been a beautiful object to see 
when new. Tlie body of the temple appeared to be about twenty- 
five feet high, and the dome thirty-five feet. It was in this temple 
that in the middle of the seventeenth century, king Lakshman 
Sinha was for a time Imprisoned by the rebel tribe of the 
Idoyamarias who rose against Government on account of an insult 
which the king bad offered to their priest. Not far from this 
temple, going by the Bar-ali road towards the west, lie two 
magnificient tanks, one on each side of the road. They are the 
Rudra Sagar and the Athay Sagar or the unfathomable sea. If 
Athay^JIagar is not quite unfathomable, it at least seems to he 
unapproachable, at least: d^uring the rains; there is no regular road 
leading to it. Rudra Sagar is one vast sheet of niuch neglected 
water. There is a temple on its side, but dense jungles have 
grown round it. Going about three miles further by the EIar>alt 
roaid, one cqmes to the Gouri Sagar. But before reaching it one 
has to pass the Namdong bridge at a pldce where the Baf*aU 
«i<e66es the Namdong' river. This biHdge was built by king Rudra 
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SluVva. It Is a strong edifice raised on five satacealc attfies ol 
stone, and after the lapse ol two hundred years it now stands as 
tirm as when first built. The Gouri Sagar tank is a noble sheet 
of water about three miles long and two broad, excavated in the 
reign of king Gourinath. There are four temples on its side, one 
of which is dedicated to Shiva Gourinath. it is a small edifice of 
brick with figures on stone slabs coursing round the walls. There 
is another, a much larger temple, within sight, but it could not be 
approached on account of thick jungle surrounding it. Almost all 
the temples are overgrown with jungle and are in a neglected 
condition. 

On the road leading from the palace at Rangpur to the old 
capital at Gurgaon one meets with several tanks, but they are 
much smaller in dimension than those just described. Of the 
many minor temples that still stand in the neighbourhood of 
Rangpur we may mention one. The Bar Patra Dole, about ‘hrec 
miles south of the Rangpur palace, stands on the side of a tank* 
called Lakshmi Sagar which is about quarter of a mile long and 
quarter of a mile broad. The Dole or the temple was built by a 
Bar Patra, one of the ‘council of the three’ who ruled the country 
under the king; but when united among themselves, they had very 
often the power of making and unmaking kings. The temple is 
a large one, but deserted. It was during the decline of the 
power of the rajas of Assam that insurrections broke out on every 
side causing almost an anarchy in the country; and when at last 
the Burmese poured in, the cup of the people’s woe was filled 
to the brim The fearful outrages of the Burmese are still fresh 
in the memory of the people. Numbers fled the country, great 
many were killed by the invaders, and many perished of priva¬ 
tion. Homesteads and temples were deserted, and left to be 
overgrown with jungles. When, however, peace was restored 
under British Government, men began to return and settle down 
in their respective occupations. It was liven that many of the 
temples which had been the lair of wild beasts began to be 
cleared, and were restored to worship. Many, however, remaineGl 
deserted and uncared for, and Bar Patra Dole was one of tliefn. 
In it were pointed out tlie marks which wil8 elephants hadi dOiKt 
with their tusks when they had made it their haunt. 

We nfay just mention another temple which w*e saw, though- 
it is not of much importance. It is the Namtl Dole, situated 
about twelve miles south df Shibsagar. This is a small teihple 
8landit)|f on the sot^h side of a small tank. The bodyOf tite* 
temple tt about fiftedh feet high, and the dome with the spite 
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about thirty feet. There is very little of architectural beauty in 
the temple. Its body is adorned with inches cut all round it, 
while the dome is divided into squares, each square containing 
a figure of a lotus made of well burnt clay. The temple derived 
its name from a small revulet that runs hard by. There is anothet 
temple on the west side of the tank, but it is smaller in dimension 
and of even less architectural beauty than the other, and is 
deserted. It was perhaps the original temple, which when deserted, 
the other one was built. Both are, however, fast falling into ruins. 
The Namti Dole tank was excavated in the reign of Shiva Sinha, 
and the older of the two temples was perhaps built at that time. 

The general structure of the temples in the Shibsagar 
district may be thus described. First we have the square plinth, 
and over it the square body of the temple, but the square figure 
is generally broken at the angles by additional structures which 
serve as ornaments. On the top of this square and along its 
‘edge are arranged little cupolas by way of ornament. Over the 
square bpdy springs an elegant bell shaped dome. The domes of 
the Assam temples appear to me more elegant, though simple, than 
any dome that I have seen. The length of the dome is generally 
greater than the height of the square edifice that supports it. 
Then over the dome is the spire which rises tier over tier till it 
ends in a point. The bricks used for the construction of the 
temples are small, flat, and well burnt, but most of the stones, 
on which mythological figures and floral designs are cut, are 
very perishable. Many of them have not been able to withstand 
the ravages of two hundred years. 

JOREHAT —We now come to the last seat of the Ahom 
sovereigns. But when we are yet eight miles from it wc see a rather 
unusually high embankment which in Assam serves the twofold 
purpose of a road and a protection of the country from the 
inundation of the river. This embankment is known by the 
name of Ladai Garh. Proceeding four miles further towards 
Jorehat, we come across another embankment, or rather a double 
line of embankment, called Hati Garh. This was constructed 
for the purpose of capturing wild elephants, and hence it was so 
named. These two ^ines of high embankment are constructed 
at some distance from one another in the neiglibouring hill, and 
are br9ught tfgwn , to^the plain approaching each other till they 
meet near Jorehlit. Thus they form two sides of a triangle, 
hfow*, the people, wjjen they saw the approach of a herd of 
ei^haut near the base of this triangle, they drove them within the 
by means of loud noise aiid fire. Oaee inside Ibis hug^ 
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enclosure, the animals could not escape over tl»e high embank¬ 
ments that form the sides. They were then gradually driven to 
the apex of the triangle and were shut up there by means of 
huge gates, and left for a few days to starve. When they were 
sufficiently weakened for want of food they were easily captured 
and afterwards tamed. 

When we remember that the Assam rajas removed their 
capital to Jorehat in their declining days, we cannot expect to 
find much of the remains of their works in this place. The town 
is situated on the river Dhaneshari or the ‘ goddess of wealth,' 
so named on account of gold dust that used to be washed out 
from its sand. The town was once enclosed by a double line of 
embankment, parts of which can yet be seen, and the place is 
yet pointed out where the palace once stood. It was perhaps a 
thatched house, and not a brick-built one, intended for temporary 
accommodation. There Is a small tank excavated by the Assam 
rajas on a side of which a brick-built palace was intended to be 
raised. There are the remains of an unfinished temple; and we saw 
two tombs raised over the remains of two kings. They are 
merely mounds pf earth without any brick edifice or inscription 
to tell a stranger whose remains they cover. It would be a 
graceful act on the part of the present Government if they would 
build more decent and lasting monument over the remains of the 
former sovereigns of the country. These are perhaps all, except 
the roads, that one sees of the works of the rajas of Assam at Jorehat. 

No one can travel though the district of Shibsagar without 
admiring the system of roads which the former rajas constructed. 
These roads are raised about ten feet above the level of the 
surrounding country, and are about thirty feet in breadth includ¬ 
ing the berms on both sides. They served a double purpose, 
they were a means of communication from one part of the country 
to another, and they were embankments protecting the country, 
which is generally low, from the periodical inundation of the 
Brahmaputra and its tributaries. 

The roads are called ali, the word is^ perhaps derived, from 
the same roo4 as al in Bengal. There are numerousialis all over 
the district of ^ibsagar, and almost all of them )yere constructed 
by the ancient rajas; the present Government only the- com¬ 
paratively easier work of keeping them in repairs. ‘ In^tJvoae 
days men had not imbiDed the idea of imfhortalizing tbemselVes 
by calling the rpfds after their names, so we do not 
road called after the name of a king, or a queen, or a 'lol^tei'. 
There are, however, *some roads called after the official des|g|^* 
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lion ut those under wbcMie orders they were constructed, such as 
Bar Barua>alt, Bar Phukan>ali, &c. There are one or two roads 
which bear an interesting name. The long road which traverses 
about the whole length of the district, more than a hundred 
miles long, is called the Dhadur>ali, w'hich may be translated as 
the " Idlers’ road.'* It is said that once upon a time a king took 
into his head to have all the idlers of his kingdom set to some 
work, and he ordered that they should construct a road, and the 
effect was this magnificient high way from one end of the district 
to another 1 There is another road running from the palace at 
Rangpur to a neighbouring hill, a distance of about twelve miles. 
It is called the Kharikatia-aii or the “ wood cutters* road.” So 


thickly was the neighbourhood of the capital populated that the 
wood cutters had to go to a hill twelve miles off in order to 
bring fuel for the supply of the town. 

If we are to risk an opinion as to the condition of the people 
of Assam in olden times, we should say that it was not unhappy, 
but undesirable. So f.ir as we know, there is no tradition of 
oppression and cruelty practised by the kings on their people. 
On the other hand, if we are to judge from the,works of public 
utility which the ancient rajas have left,—the numerous spacious 
roads, canals, magnihcient tanks, and temples, we are forced to 
conclude that they were not unmindful of the comforts and 
convenience of their subjects; and that they did, according to 
the light of the civilization they enjoyed, what they could tCf 
make their people happy. It is sometimes said that these public ■ 
works were executed by forced labour. It was not so. The 


people who worked for the king had not to pay any tax, • 
3oiiij^ead of tax or rent from the land the king exacted labour 
oeople. The land was so fertile that there was not 
. of satisfying the hunger of the people. Very' 
t|rj^ . with the means of clothing them^lves, 
coarse silk from tbe'ig^oons 
pitch were t^ir janglesi There wai'/very 
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